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To the General Assembly of the State of Connecticut : 

The Board of Education herewith present their Annual 
Eeport 

The tone of our report for this year will scarcely vary from 
that of the report which we had the honor to present a year ago. 
On every side there are similar signs of progress. The people 
at large are still going forward in their liberality in taxing them- 
selves for the support and advancement of this most important 
interest, and in availing themselves personally of the advantages 
which are oflfered by the public schools for the education of 
their children. The opinion is evidently gaining ground in all 
parts of the State, that the best way to secure the true progress 
of the whole commonwealth, not only in the highest civilization, 
but in all that pertains to material wealth and prosperity, is to 
maintain in successful activity a system of public education, 
which shall everywhere correspond with the demands of the 
times. 

The increase in the number of registered scholars in the 
public schools exceeds the number of the year before by 5,327, 
leaving only 11,887 children in the State, between the ages of 
four and sixteen, who are not in school. At the same time, 
the average length of time during which the schools have been 
kept up has advanced to eight months and eight and a half 
days, making the average school year in Connecticut, with one 
exception, longer than that of any other State in the Union. 
The average pay of teachers of both sexes, although still too 
small, has also been increased during the year. The difference 
of wages, however, between our best female teachers and those 
of the other sex is, in our judgment, stiU far too great 

The amount of money spent for the erection of new school- 
houses during the year varies very little from half a million of 

1 
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dollars, and if to this be added the cost of repairs of school- 
houses, the sum will exceed $550,000. 

The whole amount expended for public schools during the 
year is $1,621,387.76, which is an advance of $342,560 beyond 
the expenditure of any former year for this object 

The number of children who are growing up in ignorance 
because their parents neglect or refuse to place them in the 
public schools, which are now free to all, may safely be said to 
be very smalL As we have already stated, the whole number 
of children in the State between the ages of four and sixteen 
who attend no school is 11,887. But it should be borne in 
mind that a vary large portion of the children who are over 
four and not yet five years old, and some who are between five 
and six, are by judicious parents thought too young to be sent 
to school. On the other hand also, a very considerable portion 
of those who are between the ages of fourteen and sixteen are 
taken out of school by parents in narrow circumstances, that 
they may by their labor do something for their own support. 
If from the number given above these two classes of children be 
deducted, — ^those who are judged too young to go to school and 
those who are withdrawn from school at fourteen and later to 
be put to useful labor, — ^the number of children reported as 
being "in no school " must be very much reduced. It cannot, 
however, be denied that some are growing up in ignorance. 
We would call the attention of the Legislature especially to the 
fact that in not a few instances parents, whose children have, 
by the operation of the law respecting the employment of minor 
children, been excluded from factories, have willfully refiised 
to permit their children to attend school. The relations of this 
particular subject to the eventual execution of the law referred 
to are presented at some lengtli in the accompanying Keport of 
H. M. Cleaveland, Esq., the Agent appointed by the Board, as 
required by law, to look afler the interests of children whose 
education is in danger of being neglected. Although we are 
not prepared to recommend the enactment of any general law 
which should make the attendance of all the children of the 
State at school compulsory, we nevertheless think that it may 
not be unadvisable to amend the act entitled " an act concern- 
ing the employment of children under fourteen years of age»'' 
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hj adding a section which, by some suitable penalty, shall com- 
pel the schooling of such children, as, by the operation of this 
act, are thrown out of employment. To prevent possible hard- 
ship in some cases which might arise under the proposed 
amendment, it might be provided that parents should have the 
right of appeal to the first selectman and the acting school visi- 
tor of the district or town, on whose joint recommendation relief 
should be granted. It is believed that the enactment of such 
an amendment would at once correct an evil, which has been 
threatening to be quite serious, in the vicinity of some of our 
manufacturing establishments. The law which a few ignorant 
and resentful parents are already to some extent beginning to 
nullify, has been shown by an experience of less than two years 
to be most beneficent in its results. A very large portion of the 
increase of attendance at school which we are able to report, can 
be traced to the factories, where, by the generous cooperation of 
the capitalists, very many children have been brought into the 
schools for three months of the year. 

We were able to announce in our report of last year that the 
object for which this agency to which we have referred was 
appointed seemed to be nearly accomplished. To a more lim- 
ited extent, therefore, than at first, the Agent has visited vari- 
ous parts of the State during the present year in order to com- 
plete his work. We are happy to report that the whole has 
been accomplished by him with far less expense than was an- 
ticipated and provided for by the Legislature. Although nearly 
two years have elapsed since his appointment, he has charged 
the State with only 167 days of actual employment, and so has 
received only $835 for the very efiicient service which he has 
rendered. If, as he now anticipates, he shall in a few months 
be .able to report the object of his appointment substantially 
accomplished, it is believed that the Secretary of the Board will 
be able, without too much additional labor, and with no expense 
to the State except possibly some slight charges for traveling, 
to follow up and make permanent the good results which this 
agency has secured. 

We have nothing new to report respecting the Normal School 
except its steady prosperity. So far as we are aware it has won 
for itself a good name on every hand. Even some of those who 
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destroyed its predecessor, may be counted among its admirers 
and most ready helpers. We wish that the Legislature could 
visit it in a body, and observe carefully its methods and objects 
and th^ results of the labors of its very intelligent and laborious 
teachers. It is our deliberate judgment that no other portion 
of our public money, so small in amount as the annual appro- 
priation which the Normal School receives, yields so large a 
revenue of good to the State. We venture to repeat the sug- 
gestion which we made l:ist year, that a sum of money not ex- 
ceeding, say, $1000, be placed to the credit of the Board of 
Education, to be used by them at their discretion in assisting 
such promising pupils of the school as are in indigent circum- 
stances. A little help in meeting the cost of board or lodgings 
would, we still think, often decide the question of an education 
at the Normal School. And the prospect of such possible help 
would not only tend to increase the number of our pupils, but 
the endeavor to merit assistance would al&o tend to stimulate 
all to greater earnestness in their school work. 

By the most careful economy the school is carried on in these 
days of high prices without exceeding the annual appropriation 
which was made before the Board of Education was created. 
It is for the Legislature to decide whether it shall be provided 
with larger means for increasing its educational force and for 
improving its apparatus for instruction. 

The returns of the census, which has just been taken by the 
General Government, as well as the annual enumeration of the 
children of the State, which is made in obedience to our local 
laws, show that our population is rapidly increasing. The av- 
erage annual increase in the number of children between four 
and sixteen years of age for the last thirteen years is about 
2000. But with this increase of the people there is no corres- 
ponding increase of the public educational funds of the State. 
It may seem to some that this is a thing of no importance, first, 
because the people have ample means for the support of any 
wise system of education ; and, second, because the school funds, 
even if they should keep pace with our growing population, 
would nevertheless furnish comparatively only a trifling por- 
tion of the means needed for the support of this great interest 
Now even if the substantial truth of both of these reasons be 
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conceded, it may still be aflBLrmed without fear of contradiction, 
that the tax-payers of the several districts will never cease to 
welcome even the little relief which the annual distribution of 
$125,000 over the State shall bring them. And so long as this 
distribution shall continue to be so large as to be felt to be a 
help in meeting the annual expense of public education, so long 
will the districts and towns be careful to comply with such rea- 
sonable conditions of the distribution as the State may impose. 
So long as the State shall have a gift of substantial value to 
bestow, on condition of obedience to the school laws, so long 
will she be able, without trouble, to keep all parts of the State 
up to a good degree of uniformity in educating the rising 
generation. If now the efSiciency of this means of influence 
and this material aid to the districts and towns can be increased, 
or kept from relative decline, without wrong to any one, it 
seems to us that it should be done. We do not propose that 
any violent change in the management of those fands be made, 
but simply suggest that hereafter, as the loans are paid in, the 
Commissioner be authorized to reissue the same at the rate of 
seven per cent, interest per annum ; and that the increase of in- 
terest thus obtained be always added to the principal of the 
fund. 

The Secretary of the Board has continued his laborious duties 
with unremitting devotion and with great apparent usefulness. 
We believe that few public servants of any State could show a 
better record of faithfulness or success. 

JAMES E. ENGLISH, 
JULIUS HOTCHKISS, 
ELISHA CAEPENTEE, 
HENEY M. CLEVELAND, 
GEOEGE M. WOODEUFF, 
THOMAS A. THACHEE. 
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To the State Board of Education : 

I submit herewith my report as vour Agent to secure the en- 
forcement of the law, " Concerning the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age." 

Since April 20, 1870, the date of my first report, I have 
conferred with manufacturers at such times and places as cir- 
cumstances required, and with no exception have found them 
professedly willing to aid in every way in the execution of 
the law. I am convinced that the policy adopted in its man- 
agement is a wise one, and shall so believe until statistics prove 
that manufacturers are not what they profess to be, friends of 
the law, and of public education, and until they repudiate the 
agreement entered into with vour Agent I will quote from my 
report of last year as follows : "I was to treat mainly with the 
manufacturers of the State, and secure the desired result, either 
by a courteous conference with them, or by threatening them with 
prosecutions. I decided at once that simple justice to these 
gentlemen, and good judgment on the part of the State, deman- 
ded that they should be treated as friends of education,' willing 
to cooperate with the Board in its effort to secure the enforce- 
ment of all the school laws.'^ The fact that the manufacturers 
so unanimously signed the following agreement, with a modi- 
fication in relation to the division of the children into two or 
three classes, to go out of the mills at different times, proves that 
at the commencement of the effort to secure the enforcement of 
the law, we did not overestimate the loyalty of the employers 
to the cause of general education. 

Agreement. 

We hereby agree that from and after the beginning of the next 
term of our tublic School (or Schools) we will employ no children 
under fourteen years of age, except those who are provided with a 
certificate from the local School officers of actual attendance at 
school the full term required by law. 
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I quote again from the first report as follows : "In nearly 
all the manafactaring districts in the State, the school houses 
would not hold all the children in and out of the mills at the 
same time." " Four different classes of officers, viz.. School Visi- 
tors, State Attorneys, Grand Jurors, and the Agent of the Board 
of Education, are appointed, authorized, and instructed to co- 
operate in the effort the State is making to secure to every child 
in the State under fourteen years of age, at least three months 
schooling in each year. It is expected that School Visitors 
will report all violations of the agreement hereinafter named, 
to the Agent of the Board of Education." ** It is confidently 
believed that the report for the year ending August 81st, 1870, 
will show a large increase of attendance in the schools, of chil- 
dren employed in the manufacturing establishments of the 
State." " While I have found manufacturers ready to do their 
duty, I have found some parents unwilling to take their chil- 
dren out of the mills, and positively refusing to send them to 
school after they were discharged." 

In reference to the foregoing extracts, relating to different 
points,all will approve the policy of accepting the promises of 
manufacturers, and awaiting their fulfillment To have refused . 
to do this would have been an insult to them, and a positive 
damage to the cause. In regard to lack of school rooms, I can 
adopt the statement of last year without modification, for the 
increased demand for room has kept pace with the erection of 
new school buildings. Earnest and persistent effort has been 
made in several manufactttring districts to secure the erection 
of new and commodious houses, without success. In other 
districts, ample provision has been made for all the children. 

The statement in regard to the duty of School Visitors to 
cooperate with the Agent, and the suggestion to report to him 
all violations of the agreement, were made under the belief 
that the Visitors in the several towns could, without trouble, 
watch the operation of the law, report any violations thereof 
to the Agent, and so save much time and expense to the State. 
There are, however, two prominent obstacles in the way of the 
enforcement of the law, which have had an influence in some 
cases upon employers, viz., the lack of school room, and the 
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opposition of parents. Facts conclusively show that very many 
children have been sent out of the mills who have not entered 
the public school, and in many cases where ample room and a 
full supply of teachers had been provided. 

Eealizing the necessity, in a republic, of univeral education, 
I cannot hesitate to say that we ought to incorporate the prin- 
ciple of compulsory attendance into our school system, in this 
and in every State in the union. The arguments in support of 
the proposition are cogent and unanswerable. I will not, how- 
ever, discuss the question in this connection, except in its 
relation to the law under consideration. The property holders 
of the State are taxed for the support of free public schools, 
and the employment of children under fourteen years of age 
more then nine months in the year, is prohibited by law. For 
wise reasons, both the tax law and the employment law are 
founded upon the principle of compulsion, to which, as a rule, 
the taxpayers and employers cheerfiilly assent Bear in mind, 
that the two classes just named are composed of our best 
citizens, who, in every way, contribute to the social, moral and 
pecuniary growth of the State. Now the question arises. 
Shall the intemperate, the indolent, the thriftless, who do not 
contribute to the general welfare of the State, and yet receive 
its protection and enjoy its privileges, being in a minority, be 
permitted to transmit there ignorance through their children, 
prevent the successful operation of the law, and so defeat the 
will of the majority, upon a question so interwoven with our 
highest interests, and our very existence as a free State ? Just 
here let us remember, that the priceless boon of a free school 
is of incalculably more importance to the non-taxpayers than 
to any other class ; for the property-holders, as a class, will 
educate their children, under any financial system. Now, if 
the State, for high social, moral and political reasons, can 
justly coerce the property-holders and employera into the sup- 
port of universal, free education ; if it can regulate the labor 
department in our great manufacturing establishments by a 
stringent law, can 'it not, yea, ought it not, for every reason, to 
insist that the children, in whose interest the factory law was 
passed, and for whom such ample provision is made, shall 
avail themselves of the proffered opportunities of instruction ? 
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New statistics show that there are nearly twelve thousand 
children in the State who are never registered in any school. 
The State is bound to protect the persons and property of its 
citizens, and the surest way to do this, for the least pecuniary 
cost, is to educate all the children. A bill for compulsory 
attendance has been introduced into the Legislature of Ohio, 
which provides that all children between the ages of seven and 
fourteen are required to be sent to school at least twelve con- 
secutive weeks in each year ; and parents who willfully violate 
this provision, (with exceptions specified,) are subject to a fine of 
from ten to fifty dollars, or to imprisonment for three to twenty 
days, or both. The General Assembly of Pennsylvania is also 
discussing a bill providing that every child between the ages of 
seven and fourteen shall attend school six months in each year. 
The friends of the measure say : ** Of the right and duty, and of 
the real humanity of compelling children to attend school, we 
have no doubt ; and any measure which rescues children fix)m 
the demoralizing effects of parental carelessness or cupidity, and 
which does all that can be done to save society from the de- 
plorable effects of adult ignorance and stolidity, is quite within 
the limits of wise and far-seeing legislation, and is the best fruit 
of the most comprehensive statesmanship." 

Hartford, New Haven, Norwalk, New Britain and New Lon- 
don deserve much credit for their efforts to bring all the chil- 
dren into the school. Some persons suppose that the law clothes 
the Agent with power to force children released from the mills 
into the school We refer all such persons to the law for light 
Others are under the impression that the " Truant law" is com- 
petent to secure the attendance of all the children at school. 
By reference to that law it will be seen that " minors between 
the ages of six and seventeen years, beyond the proper control 
of parents or guardians," may be arrested by oflScers who may 
'^ascertain whether such minors are truants from school." It 
will be noticed that children under the control of parents, and 
who have not been in school during the term, cannot be arres- 
ted ; hence it is plain that the truant law does not interpose its 
power in behalf of the success of the factory law. 

In view of all these facts, I respectfully suggest an amend- 
ment to the factory law, compelling the attendance at school of 
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all the children within its jurisdiction three months in each 
year, except in cases of extreme destitution, which may be de- 
cided by the selectmen. With such an amendment, and a 
proper provision for room, the complete snccess of the law can 
be secnred. I may be permitted to say that the law has pro- 
duced good results, very much of the credit for which is due to 
the employees of the State. Secretary Nobthbop also richly 
merits the gratitude of every citizen for his assistance to your 
Agent, but more specially for his great fidelity to the cause of 
universal education. His work is eminently Christian, and 
many children and youth in our free schools, poor in this 
world^s goods, but rich in mental and moral resources and a 
true ambition, will pronounce upon him their purest benedic- 
tions. God grant that his labors may be crowned with still 
more abundant succesa 

HENRY M. CLEVELAND. 

Bsoosi^TN, Apnl 20tb, 1871. 
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To the Board of Education of the State of Connecticut: 

Gentlemen — At the close of another yearns service, I here- 
with submit my Fourth Annual Eeport, being the Twenty-sixth 
from this Department and the Second Eeport of the workings 
of our Free School System. The wisdom and necessity of 
Free Schools are fully attested in the following Statistical state- 
ment. 

SUMMARY OF STATISTICS RELATING TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
CONNECTICUT, FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31st, 1870. 

Number of towns in the State, 164 

Number which have made returns, . . - - 164 

Number of school districts in the State, - - - - 1,655 

Decrease for the year, 15 

Number of common or public schools, - - - . 1,644 

Decrease for the year, - 3 

Number of departments in public schools, . - - 2,248 

Increase for the year, 35 

Number of children between four and sixteen years of 

age, January, 1870, 125,407 

Number of children between four and sixteen years of 

age, January, 1871, 128,448 

Increase lor the year, 3,041 

Average number in each district, between four and sixteen 

years of age, January, 1871, 83 

Average length of winter schools in days, - - - 91.81 

Average length of summer schools in days, - - - 76.70 
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Average length of public schools for the year, 8 months, 8 J days 

Increase for the year, 6| days 

Whole number of scholars registered in winter, - - 94,092 

Increase for the year, 5,744 

Whole number of scholars registered in summer, - - 83,192 

Increase for the year, 4,327 

Whole number of different scholars registered in the year, 110,640 

Increase for the year, 6,327 

Number registered who were over 16 years of age, - 3,324 

Increase for the year, 16 

Number in other schools than public schools, - - 9,304 

Decrease for the year, 279 

Number between 4 and 16 years of age in no school, - 11,887 

Decrease for the year, 1,589 

Whole number in schools of all kinds, - - - - 119,944 

Increase for the year, 6,048 

Average attendai^ce in public schools in winter, - - 66,902 

Increase for the year, 2,196 

Average attendance in public scho(»ls in summer, - - 68,348 

Increase for the year, 2,039 

Percentage of the whole number of scholars registered in 
the year, as compared with the number enumerated 

January, 1870, 88.19 

Increase for the year, 3.32 

Percentage of children in schools of all kinds, - - 95.64 

Increase for the year, 3.04 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in winter, - 75.03 

Increase for the year, 3.83 

Percentage of those enumerated registered in summer, 66.36 

Increase for the year, 2.80 

Percentage of average attendance in winter, - - 71.10 

Decrease for the year, 2.03 

Percentage of average attendance in summer, - - 70.14 

Decrease for the year, 1.26 

Percentage of average attendance in winter, as compared 

with the number enumerated, January, 1870, - 63.35 
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Increase for the year, 1.20 

Number of teachers in winter, males, 702; females, 1,670; 

total, 2,372 

Increase for the year, males, 23 ; females, 31; total, - 54 
Number of teachers in summer, males, 186 ; females, 2,141 ; 

total, 2,326 

Increase for the year, males, 23 ; females, 7 ; total, - 30 

Number of teachers continued in the same school, - - 1,407 

Decrease for the year, 161 

Number of teachers who never taught before, - - - 607 

Decrease for the year, 1 

Average wages of male teachers, including board, - - $63.10 

Increase for the year, $4.36 

Average wages per month of female teachers, including 

board, - - - - . . . . $31.29 

Increase for the year, $2.13 

Number of schools of two grades or departments, - 111 

Decrease for the year, 7 

Number of schools of more than two departments, - 106 

Increase for the year, 7 

Whole number of graded schools, - - - - 217 

This number is the same as last year. 

Number of new school houses erected in the year, - 45 

This number is the same as last year. 

Number of school houses reported in ' good ' condition, 905 

Increase for the year, 25 

Number of school houses reported in *fair' condition, - 479 

Increase for the year, 7 

Number of school houses reported in *bad' condition, - 270 

Decrease for the year, 12 

Capital of the School Fund, $2,043,376.62 

Revenue of School Fund distributed, February 28th, 

1870, 125,407.00 

Revenue of School Fund distributed, Feb. 28th, 1871, 128,448.00 

Dividend per child from School Fund, 1870, - - 1.00 

Dividend per child from School Fund, 1871, - - 1.00 
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Capital of Town Deposit Fund, 763,661.88 

Revenue of Town Deposit Fund, as reported, - 45,650.19 

Income of local funds for schools, .... 7,920.77 
Amount raised for schools by Town Tax, - - 568,387.50 

Increase for the year, 153,069.24 

Amount raised for school purposes by District Tax, 498,846.09 

Increase for the year, 7,425.48 

Amount of voluntary contributions for public schools, 1 1 ,907.73 
Amount received for schools from other sources, - 225,895.07 
Total amount rec'd for public schools from all sources, 1,484,016.35 

Increase for the year, 214,863.52 

Amount for each child enumerated, - - - 11.83 

Increase for the year, 1.60 

Amount expended for teachers* wages, . - - 785,680.04 

Increase for the year, 90,140.79 

Amount expended for fuel and incidentals, - - 101,086.94 

Increase for the year, 23,996.34 

Amount expended for new school houses, - - 494,604.41 

Increase for the year, 188,972.69 

Amount expended for repairs of school houses, - 55,713.69 

Decrease for the year, 7,842.12 

Amount expended for libraries and apparatus, - 8,065.20 

Increase for the year, 2,838.56 

Amount expended for other objects, - - - - 176,247.48 

Increase for the year, 44,464.49 

Total amount expended for public schools, - - 1,621,387.76 
Increase for the year, 342,560.75 

In addition to the public schools of the State, there are cer- 
tain free schools supported either by the income of invested 
funds, or by the liberality of individuals. 

(1.) Messrs. Cheney Brothers of Manchester (and Hartford) 
generously maintain a school at their own expense in South 
Manchester, costing for salaries of teachers $2,000 a year, for 
other expenses about $1,000 a year. They have also in winter 
an evening school at South Manchester, and another in Hart- 
ford, the expenses of both being about $400. 
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(2.) The Norwich Free Academy is practically a High School, 
and one of the first order, free to all childretf of that town, and, 
like any High School, accessible to others on payment of tuition. 
It has a fund of about $90,000, and an income jfrom this and 
other sources of about $9,000 a year. The expenditures are, for 
salaries of teachers, $7,200, for other purposes about $1,600. 

Adding these figures to the totals above given, we have 

Total of receipts, - - . ' - - - - $1,496,416.36 
Total expended for teachers' wages, - - - - 795,280.04 
Total expended for free schools, - - • - 1,633,68V.'76 

The results of a two yearns trial of Free Schools as shown by 
these statistics exceed the sanguine expectations previously 
expressed. The first year of Free Schools, there was an in- 
crease in thirty-eight particulars, and a decrease in only three, 
and in these, a decrease was gain — ^namely, in the number of 
districts, inexperinced teachers and poor school houses. Nearly 
the same continued progress can be again reported, including an 
increase over and above the remarkable advance of the previous 
year, in thirty-two specifications and a decrease in ten, where 
with one seeming exception a decrease is a decided gain, apply- 
ing as it does to separate districts and schools, the number in 
private schools, number in no school, as well as inexperi- 
enced teachers and poor school houses. 

The decrease in the average per centage of attendance is due 
to the large number of children who reentered the factories after 
attending school the time required by law. By the arrangement 
made with the manufacturers, the children in the mills were at 
first divided into two or three classes, and one class sent out each 
succeeding term, so that all could get three months schooling 
during the year. The decrease from this source is far less than 
was expected. Very many factory children once in school have 
become deeply interested in their studies, and evinced such zeal 
for learning as to secure in the face of poverty and hardships 
the coveted privilege of continuance at school. 

The increase in the whole number registered the first term 
of Free Schools, as reported last year, was 6,208, and for the 
corresponding term now reported, 5,744, or an increase in two 
years of 11,952. How beneficent that legislation which has led 
nearly 12,000 children to school and thus to a higher future. 
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The following Table shows the progress in the particulars 
named in twenty-five years, as well as during the last decade. 
The Eeport of 1846 is defective in the points omitted in the first 
column. Attention is called to the great decrease in twenty-five 
years in the number of male teachers, and the still greater in- 
crease in the number of female teachers, and in the wages of 
teachers. The increase in the amount raised by rate bills and 
taxes for the last ten years is over 865 per cent, and in the 
amount expended for school houses over 648 per cent 

A compaHson of certain items in the School M^orts for 1846, 

1861 and 1871. 



Number of School Districts, 

Number of children enumerated, 

Number registered in Winter, 

" *' ''Summer, 

Average attendance in Winter, 

" " '* Summer, 

Number of male teachers io Winter, _ 

** " ♦' *' " Summer, 

" " female " ** Winter, 

" " " ** *' Summer, 

Average wages per month of male teachers, 

u M it u u fomale " 

Amount raised for schools by tuwn tax, 

" " " " " district' 

Amount of Rate Bill assessments, 

Amount raised by taxes and Bate Bills for 

each child enumerated, 

Amount expended for new school houses and 

repairs of school hounes, 



a 

1844-5. 


1859-60. 


1869-70. 


Increase in 
10 yean. 


1,644 


1,624 


1,655 


669 


86,275 


108,389 


126,407 


17,018 




74,387 


94,092 


19,705 




68,461 


83,192 


19,731 


52,400 


c64,995 


66,902 


(211,907 


41,5T2 


c48,386 


58,348 


(29,962 


1,300 


1,010 


702 


b 308 


149 


206 


185 


b 21 


408 


901 


1,670 


769 


1,423 


1,716 


2,141 


426 


$623.42 


$31.20 


$63.10 


$31.90 


612.86 


17.34 


31.29 


13.96 




$72,342 


$568,387 


$496,046 




/37,156 


498,846 


^411,690 




39.164 


h 






$0r].83 


8.51 


6.68 




84.806 


550,318 


465,612 



per cent. 
mlOyra. 

&4.20 

15.70 

26.49 

31.09 

(221.81 

(220.59 

&30.50 

610.19 

85.36 

24.77 

102.24 

80.45 

686.70 

^472.36 



366.03 
548.91 



a The figures in this column are copied from the Report of 1846. The returns 
upon which that Report was based comprised only about five-sixths (6-6) of the 
(children then enumerated. Hence all the numbers in this column were about 1-6 
estimated. 

b Decrease. 

c These figures are for the year 1861-2, as this item was not reported for 
1859-60. 

d This increase is for eigJU years only, for the reason given in Note c 

e As reported, $15.42 and $6.86, mffunU board. The estimated cost of board, 
(in 1844-5,) is here added, at the rate of $2.00 per week for male teachers, and 
$1.60 for female teachers. 

/ This is incomplete, and about $60,000 should be added to these figures. The 
amount reported from this source in 1858-9 was $84,419 ; in 1860-61, $87,231. 

g Adding $50,000, as m Note/. 

h $11,900 from *' volimtary contributions." This amount is not included in the 
calculations that follow. 
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FREE SCHOOLa 

Free Seliools no longer need any defence from me. They 
sufficiently commend themselves. Experience has tested them. 
Opposition and discussion have helped them. The attempt to 
abolish free schools and the State Board of Education in the 
last Legislature, has aroused inquiry. The cause of education 
will bear scrutiny. Investigation has disarmed opposition. 
The press of Connecticut, with possibly a single exception, is 
now a unit in behalf of free schools. The cause of education 
was never so heartily endorsed by the masses. The results of 
the free system demonstrate its wisdom and necessity. The 
common people favor it, and already reap a rich harvest from it. 
The proof now before the public, that over 10,000 children 
were barred from school by the rate bill buries it beyond the 
possibility of resurrection. The disasters dire so confidently 
predicted, unless diminished attendance on private schools be 
such, do not appear. No measure so radical, touching so many 
persons and pockets, was ever more generally ratified by the 
people. Michigan quoted our arguments and followed our 
example in 1869, and during the last month. New Jersey adop- 
ted a most liberal free school law, and thus the only vestige of 
the rate bill left in this broad land was abolished. The Free 
School system may now be truly called the American system — 
the only state system in this country. It will stand so, for no 
state that has tried both systems ever went back to the rate bill. 

The Free School law of New Jersey provides for " a State 
school tax of two mills on each dollar of the valuation," and 
requires that this school money shall be distributed to the seve- 
ral towns in proportion to the number of children enumerated 
and that if the moneys so received by any town shall not be 
sufficient to maintain free schools for at least nine months in 
each year, then the town shall raise the needfiil additional 
amount In reference to the length of the school year and the 
amount raised by State tax, this bill will place New Jersey in 
the very front rank of the states. When 'lecturing on Free 
Schools in Trenton, twenty months since, I ventured to predict 
the early abolition of the rate bill, but I did not anticipate the 
passage of a Free School Law so soon, the most liberal in its 
provisions of any in this country. The fact that the "odious 
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rate bill," the great barrier between poverty and intelligence, 
disgraced no other state, and the proof that it was keeping 
thousands of children out of school, and consequently in igno- 
rance, decided the question almost unanimously in the Legisla- 
ture. In New Jersey as in Connecticut there were but three 
" nays " in the General Assembly on the final vote for Free 
Schools. During the Session of the Legislature, Dr. McCosh, 
the distinguished President of Princeton College, deemed it no 
descent to go from the Presidential Chair to the platform of a 
popular assembly for the advocacy of this measure. 

In Connecticut not only has the attendance been greatly 
increased by the change, but parental interest and popular sym- 
pathy deepened, school appropriations more than doubled, bet- 
ter school houses erected, the schools dignified in the esteem of 
both pupils and parents, and far more frequently visited by 
parents and the friends of education generally. Everybody 
pays his share, everybody has a right to visit the school, and 
everybody is welcome there. In consequence of this striking 
growth of popular interest, and the improvement of the schools 
themselves, tardiness, truancy and irregularity have diminished 
as the daily Eegisters show. The school terms have been 
lengthened so that our school year is now longer than that of 
any other New England State and with only one exception the 
longest of any state in the Union. 

It is fortunate that our educational questions are removed 
from the arena of politics. The leading men of both parties 
are the advocates of progress in education. Said one of the 
most sagacious and iafluential leaders of the Democratic party 
in our state : " No party and no politician can live, or deserve 
to live, before the people of this State, who oppose free schools." 
The Democratic State Convention held in Hartford, January 
17th, unanimously adopted the following comprehensive reso- 
lution : — 

'^ Resolved^ That the source of power being in the people, free 
schools and general education are essential to good government 
and the perpetuation of free institutions." 

The Eepublican State Convention, held in New Haven, Jan- 
uary 25th, also unanimously adopted the following : — 

"ifesoZvcc?, That general education is essential alike to the pre- 
servation and prosperity of the republic, the source of thrift in 
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peace and power in war, the cheapest defense of the nation, the 
wisest police agency, seeking the prevention rather than the 
punishment of crime ; that the wealth of the State consists in 
its men, in its treasures of mind; that educaticm tends to 
economy, thrift and virtue, while ignorance means waste and 
weakness, if not pauperism and crime ; that it is the duty and 
interest of the state to secure a good common school education 
free to the children of all classes, the poor as well as the rich ; 
that we commend the growing harmony and cooperation be- 
tween labor and capital, and the recent liberality and the inter- 
est of our manu&cturers and capitalists in promoting the edu- 
cation of the children of the state, and congratulate die people 
on the encouraging progress of this great interest" 

Who now will come to the rescue of the rate bill and the old 
red school house and show " what is the cause that the fonner 
days were better than these 7 " The sacred writer adds: ^^ For 
thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this." 

SCHOOL FUND. 

The School Fund is relatively diminishing. The amount dis- 
tributed per capita lessens as the number of children increases. 
By reason of the depreciation of our currency or the increase of 
wages and prices, the one dollar per child now distributed is 
worth little more than one-third of the doUar and a half, once 
so distributed. This growing disparity enforces the recommen- 
dation of the Board of Education for the increase of the School 
Fund. With our ample wealth and ability to help those who 
most need help, should the State do less for the poorest district 
than did our fathers in their straitened circumstances? Their 
forecast and liberality in the &joe of comparative poverty and 
recent war, in providing so munificent a f\md for us and our 
children, admonish sons worthy of such sires not to let that 
fund wane, when both our means and needs wax more and mora 

In the General Assemblies of 1794 and 1795 when the School 
Fund Law was passed, able and earnest arguments were urged in 
favor of reserving the fond as a resource against State taxation. 

^' Let it be used at once to pay existing debts," said the mem- 
bers from Canterbury, Derby, Litchfield, Windsor, Farmington 
and other towns. ^^ Connecticut is subject to the daily calls of 
her creditor&" ^' There is probability of war, and in the exi- 
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gencies which may arise, the fund would be a happy resource, 
and prevent the necessity of a direct State tax." The force of 
these pleas was felt, and they would have prevailed had a nar- 
row, shortsighted, or sdfish policy ruled the day. But with far- 
seeing and self-denying liberality, these wise master-builders 
laid deep and broad foundations for an enduring structure, 
which they dedicated to the common school, to the mental and 
moral culture of generations yet unborn, as sacredly as was the 
temple in Jerusalem consecrated to the services of religion. 

Though just emerging from the disasters of an expensive 
war, with currency still depreciated, industry deranged, manu- 
factures crippled and commerce destroyed, these Christian pat- 
riots refused this proffered relief from their oppressive burdens 
of taxation, and consecrated this noble fund to the future weal 
of the Commonwealth. Had their patriotism and self-denial 
foiled in the hour of trial, and the fiind been absorbed in reliev- 
ing present taxation, how changed would have been the history 
of our Commonwealth. Shall we then laud our fathers but 
neglect their example? While we praise their foresight, shall 
we plan only for the present? A State like a family, though 
justly proud of its history, begins to degenerate when it no 
longer emulates its ancestral virtues. The indebtedness of Con- 
necticut to the School Fund is beyond all calculation, and we 
can discharge that obligation only as we prdctically show, in the 
language of Geo. Peabody, that " Education is the debt due 
from the present to future generations." A noble motto, as on 
a memorable occasion it fell from his lips, but truly sublime as 
illustrated by his life, whose more than royal munificence was 
devoted mainly to education. 

The aid and encouragement given by the School Fund was 
the main source of the early preeminence of our schools. Eela- 
tively this fund was long the largest in this country. All 
honor to our fathers for their sagacity and liberality in founding 
public schools. They were the pioneers in this great move- 
ment Their example has been a power in all this land, and is 
known and honored throughout Christendom. It has led to 
the adoption of other and even better systems in the newer 
States. Connecticut, in the language of Prof Noah Porter, " was 
once the star of hope and guidance to the world. She was the 
first to enter the lists, and was foremost in the race." All the 
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text-books in Geography fonnerly lauded the school system of 
Connecticut. The United States census showed that in no other 
State were there so few adults unable to read and write. To this 
universal diflfusion of education is due the development of the 
remarkable inventive talent, the number, variety and success of 
our manufacturing industries, and the great and growing wealth 
of our people. 

When Senator Mason of Virginia assailed Connecticut in the 
United States Senate, for reserving " New Connecticut " " for 
private purposes and in order that she might be enriched," Hon. 
Eoger Sherman Baldwin vindicated alike her patriotism and 
liberality. He replied, " The Senator alludes in terms of dis- 
paragement to the State which gave me birth Sir, this res- 
ervation was not made for any private objects, it was not made 
to aid her in the discharge of her revolutionary responsibilities, 
but for the noble purpose of providing for the education of 
every child within her limits, and of peopling the magnificent 
territory which she ceded, as well as that which she reserved, 
with an educated, enlightened and enterprising population." 
While we proudly boast of the patriotism and far-sighted pol- 
icy of our fathers, are we now providing as wisely for the gen- 
erations to come ? 

I would urge the plan for the increase of the fund recom- 
mended by the Board of Education — ^namely, that the Com- 
missioner be authorized to issue all future loans of money that 
may be received for the payment of existing loans, at seven per 
cent, and that one-seventh part of said seven per cent be 
always added to the principal of the fand to which the money 
paying such interest shall belong, and that all dividends for- 
feited by towns or districts, through failure to comply with the 
school laws, be added to the principal of the School Fund. 
This method is wise and practical. The change would be so 
gradual as hardly to be recognized by the people at large, and 
annually to aflfect a few " borrowers " only. Were the entire 
fand to be loaned at seven per cent as it might be on good secu- 
rity, the change would involve no injustice, for the children of 
.the State are entitled to the full benefit and fair income of the 
fund. Such a change would not cost a tithe of the self-denial 
and hardship practiced by the founders of the fund, in order to 
secure this invaluable legacy to our children. How much less 
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the proposed plan of adding one-seventh of seven per cent on 
new loans. These are trust funds, to be held with all their 
proper avails sacred to the one great purpose of popular instruc- 
tion. It is a departure from this design when moneys borrowed 
from this fund yield to speculators and others from two to four 
per cent more than is paid for the benefit of our schools. 

Th6 State Constitution directs that " The Fund, called the 
School Fund, shall remain a perpetual fund, the interest of 
which shall be inviolably appropriated to the support and 
encouragement of the public, or common schools, throughout 
the State, and for the equal benefit of all the people thereof 
The value and amount of said fund shall, as soon as practicable, 
be ascertained, in such manner as the General Assembly may 
prescribe, published and recorded in the Comptroller's office ; 
and no law shall ever be made, authorizing said fund to be 
diverted to any other use than the encouragement and support 
of public, or common schools, among the several school socie- 
ties, as justice and equity shall require." 

It is claimed by some that the proposed plan of increasing 
the fund accords with this provision of the Constitution, and 
would be for "the support and encouragement of the public, or 
common schools, throughout the State, and for the equal bene- 
fit of all the people thereof," and that it would not be diverting 
it " to any other use than the encouragement and support of 
public or common schools, among the several school societies, 
as justice and equity shall require." It certainly does accord 
with the spirit, and as many judge, with the letter of the above 
requirement Certainly there can be no constitutional objec- 
tion to providing by law that the rate of interest of the whole 
fund should be increased to seven per cent, thus securing an 
addition of over $20,000 to the amount annually distributed 
for support and encouragement of public schoola 

STATE SCHOOL TAX. 

If it be deemed unconstitutional, or for other reasons imprac- 
ticable to increase the School Fund in the simple and easy way 
just recommended, the same result, practically, can be secured by 
a very small State tax annually assessed and distributed. Taking 
the Grand List of the State as given in the Treasurer's Eeport 
for 1870 ($312,574,408), a tax of one-tenth of a mill would 
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yield $81,257.44; two-tenthsof a mill, $62,51488; three-tenths 
of a mill, $98,772.82; four-tenths of a mill, $125,029.76; five- 
tenths of a mill, $156,287.20 ; one mill on the dollar would 
yield $812,67441. The Grand List reported this year will be 
a little larger. A tax of four-tenths of a mill would yield an 
amount nearly equal to the income of the School Fund now 
annually distributed. Without recommending any specific tax, 
I respectfully invite attention to this subject The thanks of 
thousands of children who, having scanty privileges, still prize 
the school and thirst for knowledge, will be due to that Legis- 
lature which shall find and lay out a good way to help our 
poorer districts. 

In the centers of wealth a small tax provides the best educa- 
tional privileges, while in some of the poorer towns a high rate 
of taxation barely meets the cost of very ordinary schools. 
Yet these retired districts are constantly enriching the cities and 
villages. Their material, and still more their mental resources, 
like their streams, flow continually towards the cities. The 
inventiveness, nerve, energy, enterprise and courage which are 
to build up our cities and multiply their wealth for the next 
generation, are now largely training in the country. The far- 
mers* boys and the sons of mechanics, inured to labor, trained 
to perseverance and self-reliance, may hereafter become the mer- 
chant princes, and the successful manufacturers of the cities. 
Our cities and centers of wealth can afford to be just and even 
generous to the rural districts. They will not be the poorer for 
befi'iending the poorest towns. Public instruction is alike the 
concern of all the people, without reference to location. The 
interests involved are not local, but broad as the State. It is 
her duty to see that all her children are educated. The safety 
and prosperity of the State are best secured by providing for 
the skill, intelligence and virtue of all classes. 

The following list shows that the burden of school taxation 
is very unequally distributed, and upon some small towns and 
districts that burden is severe. An increase of the School Fund, 
or a small State tax, can alone relieve that inequality. No one 
mixing freely with the laboring people in the poorest districts, 
as it is my privilege to do, can doubt that the aid which the 
fund now gives is highly appreciated, or that more is greatly 
needed. 
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By far the greater part of money raised by district taxes is 
for the building and repairing of school houses. But in about 
half of the towns in the State, the money received by the dis- 
tricts from the towns did not equal the amount expended for 
teachers' wages, fuel and incidental expenses, and the remainder 
of these current expenses was provided either by district taxes 
or voluntary contributions. In most towns the amount thus 
provided was quite small. 

The following is a list of the towns in which a part of the 
current expenses of public schools was furnished by the dis- 
tricts : 

In Hartford County. — Hartford, Berlin, Bloomfield, Bris- 
tol, Burlington, Canton, East Windsor, Enfield, Farmington, 
Glastenbury, Granby, New Britain, Simsbury, Southington, 
South Windsor, West Hartford, Windsor, — 17. 

New Haven County. — ^New Haven, Cheshire, Derby, G-uil- 
ford, Orange,— 5. 

New London County. — Norwich, Bozrah, Bast Lyme, 
Franklin, Groton, Lebanon, Ledyard, Lyme, Montville, North 
Stonington, Preston, Salem, Sprague, Stonington, Waterford, — 
15. 

Fairfield County. — ^Fairfield, Easton, Greenwich, Hunt- 
ington, Norwalk, Beading, Trumbull, Westport, — 8. 

Windham County. — Ashford, Eastford, Hampton, Killingly, 
Plainfield, Putnam, Scotland, Sterling, Thompson, Voluntown, 
Windham, Woodstock, — 12. 
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Litchfield County. — Betlilehem, Oolebrook, Cornwall, 
Harwinton, Kent, Morris, New Hartford, New Milford, North 
Canaan, Boxbury, Sharon, Warren, Washington, Woodbury, — 
14. 

Middlesex County. — Middletown, Haddam, Chatham, 
Chester, Durham, East Haddam, Killingworth, Saybrook, West- 
brook, — 9. 

Tolland County. — Bolton, Columbia, Ellington, Hebron, 
Mansfield, Stafford, Union, Vernon, — 8. 

Whole number, 88. 

The experience of the country at large favors the support of 
schools by the union of general and local taxation, as will be 
seen by the following statements showing the methods or the 
amounts of State taxation. The pecuniary burdens are thus 
adjusted in the most equitable manner, and so as to favor 
the destitute districts. 

Alabama. — ^The Constitution adopted in 1867 provides that 
" one-fifth of the aggregate annual revenue of the State shall 
be devoted exclusively to the maintenance of public schools.' 

Arkansas. — The School Law of 1868 provides that a tax 
of " one dollar per capita * * on every male inhabitant over 
the age of 21 years, and so much of the ordinary annual reve- 
nues of the State as may hereafter be set apart by law for such 
purposes, shall be faithfully appropriated for maintaining a sys- 
tem of fi'ee common schools in this State." 

California. — School Laws of 1869. " An annual ad valorem 
tax of ten cents on each one hundred dollars," [equal to 1 mill 
on the dollar,] is levied upon " all taxable property throughout 
the State" for school purposes, and is " called and known as 
the State School Tax." 

The amount apportioned, from this source, for the year ending 
June 30th, 1869, was $158,992.54 ;t besides $44,646.22 from 
poll tax. 

Florida. — The Legislature of 1869 appropriated $50,000 for 
public schools. This sum doubtless includes the income from 
the Common School Fund, the principal of which was at that 
time, $228,595.80. 

f The rate of tax is steited as " 8 cents on each one hundred dollars." 
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Georgia. — The School Law of 1870 specifies several sources 
of revenue for the " State Common School Fund," and makes 
it " the duty of the State Board of Education to detennine the 
amount which, in addition to the foregoing, shall be raised 
annually by taxation upon all the taxable property of the State, 
and to report annually to the General Assembly the estimate 
which they may find necessary to support a school in each 
school district in the State at least 8 months in each year." 

Illinois. — The School Law of 1865 provides for " the an- 
nual levy * * of two mills on each dollar's valuation of all 
the taxable property in the State." But while this tax is levied 
under a law of the State, and is usually called the "State School 
Tax " it is, in efiect, a tax upon each county^ to support public 
schools within the county. 

Kansas — The present School Law provides that " one mill 
upon the dollar valuation of all the taxable property of the 
State" shall be " assessed annually * * for the support of com- 
mon schools." The amount distributed from the State Treasury 
in 1869 was $117,153.65, which included income from the 
School Fund of $815,821.56. 

Kentucky. — The School Law of March 21st, 1870, speaks of 
" the annual tax of 5 cents on each one hundred dollars * * * 
heretofore imposed by law, and the annual tax of 15 cents 
imposed by an act passed at the present session of the General 
Assembly," [in all, 2 mills on the dollar]. The amount to be 
distributed from the revenue of the School Fund in 1869, — 
including the interest on the Common School Fund (of $1,327,- 
000,) the dividends on the State Bank Stock (of $73,500,) with 
a small income from other sources, — was $275,113.64. The 
rate of tax that year was but one fourth as great as it now is. 

Louisiana. — The School Law of 1869 provides that "for 
school purposes there shall annually be levied * * and collected 
* * * two mills on the dollar upon all the taxable property in 
each parish," i e., county. 

Maryland. — ^The School Law of 1865 provided for " a State 
tax of 15 cents on each hundred dollars of taxable property 
throughout the State," [equal to 1^ mills on the dollar). This 
law has been superseded by another, but there is still a State 
school tax, which yielded $405,751.51, for the year ending 
September 80th, 1869. 
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MissouBi. — The School Law of 1870 directs that " 25 per 
cent of the State revenue shall be applied annually to the sup- 
port of the public schools and University." 

New Jersey. — The School Law passed in March, 1871, reads 
thus: "For the purpose of maintaining free public schools, 
there shall be assessed, levied and collected annually * * * ♦ 
a State school tax of two (2) mills on each dollar of the valua- 
tion." The State Superintendent writes, "The receipts from 
the 2 mill school tax next year will be $1,098,684. In addi- 
tion to this, the State continues the appropriation heretofore 
made of $100,000, making a total State appropriation of 
$1,198,684 for school purposes next year. This gives $464 
for every child between 6 and 18 years of age." 

New York. — The School Law of 1867 directs that " there 
shall be raised by tax * * * each * * year, one mill and one- 
fourth of a mill, (IJ mill,) upon each * * dollar of the * * val- 
uation * * * for the support of common schools in the State." 

The amount of this tax in 1869, was $2,825,150.96. 

* 

North Carolina — The School Report for the year ending 
September 30th, 1870, gives the " public School Revenue " for 
that year as follows : 

From State tax on polls, ($1.10 each,) $57,958.61 

" County"" " 6,488.62 

" special tax of y'y of 1 per cent, 68,011.29 

" tax on retailers of spiritous liquors, 24,828.30 

Making a total of $152,281.82 

Ohio. — The School Laws of 1865 provide for a State school 
tax " of lyV Daills on the dollar," to " be applied exclusively to 
the support of common schools." In the year 1869-70, this 
tax yielded $1,452,445.85. (The rate of this tax was formerly 
2 mills, but was changed in 1854 to \\ mills, and in 1862 to 
lf*T Drills.) 

Pennsylvania. — There is no separate State tax for schools, 
but the appropriation from the State treasury for school purpo- 
ses is $500,000 a year. Of this, $83,800 is expended for Nor- 
mal schools, and, the salaries of County Superintendents ; the 
remainder, $416,700 is paid directly for public schoola This 
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State Las no School Fund, and the cost of schools is derived 
wholly from taxes. 

Ehode Island. — An annual State appropriation of at least 
$50,000 for schools is required by law. This includes the 
income of the "Permanent School Fund," ($412,685.00.) The 
State appropriation made in 1869 was $90,000, or neariy double 
the legally required amount. 

South Carolina. — A law approved February 24, 1870, 
appropriated money for the payment of teachers " out of the 
funds appropriated for free schools, consisting of $50,000, in 
addition to the amount raised by capitation tax." 

Tennessee. — A yearly State tax for schools is levied, (at 
least nominally,) but there are no recent returns to show the 
rate or the amount The Superintendent's First Beport, (Octo- 
ber, 1869,) gives "the collections from taxes for schools in 
1866," as $178,075.34; in 1867, $472,881.86. That First 
Beport is thus far the last 

Virginia. — The School Law adopted July, 1870, provides 
for " a capitation tax not exceeding one dollar per annum, on 
every male citizen " of " the age of 21 years, and such tax on 
property, not less than 1 mill, nor more than 5 mills on the dol- 
lar, as the General Assembly shall from time to time order to 
be levied." 

West Virginia. — The Law of 1865 provides for " a capita- 
tion tax of one dollar on each * * male inhabitant over 21 years 
of age," and '* a tax of 10 cents upon the hundred dollars val- 
uation of all taxable property of the State." 

For the last school year the amount received from the State 
by 46 Counties was $118,518.70, which includes interest on the 
* irreducible School Fund" of $229,800. From 7 of the 58 
counties no reports were received. These counties contained 
nearly one-tenth of the school population, — 15,959 out of 
162,482. 

The following States have no State school tax : — Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Wisconsin, total 18. In these States, school money comes from 
local taxation, together with additions in most of them from 
School Funds. Maine and Massachusetts are now moving in 
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tke direction of a State School Tax, and that will probably be 
the next step in both these States. 

The statements given above from the different States are au- 
thentic, having been procured by direct correspondence with the 
several State school departments. My thanks are due to the 
State superintendents for their promptness in giving the desired 
information. 

From three St-ites, Nebraska, Oregon and Texas, we have 
been able to obtain no definite information, except that Texas 
has within a few weeks adopted a system of Free Schools. 

Undue centralization is the misfortune of the timea It has 
hurt worst the land which has practiced it most " As is Paris, 
so is France," has long been too true. This is one of the 
secrets of her sufferings to-day. The town is nothing, the city 
eveiything. England, with aU the greatness of her cities, still 
magnifies the town. Formerly this was a characteristic feature 
of Connecticut Our country towns retained their individuality 
and independence more than did the rural districts either in 
New York or Massachusetts, where one large or central city 
has exerted a controlling influence. But of late there has been 
a growing concentration of educational, social and religious 
advantages in our cities. The most important and influential 
of these attractions to the cities is the superior educational 
privileges there freely proffered. Multitudes are forsaking 
their rural homes for the sake of the education of their 
children. The proposed plan for improving especially the 
country schools would check this growing tendency. As the 
country helps make the city, by sending thither the com- 
modity most in demand — ^its choicest men, let the city re- 
ciprocate in school money needfal to keep up the supply. 

The entire support of schools by State taxation I do not ad- 
vocate. Local taxation favors economy of expenditures, pro- 
motes a healthier state of feeling and invites the more general 
interest and cooperation of parents and all tax-payers. While 
a healthy competition for the best teachers and schools may be 
properly encouraged, the expense of superior advantages thus 
gained ought to be paid by those who share the immediate 
benefits. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The drafts made upon the Normal school appropriation to 
defray its expenses during the past year amount to $9,427.96, 
of which $5,785 were paid as salaries and for occasional in- 
struction in special departments, $685.45 for fuel and repairs 
of boiler and steampipes, $2,612.48 for repairs of building* 
apparatus, furniture, advertising, stationery, postage aod minor 
incidentals, $261.56 for books and printing, $72 for insurance, 
making a total of $9,416.49 and leaving a balance of $11.47 
for the current year. 

In re-organizing the school a considerable expenditure was 
demanded for repairs of the building and apparatus, both of 
which were seriously dilapidated during the two years* sus- 
pension of the school Fortunately there was a balance in 
the State treasury of $1,927.96 due the Normal school, which 
by the economy of the Board, had been kept there to meet any 
such exigency. Without this resource the necessary expenses 
of refitting the building and re-opening the school could not have 
been met The regular appropriation of $7,500, was all needed 
to meet the ordinary running expenses of the school. Indeed 
this amount is found insufficient to secure its highest efficiency. 
It is less than that which is given to the Normal schools in the 
neighboring States. Bhode Island has just made an annual 
appropriation of $10,000 for her Normal School, besides giving 
$1,000 a year to aid in paying the board of indigent membera 
Hon. T. W. BrickneU, State Superintendent of Schools, says : 
" To the honor of the General Assembly of Ehode Island, for 
the year of grace 1870-71, not a man was found in either house 
who mas willing to put his name on the record as opposed 
to a State Normal and Training School ; and the question of 
pecuniary support was not how little^ but how much money is 
needed for its endowment, to ensure its absolute success." 
New York gives each of her eight Normal Schools $12, 000,and 
Massachusettes $10,000 each to her four schools. The annual 
income provided for the Norwich Free Acadamy is$9,000. The 
expenditures for salaries only in the Free Academy are $7,200, 
or within $800 of the entire appropriation for the Normal School. 

The expenses of the school for salaries the current year 
ending July 7th, are as follows : Salary of Principal, I. N. 
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Carleton $2,500 ; Vice-Principal Wm. B. Dwight, $1,600 ; E. S. 
Smith, $800 ; E. M. Goldthwaite, $800 ; E. Gt. Hibba^, $400 ; 
L. Bail, $260. Total $6,360, leaving a balance of only $1,140 
to meet all other expensea Additional instruction is needed 
and would be secured the present term did the funds permit 
No other school requires so large a corps of instructors in pro- 
portion to the number of pupils as a Normal School. In 
addition to the mastery of the branches taught, the drill in 
the methods of teaching each study forms a prominent and 
peculiar part of the Normal course. 

The standard of admission, though advancing, is by no 
means as high as we hope to see it This school must adjust 
itself to the educational condition of the State. The requisites 
for admission are already above the standard of many school 
visitors in their examination and approbation of teachers. 
Some of those admitted, with the lowest attainments, have 
previously taught, and if rejected here, were likely to teach 
again. This class have been earnest and faithful members, 
and though often remaining less than a year, and sometimes 
but a single term, still made commendable progress. They 
will no doubt be better teachers by reason of a brief Normal 
drill. These transient members, worthy as they may be, 
should not be confounded with the regular graduates of the 
school, nor should it be held responsible for failing to accom- 
plish in two, three or six months what usually and properly 
takes two years. 

The chief aim of the Normal School is to train teachers, not 
for High schools, of which there are comparatively few, but 
for the common district schools, and the several departments 
of our graded schools. The primary and lower schools are the 
ones which need the highest skiU and tact both in the methods 
of instruction and the incentives used. The scholar in the 
primary grade must rely more on the guidance, instruction and 
stimulus of the teacher than the student in the High school, 
who is largely confined to text books and can better help him- 
self. In the primary school, book lessons are but a fraction of 
the means requisite for training the juvenile mind and heart. 

The great majority of the children are found in the common 
schools, which are the only hope of the masses. Their chil- 

3 
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dren, as a rale, must be educated here or nowhere. This 
&ct should shape both the course of study and the methods 
of instruction here adopted. Hence the importance of the 
most skillful instruction in the elements — such as will give an 
impulse in the work of self culture to the great number who 
leave school at an early age to enter upon business. Bungling 
processes in the primary school often induce lasting dislike of 
books and hatred of school, as, on the other hand, the skill, 
tact and enthusiasm of the trained teacher may induce fond- 
ness for study and school Let the love of knowledge be 
early planted, and the germs will ripen to a golden harvest 
Skillfully and thoroughly arouse the faculties of the juvemle 
mind, and study becomes a pleasure. Edward Everett well 
said, "In education, the method — ^the methodic everything." 
Thoroughness in primary instruction will become a habit and 
repeat itself in all that is to follow, while fidlure here means 
failure everywhera Blundering at the start brings discourage- 
ment if not despair, with early abandonment of books and 
schools, while a right beginning may awaken a hungering and 
thirsting for knowledge which the most liberal culture can 
never satiate. 

Normal Schools are multiplying rapidly over the country. 
New Hampshire has just organized one at Plymouth, and se- 
cured large buildings and an ample boarding house. Massa- 
chusetts has just appropriated $60,000 for a new Normal 
School at Worcester, that city contributing $15,000 additional, 
and has also appropriated $76,000 to build a boarding house 
for the pupils of the Westfield Normal School. Rhode Island, 
a few months since, passed a law appropriating annually $10,000 
for a Normal School in Providence, besides $1,000 to aid in 
paying the board of indigent members. Now each of the New 
England, and nearly all the other States, have one or more 
Normal Schools. Eleven such institutions have been estab- 
lished, in different parts of the country, during the past year. 
They were never before growing so rapidly, either in number 
or public favor. Alike in Europe and this country, they are 
now regarded as an essential part of every thorough system of 
public instruction. They are no longer an experiment Their 
results have disarmed opposition and multiplied Menda 
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•It has been said, " The teacher like the poet is bom not made. 
Teaching is a gift. It comes by nature, and depends mainly 
upon tact" With as much truth a man might be said to be 
bom a shoemaker, blacksmith, preacher, or doctor. His natural 
adaptations and characteristics should determine his choice of 
a profesfeion or pursuit But whatever may be one's natural 
endowments, thorough training for his future trade or profession 
is essential to develope his native gifts and ensure his highest 
efficiency and succesa The testimony of one of the most en^i- 
nent American educators confirms this view. Professor Park, 
of Andover, says in the last number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
of that most scholarly. and thorough teacher, the late Samuel 
H. Taylor, LL.D. : 

"Dr. Taylor combined in a peculiar degree the factitious, 
vdth the natural qualifications for a teacher. His stalwart per- 
son, sonorous voice, strong emphasis, gave him one kind of 
power. His name had become a symbol of trustworthiness ; 
and as success is the means of succeeding, his reputation gave 
him another kind of power, a kind which it will require years 
for another man to gain. His example of punctuality, energy, 
and enterprise (his study-lamp regularly burning at six o'clock 
of a winter's morning, and nine o'clock of an evening) gave a 
distinct force to his admonitions. To all these requisites he 
added a passion for training the youthful mind. He waa an 
educator by nature. He wad in his element when his pupils 
were before him and his words were summoning them to exer- 
tion with a kind of talismanic force. He had chosen the right 
profession for himself— here was his wisdom ; he was exerting 
his powers in the way for which they were signally adapted — 
here was his faithfulness to himself and to his Maker. His 
love of teaching young men proved that he was called of God- 
to the office, and his conscientious diligence in his work proved 
that he heard and obeyed the Master's voice." 

Yet this man with " a passion for training the youthful mindi 
* * an educator by nature * * called of God to the office,'* 
lamented his want of Normal training. At the close of a lec- 
ture given at Andover in April, 1866, on " Normal Methods of 
Teaching," he took me warmly by the hand and said, " Had I 
previously learned these improved methods of instruction, I 
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should have avoided many mistakes in my early teach- 
ing. The proper study of Didactics, giving the experience and 
methods of the most successful teachers, would have suggested 
many hints which I had to learn by practice and experiment" 
If this distinguished educator with his rare gifts and culture, 
still felt the need of professional training, how much more 
essential is it to the success of ordinary teachers. 

A believer in the doctrine, " the physician born not made," 
once said to an eminent oculist, who was advocating the neces- 
sity of the most thorough training in his profession : ** Why, 
doctor, you have attained the highest skill without such aid." 
The oculist replied, " But I spoiled a bushel of eyes in acquir- 
ing the art, and now I can teach others how to avoid my blun- 
ders." Does not the mind deserve as skillful treatment as the 
eye? 

During the present School year the whole number of diflferent 
pupils has been 148 ; gentlemen 18, ladies 180. 

Of these Hartford county sent 56, New Haven county 25 ; 
New London county 11 ; Fairfield county 11 ; Windham county 
11 ; Litchfield county 9 ; Middlesex county 11 ; Tolland county 
10 ; Ehode Island 3 ; New Jersey 1 ; Massachusetts 1. Average 
age of ladies, 20 years 8 months; average age of gentlemen 20 
years 1 montL. 

The number of towns represented is 68 : — ^New Britain 13 ; 
Bristol, Hartford and Waterbury each 6 ; Berlin, East Hartford, 
and Simsbury each 5; Bolton, Enfield, Lyme and Norwich, 
each 4 ; Brooklyn, Derby, Greenwich, Guilford, Killingworth, 
and New Canaan, each 3 ; Ashford, Burlington, Clinton, El- 
lington, Goshen, Hartland, Madison, Mansfield, Meriden, Mid- 
dlebury, Naugatuck, Plymouth, Pomfiret, Saybrook, Seymour, 
and Wethersfield, each 2 ; Avon, Bethel, Chatham, Colchester, 
Cornwall, Danbury, Darien, Durham, Farmington, Haddam, 
Hampton, Kent, Killingly, Litchfield, Milford, Montville, New- 
town, Plainville, Prospect, Putnam, Ridgefield, Southington, 
Tolland, Vernon, Wallingford, Waterford, Westbrook, West 
Hartford, Woodbury, and Woodstock, each 1. 

The following occupations are represented : farmers 75 ; me- 
chanics 9 ; manufacturers 9 ; merchants 6 ; masons 5 ; ministers 
4 ; blacksmiths, peddlers, painters, teachers, agents, 2 each ; 
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harness maker, baker, tanner, tailor, book-keeper, silver plater, 
teamster, engineer, carpenter, famiture dealer, sailor, 1 each. 

This statement of the employments of their parents shows 
that the members of the school, as is true of teachers generally, 
come not from the homes of affluence and aristocracy. They 
are largely representatives of the industrial classes, and hence 
their self-denial, energy and benevolenca When I have wit- 
nessed the severe struggles of some of these students, earnest 
and enthusiastic, and yet pinched by, penury, plainly clad, 
boarding themselves, ** hiring out" at hard work in vacation, 
ready to do and suffer anything to secure such rare and cher- 
ished privileges of fitting themselves for future usefulness, the 
sight has seemed enough to stop the spleen of the cultured and 
affluent Qpposers of this school (for such were its destroyers,) 
who never with the tip of their fingers touched such burdens 
as these future teachers daily bear. 

In connection with the Normal School, grateful recognition 
should be made of the valued services of Dr. J. G. Beckwith 
of Litchfield, deceased during the last winter. He was for 
many years one of the trustees of this Institution, and from 
the start, one of its firmest friends. From long observation he 
knew its workings and worth, and neglected no opportunity in 
public or private to repel the attacks of ignorance or prejudice, 
and condemned in strong language, " the extraordinary action 
of the Legislature in suspending the operations of the Normal 
School, as being in direct violation of the spirit of the times, 
and contrasting very disgracefully with this age of progress in 
all matters of education which render the people more intelli- 
gent and worthy of their position, and with the harmonious 
action of the other States. Connecticut has responded by 
closing the doors of her only Normal School, to save the State 
the expenditure of a few thousand dollars annually, vMle in a 
single attempt to convict a man of murder, in Litchfield counts/, a 
few years ago, more was exp^mded than for the editcation of 200 
Normal pupils in that year, and the prisoner was acquitted at last. 
It is a f^t for the Legislature to notice, that the judicial ex- 
penditures of the State are enormous, and they might be very 
much reduced by a proper education of the people." 
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The Normal School has no where been truly successful, 
where it has been made only an adjunct to another institution. 
Its special character and distinct aim demand a separate school, 
as does the study of law, medicine or theology. New York has 
long tried the plan of having so-called normal classes in ordi- 
nary academies. The acknowledged failure of the experiment 
there carried on for many years at great cost furnishes an 
instructive lesson to those who are disposed to profit by the 
past The costly mistake of New York did not prevent its rep- 
. etition by Kentucky and Maine. The latter State for several 
years appropriated $3,000 annually to secure a normal depart- 
ment, so-called, in some twenty existing academies, some of 
which, having fallen into decay, no doubt needed this bounty 
of $150 each from the State. The early failure of the experi- 
ment both in Maine and Kentucky was no matter of surprise 
to the intelligent friends of education. When a Normal depart- 
ment is a mere suffix to another institution, it must obviously 
lack that unity and completeness of plan, and those professional 
methods of training which are essential to a true Normal School. 
It is absurd to expect the Principal of an Academy who is to 
teach all branches from the common English, up to the classics, 
mathematics and sciences, to be prepared to give adequate 
instruction in the science and art of teaching. There remain 
in certain States a few feeble academies, whose tumid circulars 
assume the " Normal " prefix, while they resemble the thing 
only in name, and stint in performance as much as they excel 
in promise. 

UNION OF DISTRICTS. 

The tendency to manage schools town wise is growing. 
More towns united their districts last year than in any former 
one. Once united, they stay so. At least there is no in- 
stance where a town has taken this step and after grading 
any of its schools, gone back to the district plan. While 
fully convinced of the superiority of the town system, I do 
not advocate coercion in this matter. A defective plan when 
cherished by the people works better than would the best 
system against their preference or prejudices. Laws may not 
go far in advance of public sentiment Instead of coercion 
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it is well to work and wait where the people themselves are 
progressing so rapidly. This double-headed system entrusts a 
work essentially one to two sets of officers, sometimes inimical, 
and always responsible to different and independent constitu- 
encies, thus sacrificing the interest and unity of the people and 
the improvement of the schools to needless strifa This growing 
friction is working its own cure. Several towns have suffered 
enough to apply the remedy. Others are still taking lessons in 
the school of experience. In many cases committees were ap- 
pointed at the last annual town meeting to examine the subject 
and report at the next Let public sentiment advance as it has 
done for five years, and the district system will soon be aban- 
doned. Nearly all the fiiction in the Free School plan comes 
from the difficulty in getting the new engine into gear with 
the rusty cog-wheels of the old and worn out machine. They 
make poor partners as would the locomotive and the "one hoss 
shay." The people are fast learning the greater economy and 
efficiency of the town system. They see that it favors the 
wiser expenditure of the public money, gains better and more 
permanent teachers, longer schools, and helps the poorer and 
outlying districts. Capital usually centers in the village or 
middle district, while the outside districts may make a small 
show on the grand list These outlying and usually poorer 
districts are great gainers by the change. The wealth of the 
center reUeves their comparative poverty. 

The town system lessens the frequency of tax assessments 
and collections. Towns are required by law to pay only the 
ordinary running expenses of the several schools, and only for 
the legal school year. Most districts desire a school longer 
than thirty weeks. Towns are not required to pay any bills 
for stoves; fumades, furniture, appaZs, or buUdigs, or for 
repairs of the same. A district tax for these items— often very 
small in amount — ^is so great an annoyance that the school is em- 
barrassed for the want of such repairs and supplies. Many a 
house is going to decay because the funds requisite for such pur- 
poses would necessitate a district tax. The expense of the as- 
sessment and collection of such a tax makes too large a share 
of the tax itself. District taxes were collected in eighty-eight 
towns the last year. In most of the districts the amounts thus 
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provided were very small — ^so small that it would have been 
wiser and more economical for the towns to pay the bills. 

Facts on this subject are better than theories. I have there- 
fore requested one of the School Visitors of Branford to describe 
the eflfects of the change in that town. BQs letter shows what 
they did, how they did it, what they gained by it, and why 
they voted almost unanimously "not to go back." It will be 
seen that prior to the union there was much ill feeling in 
regard to school matters, that the discipline was deplorable, 
average attendance low, and the teachers changed generally 
every term ; under the new system, the people are better satis- 
fied, school committee and teachers more permanent, schools 
graded, terms lengthened — ^the motion made at the last annual 
meeting to reduce the school year from forty to thirty weeks, 
not receiving a single vote. The average attendance has im- 
proved twenty-five per cent, scholarship wonderfully improved, 
— one hundred per cent better than it was four years ago. Ob- 
jectors to the union system are requested to read carefully the 
following letter. 

Branford, May Ist, 1871. 
B. G. Northrop, Esq., 

Secretary of State Boa/rd of Education: 

Dear Sir, — ^It gives me pleasure to comply with your request, 
that I should give you a brief account of the practical working 
of the Union School District system in the town of Branford. 

We adopted the system in October, 1867, by almost a unani- 
mous vote of those present at the annual town meeting ; the 
vote was passed after a short discussion, a large number of 
those who voted for it doing so because they were not satisfied 
with the school management at that time, and were willing to 
try any new plan as an experiment 

At that time there were seven school districts in the town. 
The Center district had been formed by the consolidation of 
two districts a few years before, and contained about half the 
school population and taxable property of the town. This dis- 
trict owned two old school houses which were used as primary 
departments in 1867, and one new two story school house, 
which contained an intermediate and a so-called grammar 
department, but the grading of the pupils among the different 
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rooms wa. very imperfect The territory of this district 
extended about a mile in every direction from the center of the 
village. Four of the other districts were contiguous to the 
center district, and each contained one old fashioned district 
school house at an average distance of about two miles from 
the central school house. The sixth district was about four 
miles east of the village, and the seventh was at Stony Creek, 
five or six miles from the center ; each of these last districts 
had new school houses with one room in each. The rate bill 
system had prevailed in all of the districts except the center 
for many years, and the schools had been kept open from six 
to eight months in each year. In the center district, however, 
where a majority of the voters were mechanics, the schools had 
been free for two years previous to 1867, they had been open 
for ten months in the year, and a tax had been laid upon the 
property of the district to pay the expenses ; this course, how- 
ever, had been strongly opposed by a large minority in that 
district, and there was much ill-feeling in relation to school 
matters. 

At this time the average attendance of scholars throughout 
the town was very low, the discipline in most of the schools 
was deplorable, the teachers were generally changed every term, 
and the average attainments of the pupils were much below 
most of the towns in this portion of the State ; there was only 
one school in town where the children would have passed a fair 
examination in the branches taught 

I have made the above statement to show you our condition 
when we commenced the Union system. There is a provision 
in the laws of 1866 and '67, in relation to Union Districts, 
which prohibits the rate bill system in such districts, and as 
the time of our union was before the general free school law of 
1868, a violent opposition to the whole plan was soon mani- 
fested by those tax-payers who disapproved of the free school 
system, and our Union Committee had many difficulties with 
which to contend that were created by these persons, and were 
unable to carry out during- the first year many needed meas- 
ures of reform ; several district and town meetings were held 
upon the subject, but no serious objection was ever urged to 
the Union system itself, except that the expenses mvst be paid 
by a tax upon the property. 
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After the passage of the free school law in 1868, all opposi- 
tion to the Union system ceased, and at the annual town meet- 
ing in 1869, when under the '^ two years' clause '' of the law, a 
motion might have been made to go back to the district system, 
no person made any attempt to do so. Just before the annual 
town meeting in 1870, some mischievous person started a false 
report, that if we should abolish the Union system, we could 
then go back to the rate biU plan of supporting the schools ; 
in consequence of this report there was a very large attendance 
of the friends and opponents of the free school system at the 
town meeting, and a motion was made to abolish the Union 
system; in the debate that followed, the above mentioned 
falsehood was soon exposed, and when the motion was put to 
the meeting it was almost unanimously rejected, and I am satis- 
fied that that vote expl'essed the sentiments of the people of 
Branford upon the merits of the Union District system. 

Since the union we have kept all the schools in town open 
for ten months in the year, we have paid several teachers higher 
salaries than had been paid in the town before, and we have 
employed one additional teacher; these improveinents have 
increased our school expenses and necessarily caused some fault- 
finding by tax-payers, though I am happy to state that most of 
our heavy tax-payers are earnest firiends of free education and 
the Union system. 

The great majority of our people are better satisfied with our 
schools at the present time than they ever were under the old 
district plan, and, notwithstanding the increased taxation for 
schools consequent upon the free school law of 1868, and the 
length of our terms, a proposition that was made at the last 
annual district meeting to reduce the length of the school year 
to thirty weeks, did not receive a single vote. It is needless 
for me to set forth in this letter the many advantages of the 
Union District over the old plan, but I can assure you that we 
have realized more than all the benefits we expected. 

We have established a graded system of schools for the 
whole town, of which every district except that at Stony 
Creek has the full benefit, and the scholars in that district are 
only prevented by the distance from attending the higher grades 
in, the center. In the center of the town we have four well 
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defined grades, and in the outer district school houses the two 
lower grades are united ; the children residing in what were the 
outer districts generally attend at their respective school houses 
until they are qualified to enter room number three at the center. 

The average attendance has improved twenty-five per cent ; 
the standard of scholarship has wonderfully improved, our prin- 
cipal Acting Visitor says it is one hundred per cent better than 
it was four years ago ; the discipline is better than in any coun- 
try town of which I have ever had any knowledge. We have 
made uniform rules for the government of all the schools in the 
town, and we have been able to enforce them. Several of the 
best men in the place were put upon the Union Committee 
when we commenced, and they have nearly all continued to 
take an active interest in attending to the duties of their office ; 
we have thus avoided one of the great drawbacks to efficient 
schools, to wit, a raw committee man every fall with crude 
ideas, or none at all, on the subject of education. 

When we find a good teacher we keep her : several of our 
teachers have been with us for three years, and to this cause I 
attribute the great improvement in scholarship. Under the 
old district system it was practically impossible to keep the 
same teacher in a school for any length of time; but now 
with a permanent committee, and the school visitors being 
a portion of that committee, there is no difficulty. A uniform- 
ity of text books throughout the schools was one of the impor- 
tant advantages gained, and there is much less danger of fre- 
quent changes than under the old system, when every new 
teacher with a pet author would generally succeed in forcing 
his new books into the school under his charge. 

All of the advantages that would accrue to any kind of pub- 
lic business, when under the control of one set of managers, 
rather than of several independent sets, have accrued to us, but 
I have not space to enumerate them ; they will readily occur to 
any intelligent person, who has ever taken an interest in school 
affairs. We have avoided all jealousy between the different 
sections of the town, by treating all alike. We have certainly 
avoided the trouble that has occurred in many towns, since the 
passage of the free%5hool law of 1868, growing out of the divi- 
sion of the money of the town among the respective districts. 
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and this alone is a sufficient reason with many of our town^s 
people for continuing the Union District 

If any statesman should seriously propose that all the money 
needed to carry on the local governments of the respective 
towns in the State should be raised by a State Tax, and after- 
wards apportioned among the towns, it would be no more anom- 
alous than the present system of supporting the schools in those 
towns that adhere to the small district plan. It certainly seems 
as if the present free school law makes it imperatively necessary 
that the towns should abolish all district lines, and manage 
their schools as they would any other town affairs. There may 
be a few towns of the State whose population is so sparse or 
whose territory is so large that no graded system can be estab- 
lished to any advantage, but our experience satisfies me that 
the union of all the districts in any town would do harm in 
none, and if heartily sustained for three years, it would be a 
great blessing to the educational interests of almost eveiy town 

in the State. 

Very respectfully, 

LYNDE HARRISON. 

TEMPORABY UNION. 

Partial relief may be gained to the smaller and poorer dis- 
tricts by a kind of temporary union of two or more districts, 
in accordance with the following School Law, passed by the last 
General Assembly : > 

"Whenever the number of scholars in any district for any 
term of school shall be so small that, in the judgment of the 
district, the maintaining of a separate school by said district 
for such term is inexpedient, such district may, for such term, 
by vote, unite its school with the school of an adjoining dis- 
trict or districts. Such union of schools shall be made only 
with the approval of the school visitors of the town or towns 
in which the districts are situated. And if any district shall 
unite its school with that of another district or districts, as 
provided in this section, such district shall be deemed to have 
complied with the law, in the same manner as if it had main- 
tained a separate school for the time requirell by law." 
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In order to secure the benefit of. this provision, two things 
are necessary : 

First. The district must definitely vote, in a legal district 
meeting, to do what this law says it may do ; and — 

Second. The union of schools thus voted must be approved 
by the school visitors of the town or towns in which the dis- 
tricts are situated. 

A district which neglects to pass such a vote will forfeit its 
share of money bx>m the School Fund, unless it maintains a 
separate school for the time required by law. 

The approval of the School Visitors is necessary, to prevent 
misunderstandings among adjoining district* 

It will be observed that such a vote of a district is for one 
term only. Should a district desire to unite its school with 
another for more than one term, it must pass a separate vote 
anew for each and every term. 

Two years ago, in nearly fifty schools, the average attendance 
for one term (usually the summer term) ranged from two to 
five pupils. It is obviously unwise to maintain a separate 
school for so small a number when they could be sent to an 
adjoining district, especially when the people concerned prefer 
to expend all their scanty school money on the winter school, 
or at least on one term. The above law meets such cases. 
Since the town pays the expenses of all the schools for at 
least thirty weeks, no district can justly complain at the recep- 
tion of scholars from some small or poor adjoining district 
during the legal school year. The required sanction of the 
School Visitors is a sufficient safeguard against the possible 
shirking of responsibility by any wealthy district 

UNION OF TWO OB MORE DISTRICTS. 

There are instances where two or more adjoining districts 
desire to unite and grade their schools, though their towns are 
committed to the district system and do not favor such action. 
They urge the passage of a law permitting union of adjoining 
districts. Division of districts can properly come only by vote 
of the town. The centrifugal forces are already too strong. 
Personal interests or personal strifes and neighborhood quarrels 
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tend to divide districts, while harmony and public spirit alone 
can prepare for union. As this plan neither infringes upon 
the rights nor affects the interests of outsiders, it should be 
left to the choice of those whom it alone concem& A stream 
divides into two districts a small and compact village fiivorably 
situated for the union and grading of its schools. The people 
of that village desire the proposed change, and, were it l^al, 
would unite the two districts probably by a unanimous vote in 
each. They -ask of the Legislature that privilege. 

TEACHEBS' IKSTITUTE& 

The Inistitutes have been more largely attended by Teachers 
and School Officers, than in any former year. The whole num- 
ber present at the different sessions, including often the same 
persons at successive meetings, is considerably over two thou- 
sand. It was a gratifying proof of growmg interest to find many 
teachers attending consecutive meetings, and sometimes in re- 
mote parts of the State. In this view the exercises have been 
constantly varied. No one meeting is a repetition of another. 
There is a wide range of topics and room for fireshness and 
variety. Yet the constant aim is to adapt all the day exercises 
to the practical work of the School room. The evening lectures 
are properly of a more popular character. The day sessions 
regularly occupy six hours and the evening sessions about two 
hours. These meetings mean work. Note books are placed in 
the hands of the teachers, and all are invited to note the outline 
of each lecture. Those here gathered are in earnest, and eager 
for instruction. They constitute an exceedingly attentive and 
appreciative audience. The interest and attention of such an 
assembly gives an inspiration to the lecturer. He addresses 
not only the teachers there gathered, but the fifty pupils 
represented by each teacher. The fiamilies that have kindly 
entertained the teachers at these gatherings deserve the thanks 
of the Mends of Education throughout the State. 

The following list gives the places where the Institutes were 
held, and the date of each. The figures following the several 
dates show the number of Teachers and School Officers attend- 
ing each Institute. 
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Plainyille, September 22-24, 144 Teachers and School Offi- 
cers ; Westville, September 26-27, 87 ; Greenville, Septembr 29 
to October 1, 88; Colchester, October 8-5, 72; Middlefield, 
October 6-8, 78 ; Woodstock, October 10-14, 168 ; Litchfield, 
October 17-19, 102 ; Guilford, December 1-8, 148 ; Southport, 
December 8-10, 167; Hartford, January 6, 60; New Haven, 
January 80, 96 ; February 10, 108 : February 17, 121 ; Water- 
bury, February 20, 44 ; New Haven, February 24, 125 ; Glas- 
tenbury, March 2-4, 71 ; Wallingford, March 9-11, 92 ; Water- 
bury, March 17-18, 81 ; New Haven, April 6, 184 Twenty 
Local Institutes, as stated below, 860. Total number of Teach- 
ers and School Officers, 2,286. 

The following persons have assisted at the Institutes : — Gov- 
ernor James E. English ; Professors Wm. N. Bice and R. G. Hib- 
bard, of Wesleyan University ; Francis T. Bussell, of Trinity 
College; J. C. Bod well, of Hartford Theological Institute; 
Jerome Allen, of Iowa ; Hon. E. E. White, of Ohio ; F. F. 
.Barrows, A. Morse, and W. L. Gage, of Hartford ; O. R Dag- 
gett, of New London ; D. N. Gamp, L N. Oarleton, Wm. B. 
Dwight, E. S. Smith, E. M. Goldthwaite, of New Britain ; H. 
M Cleveland, of Brooklyn ; H. E. Sawyer, of Middletown ; N. 
C. Pond, of Danbury ; H. L. Harrison, of Branford ; Professors 
T. A. Thacher, D. C. Gilman, Wm. H. Brewer, Mark Bailey, 
Louis Bail, of Yale CoU^e ; Ariel Parish, L. L. Camp, B. W. 
Wright, H. C. Davis, J. D. Whitmore, John G. Lewis, of New 
Haven ; Hon. Joseph White, Geo. A. Walton, J. E. Gladwin, 
and Eben Tourj^e, of Massachusetts. 

Most of the lecturers are practical educators, and many of 
them successful teachers in our public schoola The sugges- 
tions they give are the results of mature observation and expe- 
rienca My thanks are due to these gentlemen, who have given 
so much of time and thought to this work, for a very meager 
compensation. 

Twenty local Institutes, limited to individual towns, have 
been held and usually lai^ely attended by citizens as well as 
teachers and school officers. The brevity of the session did 
not permit in them the usual count Assuming the average 
number of teachers and school officers to be eighteen in each, 
which is believed to be below the &ucstj we have an aggregate of 
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360 as given above. There is a great demand for these meet- 
ings, and they were continued as long as our means would per- 
mit 

The following is the financial report :— Number of Teachers* 
Institutes, 33 ; number of Lectures in Institutes, 289 ; amount 
paid for Lectures, $2,483.30 ; for incidental expenses, $516.06 ; 
amount expended, $2,999.36; leaving a balance on hand of 
sixty-four cents. 

The vouchers for all moneys paid out for Institutes have 
been audited and approved by Judge E. Carpenter, the Treas- 
urer of the Board of Education, and deposited in the Comp- 
troller's office, where any one is at liberty to inspect them. 
Similar vouchers for the Normal School expenses are deposited 
with the Treasurer of the Board of Education. 

GOOD SCHOOLS AND GROWTH. 

The new census shows that the towns in our State that have 
grown most during the last ten years are the ones which have 
been most liberal in the support of popular education, while 
poorer schools and shorter school terms mark the towns that 
have been stationary or diminishing in population. The Jvll 
details for each town I have not yet been able to procure from ^ 
the Census Bureau. They will form an instructive chapter for 
the next annual Report. The facts already revealed are enough 
to startle the complacent repose of those sleepy conmiunities 
that glory only in their past Their eminence is all histor- 
ical Instead of an ambition to raise good and great men for 
their present or future weal, their greatness is in their grave- 
yards, and their boast the names on their monuments, more 
than the men of the present Ancestral renown adds honor to 
worthy successors, but brings reproach or disgrace to degene- 
rate sons. So a town is forlorn whose pride rests so entirely on 
the past as to retain no high ambition for the future. 

The new Census demonstrates that improved and especially 
graded schools and growth stand related as cause and effect 
The towns that have declined in population and wealth are the 
ones which had previously fiiUen to the rear in educational 
spirit and liberality. While the towns with good and especially 
with graded schools are the thriving, liberal and busy places, 
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fitly styled " the bee-hive towns," The declining towns I will 
not name. In many of them are now seen hopeful signs of an 
educational revival, and of a better future. It is a significant 
fact that every town on the New York and New Haven railroad, 
beginning at Greenwich, and on the line of the railroad fi'om 
New Haven to Hartford and the State line at Enfield, has 
increased in population. Railway facilities have largely con- 
tributed to this result, and so have improved educational ad- 
vantages. A liberal policy in regard to public schools has long 
characterized the Naugatuck vaUey. This is one explanation 
of the remarkable growth on the whole line of the Naugatuck 
railroad. Manufacturing industries have there so multiplied 
that steam has to work as well as the water increased by large 
reservoirs. In another Connecticut valley with soU, scenery, 
and other natural advantages &r superior, and with equal rail- 
road fiicilities, but with less interest and liberality in behalf of 
schools, the largest water power of the State — enough to dot 
its course for sixty mUes with many Lowells, runs to waste. 
Several causes enter into the explanation of this feet, and 
among them is the condition of public schools. 

Immigration firom New York City is one source of the in- 
crease of our towns. Connecticut has now the opportunity of 
inviting or riepelling wealthy and desirable residents fi:om other 
states, in greatly increasing numbers. New York City is 
rapidly growing. Where shall its swelling throngs of business 
men find their homes? In seeking a country residence, no 
question is so weighty, none so often asked, as that relating to 
the condition of the schools. Let Connecticut progress and 
regain her former glory in education, as she is now rapidly 
doing, and that proud distinction will invite wealth and pop- 
xdation in still larger measure to our borders. The new comers 
from New York City to the shore line and other progressive 
towns, are among the most liberal friends of public schoola 
Gentlemen of intelligent views always feel that money judi- 
ciously expended for schools is well invested, and will never 
impoverish but always enrich a community. No town can 
aflEbrd to show a penurious policy in regard to schools. It 
would be penny-wise and pound-foolisL It would defeat its 
own aim of saving and result in deterioration and loss. 

4 
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We have not space to consider the influence of education 
upon labor, and show how it increases both its worth and wages, 
drawing out inventive talent, multiplying manufacturing in- 
dustries, developing alike individual and national power and 
resources, and improving the condition and opportunities of the 
masses and therefore of all classes. The lessons of the new 
census on these points we reserve for another year when the 
full details can be given. They will prove the " money value " 
of education in business pursuits, a real and substantial value, 
though by no means the highest and best. 

My present aim is to show the influence of schools in attract- 
ing families of affluence and culture to our b^utiful towns. 
Such men shun a narrow-minded and illiberal community. 
Unfortunately a few towns have this unenviable notoriety, 
A good name tends to enrich a town as well as an individual, 
while a bad one may impoverish both. An illustration is too 

easy : the town of , favored in location, accessible by 

railroad, very beautiful in its scenery and unusually healthftil, 
but in the spirit of Peter Klaus, revering the good old ways 
and the old red school house, with cheap teachers, poor schools, 
and as short terms as the law permits, wonders that it is wan- 
ing, while the surrounding towns and many others far more 
remote from New York, rejoice in large and rich accessions to 
their population. These growing towns have learned that no 
external advantages of landscape and location can contribute 
so much towards making any spot an inviting place of resi- 
dence, as the excellence of its schools and the consequent intel- 
ligence of the neighborhood. In such a place, a home has 
new value, and wealth higher attractions. 

Our " new comers " realize that if we do not secure education 
and morality, the only alternative is ignorance, with its legit- 
imate fruits of pauperism, vice and crime. In their effects 
upon the pecuniary interests, as well as the social character of 
a town, the one is like the seven years of plenty, and the other 
like the seven years of famine. 

General education increases the value of all property and 
promotes its security. " Taxes raised for purposes of education 
are like vapors which rise only to descend again in fertilizing 
showers, to bless and beautify the land." There is no item in 
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the catalogue of all our appropriations that ought to be met 
with so great tolerance and favor as that which is expended in 
the education of our youth. This constitutes the most import- 
ant interest with which, as a district, town, city or state, we can 
have to do. 

No other agency so unostentatious and quiet in its work is 
so powerful and pervading in its results, so cheap in its cost, 
and rich in its benefits. Apparently the work of to-day, it is 
laying the foundations of the social fabric for coming genera- 
tions. No other legislation affects agencies so bountiful and 
abiding as that which acts through the schools on the mind 
and morals of society. 

VISITING SCHOOLS. 

A public service of many years in behalf of schools, teachers 
and general education, deepens my conviction of the importance 
of visiting schools by parents and all friends of education. 
Some striking illustrations of the value of this agency have 
recently come under my observation, which say better than 
abstract arguments, "Go thou and do likewisa" 

Governor Jewell has lately visited all the schools of Hart- 
ford, and Governor English has commenced a similar work 
among the schools of New Haven, intending to complete it at 
an early day. These visits have proved most useful. The 
gentlemen named received a welcome from the schools such as 
children only can giva The interest awakened on the part of 
teacher and pupil, the thanks returned, and better still, the close 
attention given to their practical addresses were a gratifjdng 
compensation for their efforts, and they evidently enjoyed this 
mingling with bands of children, listeniog to their spirited 
singing and admirable school exercises, and rousing their ambi- 
tion with fitting words and commendationa And who can es- 
timate the benefits of such visits to the children ? I felt sure 
that to many a poor dispirited boy in plainest garb, were given 
new hopes and aspirations as these Governors each said to them, 
" Boys, you have better advantages than I enjoyed, and have 
advanced farther in your studies than I ever did in my school 
days, for when younger than many of you I had to quit school 
for work and to learn a trade." 
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Profoundly impressed with the great good that may be thus 
accomplishe'd, I would hold up these examples for general im- 
itation. In no way can our citizens, and especially those in 
official positions, contribute more to the improvement of our 
schools. Such visits dignify the school in the estimate of the 
pupils and encourage them to diligence and good conduct 

The usefulness of this kind of work was most happily illus- 
trated in the life of the late General William Williams, of Nor- 
wich. He was long identified not only with the great religious 
movements of the age at home and abroad, but also for over 
twenty years with the interests of popular education. He was 
a liberal patron of learning in various directions, and fulfilled 
with honor the important trusts committed to him. He was 
one of the original founders of the Norwich Free 4.cademy and 
among the most recent contributors to its endowment, and long 
President of the Board of Trustees. His purse was ever open 
for benefactions, but he gave also what was better, his time and 
heart in earnest and unceasing efforts for the improvement of 
our common schools. He not only embraced chance occasions, 
but made opportunities for words of paternal counsel to the 
children and encouragement to the teachers. This was a vol- 
untary labor, paid only by the consciousness of doing good. 
It was a significant fact, as I have journeyed with him to little 
retired districts, to find the children, though strangers to me, 
addressing him by name with fitting respect and reverence as 
their friend and benefactor. 

He loved this humble work because of his interest in the 
future well being of the children. About twenty-five years 
ago he began the systematic inspection of the schools of New 
Londoa county, and visited fi*om 150 to 165 schools a year for 
nearly twenty years. After completing that county he extended 
his labors into other portions of the State. His name wUl be 
cherished with affection by multitudes who gratefiilly remember 
his kindly tones, his benignant face and his wise counsels. His 
practical sympathy and familiar intercourse with children helped 
him to retain the vernal fi^shness of youthful feeling, even after 
he became an octogenarian. On his eightieth birthday he said 
to me: "My visits to the schools have given daily joy to my 
heart and added years to my life." Who will follow his 
example? 
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Many instances have come to my knowledge of persons now 
graduated from college and occupying useful positions in pro- 
fessional life, who attribute a change in their history to some 
impulse given by a visitor in the school-room. " The brief ad- 
dress to school turned the scales and inspired me 

with a desire and determination to get a liberal education," are 
the precise words of one, and express the thought of many. 
The prospect of leaving such an impress upon the plastic mind 
of childhood will give an inspiration to any one who duly ap- 
preciates this work. Children need encouragement and impulse 
even more than mere instruction. Their mental inertia is to be 
overcome, or their restless activity and force to be directed into 
the right channel Advice, encouragement and warning fitly 
uttered by one in cordial sympathy with youth, may perma- 
nently impress the heart and influence the life. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Prior to 1867, Evening Schools were nowhere maintained in 
Connecticut as a part of the Free Public School system. New 
Ijondon, at the suggestion of Hon. Henry P. Haven, took the 
lead in this matter, and by a very successful experiment demon- 
strated the need and usefulness of these schools in our cities 
and larger villages. This example has been widely followed. 
It is deserving of more general imitation. The great success of . 
the boys' school led to organization of a girls' evening school in 
New London, which for two successive winters has been very 
successful. It is proposed next winter to open a similar school 
for girls in New Haven and in other places, as was done in 
Hartford last ^winter. One example makes another. In that 
view I give detailed statements of the working of these schools, 
and commend the subject to the earnest attention of the friends 
of education in all our cities, boroughs and larger villages. 

The New London Evening Schools, 

These schools were in session the past winter 13 weeks, and 
as heretofore, were very successfixL The Boys' School was 
under the charge of Mr. J. S. Lathrop as Principal, assisted by 
5 other teachers. Number of different scholars, 114; largest 
attendance, 96 ; smallest attendance, 17 ; average attendance. 
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48. Seven boys were present every evening during the term. 
At the close of the tenn, in February, prizes were given for 
excellence in Eeading, Spelling, Composition, and general 
deportment ; also for the greatest improvement in Reading and 
Spelling. The first prizes in Spelling and in Composition were 
awarded to a Danish sailor, who has cruised all over the seas. 
The prizes for the greatest improvment in reading were given, 
in the junior department to a boy of Irish parentage, in the 
senior department to a colored boy, who made the most polite 
bow of any of the scholars upon receiving it The first prize 
for deportment was awarded to a son of old Ireland. The seven 
who had been present every evening received special prizes for 
their constant attendance. 

In the Girls' School 4 teachers were employed, and the 
whole number of scholars was 82. In attendance and progress, 
the school was fully equal to that of the previous year, an ac- 
count of which is given in the Appendix to this Report, page 
179. 

The Pearl Street Evenmg School^ Hartford. 
[From Augustus Morse, Esq., Principal of the North District School, Hartford.] 

The school commenced on Monday evening, Nov. 1-ith, 1870. 
About 150 scholars were present at the opening. The females 
were assigned the upper room ; the males were divided into 
two classes, and received instruction upon alternate eveninga 
The school was continued without vacation or interruption five 
evenings of each week, for four months. Reading, Writing, 
Spelling and Arithmetic were the essential branches taught. 

During the term, 337 names were entered on the books ; 
240 males and 97 females. The ages of females varied from 
12 to 60 years, the average being 19 years ; of males from 12 
to 53, average 18 years and 2 months. 

The attendance was as follows : average number of females 
present every evening 32 ; males 46, 10 of whom recited in the 
room with the females, making the average of the room 42. 
While the average attendance of the males was but 46, the 
weekly attendance of different scholars in the male department 
was 82, the average of females being 32, which would give the 
average weekly attendance 114, or about one-third of the entire 
number of names entered. It might seem that the number in 
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regular attendance was small compared with the names entered; 
but when we remember that most, if not all of these scholars 
are employed at some kind of labor, and many of them engaged 
in their regular work two or more evenings each week, and 
then consider that they have a common relish or desire for the 
enjoyment of the varied amusements and entertainments so pro- 
fusely furnished by the City, is it not, on the whole, rather 
creditable, that so large a number even should be found regular 
in attendance upon the drill in common school exercises, thus 
availing themselves of the opportunity afforded them for obtain- 
ing that elementary instruction of which circumstances had 
hitherto deprived them ? The deportment of the scholars, their 
industry, application, desire for improvement, and actual pro- 
gress would compare favorably with our best city schools. The 
school was under the charge of A. Morse as Principal ; assisted 
in the male department by Mr. Arthur Brock] esby. John A. 
Martin, Esq., gave instruction in Penmanship. The female 
department was in charge directly of Misses Cornelia A. Wat- 
rous and Sara J. Cook. 

While it would be desirable if possible to secure greater regu- 
larity in attendance, yet the eagerness with which many sought 
the advantages of the school, and the satisfaction which they 
manifested in the attainments made, even the rejoicings of 
some, that they could read, write, and keep accounts, would, I 
think, satisfy the city that the appropriation for the expenses of 
the school was a truly noble one, and the advantages secured by 
it such as to warrant the continuance of the school with the full 
assurance of perfect success. 

New Haven M)ening School. 

The Evening School commenced its session in New Haven 
about the first of Oct 1870, and continued twenty-four weeks. 
The whole number admitted during the season was about 425. 
The average number belonging to the school during the first 
session of twelve weeks was 183, and the average nightly 
attendance during the same period was 181 ; making the average 
actual attendance 71^ per cent The average number belong- 
ing during the second session was 143, and the average nightly 
attendance was 91 ; making 63 per cent attendance for the ses- 
sion. Five teachers were regularly employed through the 
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boys in "the chair shop " is a drill in attention as well as in the 
handicraft. They may follow other trades on leaving the school, 
but the attainment of skill in one form of work here will facil- 
itate the learning of any trade hereafter. 

In its pecuniary success this school is a modeL After visit- 
ing many similar institutions, I have found none that equals it. 
The fact that less than three hundred boys have earned about 
$15,000 during the last year is a sufficient commendation of the 
business management of the institution. 

CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Eev. Thomas K. Fessenden and the Superintendent furnish 
the following account of this new and needed Institution : — 

The Connecticut Industrial School for Girls was formally 
opened on the 30th of July last, and is now in full and success- 
ful operation. There have been admitted to its guardianship 
thus far 57 inmates, drawn from circumstances of ignorance, 
of peril and want To these neglected waifs this School has 
opened a temporary home, where they have received shelter, 
support, and such instruction as they have needed to qualify 
them for positions of respectability and usefulness. Already 
several have been transferred to private families and virtuous 
society. The most sanguine hopes of its friends have thus far 
been met in regard to the benign influence of its work. It is 
believed that a ftiture of success and eminent usefulness is 
opening before it. 

Office Connecticut Industrial School for Girls, ) 

May 31, 1871. ) 

B. G. Northrop, Esq. 

Dear Sir: — We had in School, May 81, 1870, 22 ; received 
during the year, 35 ; whole number, 57 ; discharged, 9 ; remain- 
ing, 48. 

One was discharged as an unfit subject, one whose time had 
expired, one by order of Judge of Probate, and six obtained 
places. We can accommodate 70 girls without inconvenience. 
Those who come to us show great need of education. A very 
large number had almost entirely neglected school. We give 
three hours to school exclusively, from 2 till 5 every P. M., un- 
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der charge of competent and faithful teachers. The schools are 
graded according to scholarship. We have had occasion to 
promote fix)m the junior to the senior department in several 
instances on account of progress in studies. The schools are 
progressing finely. In the junior class, reading, speUing, writing 
with the elements of Geography are taught ; in the senior, the 
studies are the same more advanced, with elements of grammar. 
The older girls pay considerable attention to writing, and their 
copy books will compare fevorably with those of ordinary 
school girls. Once a month, provided they have sufficient num- 
ber of credit marks, and choose to do so, they can write their 
fiiends. To excel in good letter writing excites their ambition 
and considerable attention is paid to instruction in expression. 
Their letters generally excel in merit those they receive. 

Manifest progress has been made by most, if not all, of the 
girls in* study : some of them are very enthusiastic in it, some 
were very ignorant when they came here, although somewhat 
advanced in years. Our teachers are very faithful, our Sabbath 
School compares favorably with any in the State. The lessons 
comprising four verses of the Bible as a basis are taught by the 
teachers and heard by myself, on Sabbath morning. They also 
enjoy Sabbath service in the afternoon. The girls who have 
left us by indenture or for whom are here found places, are all 
doing well. 

The amount of work which they accomplish is very consid- 
erable. The care of the home cooking, washing and dressing, 
making and mending clothing and bedding, all are done by 
them with the assistance and supervision of the officers. Seve- 
ral thousand paper boxes have also been made in the box room 
within three months. This work, with three hours daily for 
school, gives little time for mischief according to the old adage. 

In health we have been remarkably blest ; there has hardly 
been a case sick enough for the hospital forty-eight hours in 
the year. In the last two months several girls had a run of 
sickness, resulting from colds, but all rapidly recovered. Not 
more than one or two attempts at escape have been made for 
nearly a year, although there is hardly an Institution in the 
country where greater freedom is allowed. 
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"We paid every bill to January 1871, though the income from 
the State will not support the Institution unless it is fulL The 
friends of the girls or the State will have to assist until the 
school is fall When there are so many girls of the class this 
Institution is designed to benefit, in all our larger cities, and 
many of the small ones, it is strange parents, ofiicers, selectmen, 
judges of probate, do not avail themselves oftener of this In- 
stitution. We trust since we possess so great means of doing 
good to this needy and neglected class, the friends of humanity 
throughout the State will aid us in doing all the good possible 
to the largest number. With us each day has a history, and it 
is impossible to get any satisfactory report into so short a spaca 

We thank God for the privilege of laboring so successfully 
as we believe we have, for the best welfere of a class in whom 
gratitude is not one of the traits of character entirely obliter- 
ated. 

J. H. Bradford, Supt 

CONNECTICUT SOLDIERS^ ORPHAN HOME. 

The following extracts from the circular of the executive 
committee, sent to teachers and others in February last, show 
the character of this school and its claims on the sympathy of 
the benevolent 

We have now at our Home in Mansfield, fifty-five children — 
the most of them orphans of Soldiers, who gave their lives for 
our country, in its hour of peril. Their fathers fell at Fred- 
ericksburg, at Winchester, at Petersburg, at Fort Wagner, and 
at Anderson ville. Some of these children have neither father 
nor mother. They have been gathered from various parts of 
the State, into the Home, where they are kindly cared for, and 
educated. They represent a class in our State numbering 
nearly one thousand, who are orphans, friendless, homeless — ^in 
poverty, loneness, and exposed to evil influences. We need 
means to take care of those now at the Home, and to gather in 
, others. We desire to have such large provision, that no des- 
titute orphan child shall be without a home, and the advantages 
of education. We are confident you will be pleased to help 
the fatherless and the orphan. Every circumstance of tbeir 
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conditioii appeals most eloquently for sympathj and aid. We 
therefore invite you, on the anniversary of Washington's Birth, 
to take a collection in the schools under your charge, and for- 
ward it to our Superintendent, J. B. Carpenter, at Mansfield. 

Sixty towns responded to this invitation. 

The following statement of the condition of the school is fur- 
nished by John B. Carpenter, the Superintendent : 

Early in September, Miss E. A. Conant, a teacher of experi- 
ence, was engaged, and entered upon her work with interest, 
and her eflforts have been crowned with most gratifying results. 

A few instances cited, will show what has been done the 
past year. Three little ABC scholars have passed to the 
Third Eeader ; a class of 8 boys and girls have advanced to 
Partial Payments in Eaton's Common School Arithmetic, hav- 
ing never studied practical arithmetic tOl this year ; we have 
interesting classes in Grammar and Geography, and much atten- 
tion is given to reading, spelling and writing ; and the improve- 
ment of all has been very commendabla Singing has received 
attention, with pleasure and benefit to the children. 

In discipline, our aim has been, to exercise all the mildness 
and forbearance consistent with a firm, undeviating course, 
and to make use of encouragements and admonitions instead of 
punishments, whenever there is a prospect that these will be 
attended with success. The ordinary punishment consists in 
depriving the children of some enjoyment, or jJrohibitrng them 
from playing. 

The purpose of this Institution is to "provide a home, educa- 
tion and support " for these unfortunate ones. To ihia we cheer- 
fully devote all our energies, and should the instruction here 
imparted be found to make one child happier, or better, or 
more prepared for the duties of life before him, it will not have 
been in vain. 

Our statistics are a^ follows : 

Number remaining in the Home, April 30, 1870, - - 61 

** received during the year, - - - - 16 

Total, 66 

Number placed out, or returned to friends, - - - 16 

" remaining April 30, 1871, -. - - - 61 
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STATE teachers' ASSOCIATION. 

The meeting of the State Teachers' Association held in New 
Haven in October last was one of the most successful gatherings 
of the kind ever held in Connecticut The Secretary, H. C. 
Davis, reports the number of teachers in attendance as fiill eight 
hundred. The exercises were very creditable to the manage- 
ment of the President, L. L. Camp, of New Haven- Lectures 
or essays were given by Professor W. N. Eice, of Wesleyan 
University, on " the Introduction of Natural Science into Com- 
mon Schools ;" H. E. Sawyer, Superintendent of Schools, Mid- 
dletown, on "Educational Fallacies;" L N. Carleton, Principal 
of the State Normal School, on " the Teacher for the Times ;" 
N. C. Pond, Principal of the Central School, Danbury, on 
*' Physical Culture;" Eben Tourj6e, Director of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, on " Music and its Relation to Com- 
mon School Education ;" S. M. Capron, Principal of the Hartford 
High School, on "the Grammar School and its Relation to the 
High School, the True Province of Each," clearly showing — 

1. The essential unity of the Public School system. 

2. The well-defined limits which bound the different grades 
of Public Schools ; particularly the line of separation between 
the Grammar School and High School 

8. The various branches of study which should be pursued 
in a grammar school course. 

4. The manner in which they should be pursued, with special 
reference to the demands of the High School course of study. 

5. The transfer of pupils to the High School by examination 
or otherwise. 

6. The proper characteristics of such an eicamination. 

7. The High School course or courses of study. How much 
shall be attempted. 

8. In particular, the prime importance of a fully equipped 
Classical Department in every High School 

There were interesting discussions on these topic& Readings 
by Professor R G. Hibbard, of Wesleyan University, and illus- 
trations of rapid arithmetical combinations by Miss E. M. 
Goldthwaite with a class from the Normal School 

Henry E. Sawyer, of Middletown, was elected President for 
the succeeding year. 
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At the closing session able and appropriate addresses were 
given by Governor English, Professors Brewer, Gilman and 
Thacher, H. M. Cleveland, Hon. Henry P. Haven, Ariel Parish, 
Superintendent of the schools of New Haven, and others. The 
Secretary, H. 0. Davis, reports twelve hundred persons as 
present at the evening session. 

ACADEMIES. 

These Institutions are needed, one or more in each county. 
Many towns are too small to maintain either High Schools or 
Academies. An institution like the Bowen Academy at 
Woodstock, meets a want in Windham county. It has lately 
received donations amounting to $24,000, but needs more funds 
and better buildings. It is deservedly growing in numbers and 
in public favor. The location is eligible for healthfiilness and 
beauty of scenery. The surrounding community is quiet and 
moral, and free from the excitements and temptations incident 
to large villages and cities. 

The Suffield Academy is in a very prosperous condition. 
The instruction is complete and thorough. Twenty-seven thou- 
sand dollars have lately been added to its fiinds, and its friends 
intend to raise this amount to one hundred thousand dollars. 
They deserve success in their eflfbrts to make this Academy 
equal in all respects to any in New England, It has already a 
high reputation, and with its increased endowment and present 
plans for enlargement and improvement is sure of a still more 
honorable and useful futura 

The Episcopal Academy of Connecticut, at Cheshire, is in 
charge of an experienced and very successful Principal, Eev. 
Sanford J. Horton, D.B., and five or six resident assistants. It 
has an endowment of about $10,000,. with fine buildings and 
ample grounds. This is a military school, and for boys only. 
Under its present administration it has deservedly attained great 
success. 

Bacon Academy, at Colchester, has a large building, recently 
repaired, and a fund of $25,000. A new interest has lately been 
awakened in this institution and the attendance increased. The 
school is now in an excellent condition, and is accomplishing an 
important work for this and surrounding towns. It is free to 
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residents of Colcliester, and the tuition is low for non-resident 
pupils. 

The Free Academy at Norwich is practically a Free High 
School, and one of a very high order. It is an enduring mon- 
ument to the noble munificence of citizens of NorwicL Its emi- 
nent success and usefulness must give great satisfaction to its 
founders. Its influence upon the other schools is happy. 
Its proffered privileges serve as a prize to stimulate to studious- 
ness and fidelity the scholars in all the lower grades of schools 
in the town. The educational fiwilities here fiimished have 
attracted many families to this beautifiil town. 

This institution has recently been bereaved by the death of 
General William Williams, long President of the Board of 
Trustees, and one of its liberal founders and firmest fiiends. 

The oldest institutions of this kind are the Hopkins Q-rammar 
Schools of New Haven and Hartford, founded more than two 
hundred years ago by the bequest of Governor Edward Hop- 
kins, who died in 1657. The first continues its separate exist- 
ence a^d is virtually a classical Academy of the highest excel- 
lence, second to none in New England. The building is meager, 
but the instruction, under the direction of Henry N. Johnson, 
Principal, is most thorougL Nearly aU the one hundred and 
thirty boys in this school are fitting for college. The generous 
rivalry incident to the gathering of such and so large classes, 
engaged in the same preparatory studies, is stimulating. A 
healthful moral sentiment pervades the school In every re- 
spect but the building, it is in an admirable condition. 

In Hartford the Hopkins Grammar School is united with the 
Free High School, which is now unquestionably the best High 
School in Connecticut, and hardly surpassed by any in this 
country. It is growing in public favor and usefiilness. It is 
deservedly the pride of the citizens of Hartford, who sustain it 
with great unanimity and liberality. The advantages it proffers, 
together with those of the other excellent public schools, have 
attracted many families to Hartford Its beneficent results 
have so endeared the school to the people that the man in Hart- 
ford who should offer the motion in town meeting, so persistently 
pushed and finally so triumphantly put down in New Haven 
five years ago, " to abolish the High School," would be deemed 
a candidate for the Insane Eetreat 
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The New Haven High School, though not destroyed by its 
enemies, is neither what it ought to be nor what it soon will be. 
The present building is unworthy of a city of the culture and 
we^th of New Haven. The Board of Education justly say it 
is inconvenient, unattractive and quite unfitted for the purpose 
for which it is used, with no lecture room, no apparatus to 
illustrate the commonest facts of science, and no facilities for 
experiments. The results accomplished in the face of such dif- 
ficulties are highly creditable to the efficient corps of teachers 
of this school. But New Haven is to have a new High School 
building. The necessary appropriations have been made. The 
city Board of Education have matured the plans. The new 
building will accommodate four hundred pupils, and be pro- 
vided with suitable rooms for lectures and apparatus. 

The Guilford Institute has an excellent building with ample 
grounds and a fand of ten thousand dollars. A plan is now on 
foot for making this institution virtually a Free High School, 
somewhat in the way the Hopkins School was merged in the 
Hartford High School. The Trustees of the Institute would 
retain their corporate existence and all their rights and respon- 
sibilities. The town need only make an appropriation sufficient 
with the income of the Fand to meet the expenses of the 
school, and it can have, without any additional cost for building 
or rent, a first-class High School, open to all the children of the 
town qualified to enter. 

The same union is practicable and is proposed in other towns. 
Such union may be experimental and temporary or permanent, 
as the results of the trial shall determine. The Trustees or the 
town can, at the end of any given year, close the engagement. 
In other States a similar union of High Schools and Academies 
has been more common than in Connecticut The plan has 
everywhere worked well, at least in no instance within my 
knowledge have the parties thus joined been divorced. The 
School Visitors may select and examine the teachers, and the 
Trustees have the right of approval or rejection. Conciliation 
and good sense are of course essential to the harmonious and 
successful working of the system. There are other Academies 
which can just survive only by hybemating half the year, but 
which with moderate aid from the town might thrive the year 
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round, and thus open alik($ to rich and poor the great advan- 
tages of a High School. 

THE CONNECTICUT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

The Connecticut School Journal, suspended soon after the 
war, has been revived during the present year. The credit of 
this movement belongs wholly to the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion, and particularly to the President, H. E. Sawyer, and the 
Secretary, H. C. Davis, who is the Editor and Publisher. At 
the request of the Association, Mr. Davis assumes the entire 
financial management and responsibility. As I have no pecu- 
niary interest in it other than that of every paying subscriber, 
I may express my appreciation of its value, and for the sake of 
the cause it so well serves, my hope of its success. 

This Journal was started by Hon. Henry Barnard, in 1838. 
Its aim now, as then announced, is "to promote the elevated 
character, the increasing prosperity and extensive usefulness of 
the Common Schools of Connecticut'' After a temporary sus- 
pension, its publication was resumed by Mr. Barnard, in 1849. 
At his request the responsibility of its publication was assumed 
by the State Teachers' Association, in 1853, who appointed on 
the Board of Editors Professors John Brocklesby, T. A. Thach- 
er, and D. N. Camp, Eev. Merrill Kichardson, and others. John 
D. Philbrick became resident editor, and afterwards Chas. 
Northend and David IST. Camp. The Journal continued in 
charge of the State Teachers' Association till 1867, when it was 
Suspended. 

Thus far the publisher and editor has kept his promise to 
make it "an aggressive and progressive" Journal 

If it maintains its present character it cannot fail to prove "a 
power in informing, interesting and uniting teachers in what- 
ever shall tend to elevate and improve our schools." The 
School Journal certainly merits the sympathy and support of 
the teachers of Connecticut. 

VOICES OF THE GOVERNORS. 

Since the organization of the Board of Education, making 
the governor ex officio a member of the Board and its chair- 
man, Connecticut has been most fortunate in the efficient aid 
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rendered by those successively in this position. They thus 
oflBcially come into the fall knowledge of our educational 
movements, and share the responsibility. Instead of perform- 
ing these duties in a perfunctory manner, they have each entered 
heartily into the work, with a high appreciation of its import- 
ance and usefolnesa Money and honor can never pay for 
these services, by means of which our system has been re- 
organized, the rate-bill abolished, the Normal school re-estab- 
lished, neglected children cared for and schooled, and a new 
impulse given to the cause throughout the State. It has been 
customary to embody in these Annual Keports the educational 
views of the Governor's Message. That Legislature will be 
historic, and merit the gratitude of the poorer towns, which 
shall embody in a suitable law the sound and practical views of 
this Message on the increase of the School Fund, or in aid of the 
needy districts by a slight State tax or State appropriation. 
Below will be found the educational portion of the Message. 

Free Schools. — The educational interests of the State have 
during the last year made remarkable progress. The free 
school law is now indorsed by the people. The attendance at 
schools has greatly increased, the interest of pupils and parents 
has been enhanced, truancy and irregularity lessened, better 
school houses erected, the school terms lengthened so that our 
school year is now longer than that of any of the New England 
states, and surpassed by only one State in the Union. Salaries 
of teachers have been somewhat advanced, the number of 
absentees greatly reduced, and teachers' Institutes and educa- 
tional meetings more largely attended than in any former year. 

The total amount expended for free schools the past year 
was $1,633,587.76. We have 1,644 public schools in the State 
taught by 2,372 teachers. We have 128,148 children in the 
State between the ages of four and sixteen — an increase for the 
year of 3,041 ; of these 119,944 attend school during some por- 
tion of the year, being an increase over any former year of 5,327. 
The able and exhaustive report of the Board of Education will 
be laid before you. The efficient and indefatigable Secretary 
of the Board has rendered the State much valuable service, for 
which I think he has been inadequately compensated. 

Increase of School Fund, or slight State Tax. — I 
would suggest for your consideration whether there may not be 
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some way devised to increase both the capital and income of the 
School Fund, either by allowing it to legally obtain seven per 
cent, on its loans, or by a light tax in some direction. Its 
present dividend of one dollar per scholar is worth in fact less 
than one-half the former dividend of one dollar, and a half. 
The school tax bears more heavily on the sparsely settled and 
agricultural towns, while the cities and centers of wealth derive 
the most benefit from it The ability, capacity and intelligence 
of the State, like its streams, flow towards the valleys and cen- 
ters of business, and these latter should in turn assist the 
sources from which they are to gain their recruits. 

ScHOOLiNa OF Minors. — The law in regard to the schooling 
of minor children has worked happily, and has been wisely 
administered by the agent of the Board of Education. It has 
received alike the sanction of operatives and manufacturers. 
While strikes and strife between capital and labor, injurious 
alike to all parties, abound in other States, perfect harmony 
exists here between employer and employed. An amendment 
to the law is suggested by the Board of Education, in order to 
secure the actual attendance at school, for at least three months, 
of all the children relieved from employment ; the enactment of 
which I recommend. 

Drawing. — In view of the wide demand for mechanical 
drawing, I think it should be included in the course of common 
school studies. 

Normal School. — ^The Normal School is in a flourishing 
condition, and is doing well a most important work. The whole 
number in attendance the present year is 148. Whole number 
connected with it since its organization, 2,628, at an average 
cost to the State for the normal training of each of less than 
forty dollars. Our annual appropriation to the School is but 
$7,500. It needs mora It is not wise for the State to be nig- 
gardly in its educational department It also needs apparatus, 
of which it has less than many of the high schools of the State, 
and some of the common schools. I think the appropriation for 
this year should be $10,000 or $12,000, besides a specific sum 
for apparatus. 

Sheffield Scientific School. — ^The report of the Board of 
Visitors to the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College will 
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be found very interesting and important While it will show 
good progress in various directions, it will call particidar 
attention to the advance which has been made within the year 
in a department of instruction which has an important bearing 
upon the industries of the State Connecticut can only retain 
her high position among the States by developing the resources 
peculiar to her position. We have neither the fertile fields of 
the West and South, nor the rich mines of the Middle States, 
to depend upon for increase of wealth. We must look to our 
nearness to a market, our ingenuity and skill, mechanical in- 
telligence, utilization of machinery and economy of power, for 
our growth. Our State should be filled with skilled workmen, 
ingenious artizans and improved machinery. Nothing can con- 
tribute so much to bring about this result as fostering such a 
school of the industries as the Sheffield Scientific School is and 
can be mada With a proper support, this school can do for 
Connecticut what the technical school at Zurich has done for 
Switzerland. With our capital, enterprise and varied indus- 
tries, we should command the markets of the world with our 
fabrics. 

Change in the Corporation op Yale College pro- 
posed. — ^The connection of the Commonwealth and Yale Col- 
lege is of increasing importance. The whole State will share in 
its prosperity, or suffer by its failure to maintain the high rank 
which it holds among the great Universities of the world. The 
corporation now consists of eleven gentlemen, who fill vacancies 
in their own number, and the Governor, Lieut. -Governor and six 
Senators of the State. While the interest and representation of 
the State in this venerable College is very large, its official con- 
nection with it is, in fact, almost nominal, as it is rarely the 
case that any of the six Senators attend meetings of the corpora- 
tion. The great body of the graduates, who have a deep in- 
terest in the College, and being scattered throughout every 
State can wield the strongest influence for its welfere, have no 
direct voice in its management I therefore suggest whether it 
would not be well for the State, the College, and the alumni at 
large, to surrender to the latter one-half of the State representa- 
tion in its board of corporation — the new members to be elected 
by the alumni to serve for four years, one to go out each year. 
I do not know how this can be done, if at all, nor am I aware 
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whether it would be agreeable to any of the parties concerned, 
but if it can be accomplished, I think the effect would be good. 

The following extract from the speech of Governor English 
at the Waterbury Teachers' Institute deserves a place in this 
connection : — 

Eecent Progress. — No State is to-day more rapidly pro- 
gressing in education than ours. We may justly feel proud of 
our recent advancement, and I am here to express to you my 
joy and congratulation on this grand result Many magnificent 
new school houses, like the excellent edifice at Wallingford, 
have lately been erected. Our people are everywhere showing 
increased libei-ality for schools, and taxing themselves freely. 
I am proud of my State, as I witness on every hand such 
cheering evidence of growing interest in schools. 

School Taxation on Property rather than on Per- 
sons. — The question has been much discussed, whether school 
taxation should be on persons or on property. I hold that it 
should be on property. The old rate-bill system is altogether 
wrong. It is for the interest of capital to promote education. 
Its growth and protection depend on education. A few do 
not seem to understand why schools should be free to all, any 
more than that tea, coffee, sugar, or other provisions should be 
free. But there is no analogy between the two. A man may 
deny himself the luxuries, or even the necessaries of life, and 
harm only himself The State may not interfere. The public 
is not specially effected by his choice in this matter. But 
neither the parent nor the State has a right to let children grow 
up idle and vicious, to corrupt themselves and their companions, 
and to injure the community. The State has a right to seize 
vagrant children and put them into the schools, for every one 
who grows up in ignorance injures others as well as himself 
His consequent idleness and immorality are a public wrong. 
The State not only has the right to protect itself from such 
danger, but it is its duty, on the ground of economy, and even 
of self-preservation. All admit that the State should protect 
both person and property. Now, universal education is the 
most effective means to this end. Strike out our schools and 
churches, and what have you left ? You have prisons ; aye, 
and the gallows ; and yet more, criminals to crowd them. If 
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the State may support jails, and support criminals in prison, 
may it not also prevent their crime by education ; and is not 
such prevention cheaper and better than punishment ? A large 
proportion of the inmates of our prisons can neither read nor 
write. It is their ignorance and idleness that have created 
great expense for the State. 

Education and Industry. — Education, while important 
everywhere, is more essential to Connecticut than to almost 
any other Stata We cai^not live Uy agric^lljure alone. Our 
narrow limits, poor soil and severe climate forbid. Our rela- 
tively dense population cannot subsist on the products of our 
barren soil There are hot four months' provisions for our 
people at any one time in Connecticut Ninety days' interrup- 
tion of importation from other States would create a famine 
here. We must live by our skilled industry, and largely by 
our manufactories. We must labor, not only with our hands, 
but with our brains, as welL 

Vagrant Children. — ^We have recently taken an impor- 
taiit step in New Haven, and instructed our police to place 
every child of school age, found idle and wandering in the 
streets, in the public schools.. We cannot aflford to neglect 
them, for vice and crime follow close upon idleness and igno- 
rance. I hope this example wiU be followed widely through- 
out the State. 

Board of Education. — As I am, ex officio, a member of 
the Board of Education, I feel it due to the members of that 
Board, and to the honorable Secretary, to make a further state- 
ment When I heard that a vote was passed in the House of 
Eepresentatives last summer to abolish the Board of Education, 
I dropped my head in shame. The gentleman who represented 
the opposition complained of the expenses of the Board. On 
examination, I found the total expense paid for that Board by 
his town was $11.60, whik the time of the Legislature he consumed 
in opposing the Board cost the State many times that amount.^ 
The members of the Board perform their official duties without 
pay, receiving only their traveling expenses, which do not aver- 
age $33 to each member. The Eeport of the Board of Educa- 

* The expenses of the Legislature average considerably more than $1000 per 
day, and more than one day's time was consumed in the discussion of that ques- 
tion during the session. 
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tion is the most valuable document issued by the Stata It has 
already a world-wide reputation. Applications for this volume 
have come to me from the governments of Europe and South 
America, as well as the different States of our own country. 

ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES RESPECTING SCHOOL LAWS. 

Question 1st Can a district prevent children not living within 
its limits from attending its school, provided they are willing to 
pay for the privilege ? 

Answer. Yes. No district is under any legal obligation to 
provide a school or school house for children living outside of 
its limits. And no child has the legal right to attend the school 
of any other district than that in which he actually resides. 

The temporary union of two or more schools, provided for in 
Section 8 of the law of 1870, and referred to on pages 48 and 
49 of this report, is an exception to this rule. — In equity, where 
a town supplies all the cost of the schools, arrangements should 
be made by which all children may attend the school most con- 
venient for them. The right of every child between the ages 
of four and sixteen to attend the school of the district in which 
he lives is expressly declared by the law of August 1st, 1868. 

But a district may, if it pleases, admit non-resident children 
to its school at any time, either with or without the payment 
of tuition. 

Where the union system or town system is adopted, the 
question now under consideration cannot arise. 

Ques. 2. Have children over sixteen years of age any right 
to attend the public schools ? 

Ans, The Statutes of the State contain no direct answer 
to this question, but immemorial usage — which is, virtually, 
the law on this point — decides emphatically in favor of that 
right The enumeration of children is taken as the basis for 
the distribution of the income from the School Fund, but not 
as determining who have the right to attend the public schools. 
The law of 1868, referred to under Question 1st, affirms the 
right of a certain part of the children, but cannot be rightly 
understood as denying the right of others. 

One of the facts which district committees and school visitors 
are required to report is the " number registered who were over 
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sixteen years of age." This manifestly implies tliat those over 
sixteen are eoGpected to attend public schools. 

Ques. 3. K the school house accommodations of a district 
are sufficient for only a part of the children living within its 
limits, have those under sixteen years a better right to be ad- 
mitted to the school than those over sixteen ? 

Ans. Where all have an equal right, it is impossible to 
say which have the best right Each district ought to provide 
school accommodations for all its children that need them, and 
failing to do this, it may become liable to forfeiture of the 
public school' moneys. 

Ques. 4. How wide a meaning is to be given to the words 
" incidental expenses," as used in Sections 1 and 5 of the school 
law passed in 1870 ? 

Ans, The meaning of those words is necessarily somewhat 
indefinite. Each "joint board," provided for in Section 2 of 
that law, have some discretionary power in fixing the meaning 
for their own town. If a wider meaning should be given in one 
town than another, no particular harm would result. Where 
there are joint districts, it is desirable to have essentially the 
same meaning given in each of the towns within which such 
district is situated. The special design in the insertion of those 
words was to avoid the necessity for levying district taxes to 
meet petty expenses. — But to answer the question more par- 
ticularly : (1.) Repairs of small amount may properly be con- 
sidered "incidental expenses." It is not intended that a dis- 
trict tax shall be levied whenever a pane of glass is set, or a 
new lock, key or hinge is purchased. (2.) Articles that every 
school has to procure frequently^ such as brooms, water pails, 
drinking cups, crayons, etc., are to be provided as " incidentals." 
(3.) The expenses of taking care of school houses, as sweeping, 
making fires, etc., maybe considered "incidentals," and the 
"joint board " in each town may properly make a fair allowance 
for them in the several districts. But where a town contains 
no large school house, and where, consequently, the expenses 
of this kind are very small, the districts will best promote the 
public interest by providing for these expenses without cost 
to the town. In some small districts, the older scholars vol- 
unteer " to take their turn" in the care of the school-room with- 
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out compensatioiL (4) Books for poor children the school law 
expressly says, (Section 84,) shall be provided " at the expense 
of the district^" The iovw, cannot therefore be required to pay 
for them. (5.) The cost of insuring school houses and furniture 
against loss by fire is not to be included among the " inciden- 
tals " which a town is required by the law to assuma (6.) The 
procuring of "Libraries and Apparatus" for the districts is not 
obligatory upon any town. (7.) The building, furnishing and 
repairing of school houses devolve upon the districts. Desks, 
tables, chairs, stoves and blackboards are to be reckoned a part 
of the furnishing of school rooms, and no district can claim of 
the town the payment for such articles. 

But some towns have chosen to assume for the districts 
certain classes of expenses which they could not be legally 
required to pay ; such as the cost of insurance of school 
houses, and of securing State appropriations for " Library and 
Apparatus," blackboards, or other articles of ftimiture. A dis- 
tinction is to be made between what a town rmist do, and what 
it may do. A town Tnay assume any part of the expenses of 
its schools, beyond what the law requires. 

Ques. 6. If a town at its annual meeting appropriates a sujn 
insufficient, in connection with money from public funds, to 
maintain its schools 30 (or 24) weeks, can the deficiency be 
thrown upon the districts, no " extravagant " or " unnecessary " 
expenses being shown? And would the "joint board " be jus- 
tified in rejecting, as "extravagant " or " unnecessary," expenses 
that are plainly reasonable and necessary ? 

Ans. No. If the town fails to appropriate a sufficient sum 
at its annual meeting, it should make an additional appropriation 
at a subsequent meeting. There can be no justification for call- 
ing that "unreasonable or extravagant" which is plainly 
reasonable and necessary. 

Qiies. 6. Has a town the right to vote that the money raised 
for schools by town tax shall be divided among the districts of 
the town in proportion to the amount of their taxable property? 

Ans, The law of 1870, (Sec. 4) allows towns to " direct the 
mode of distribution." But, plainly, this does not allow a 
town to contravene that part of the law which requires that 
every district be provided by the town with sufficient funds to 
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maintain its school at least 80 (or 24) weeks. If that require- 
ment is complied with, the mode of distribution above indi- 
cated is allowable. But if any district would, by that mode of 
distribution, fail to receive a reasonably sufficient sum for 30 
(or 24) weeks school, the town has not fulfilled its legal duty 
toward that district. 

Ques. 7. If a town votes to distribute the avails of its tax for 
schools in the way just mentioned, and a district by economical 
management' would be able to maintain its school a longer time 
than the law requires, cannot such district claim of the town 
the money that the town had voted to it? And has not such 
district a right to secure the benefit of its own economy, by 
receiving from the town funds for more than 80 weeks school ? 

Ans. The law of the State is fully complied with when the 
town has provided each district with funds for 80 (or 24) weeks 
schooL Bat a town is bound in honor, if not in law, to carry- 
out in good faith any vote that it may have passed. A district 
which has been careful and economical in its expenditures, for 
the purpose of lengthening its school, has the right to expect 
the town to allow it the benefit of its good management. 

Qy£s, 8. Can a district continue its school 30 weeks in one 
session, and answer the requirements of the law ? 

Ans, Yes. The law leaves such details for each district to 
determine for itself 

Qiies, 9. Can a district committee or treasurer draw all the 
school money from the town at one time. 

Ans. Yes ; on the conditions specified in Sections 5 and 6 of 
the law passed in 1870. 

Ques. 10. Can a district have a rate-bill before its school has 
been kept the legal school year by the public fands ? 

Ans. No. The last sentence of Sec. 6 of the law of 1870 
allows "tuition charges" for "the payment of the additional 
expense of continuing any school longer than the time required 
by law." The right to levy rate-bills is limited to cases of that 
kind. 

Ques. 11. If Dist No. 1, by reason of higher payment for 
wages, board and fuel, expends for 30 weeks school more than its 
proportionate share of the town school appropriation, but is not 
ex^travagant nor unreasonable in its expenditures; and Dist. 
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No. 2, by care and economy, spends less tlian its fair share for 
80 weeks school ; shall the money that would properly go to 
No. 2 be paid to No. 1, or shall No. 1 be required to levy a tax 
to pay the excess of its expenses above its due proportion of 
the town appropriation ? And shall No. 2 receive money from 
the town for 30 weeks school only, or shall its fair proportion 
of the town appropriation be paid to it, even if it will thus 
have more than 30 weeks school? 

Ans. Each district is to be provided by the town with money 
for *^ the ordinary expenses of ordinary schools " for at least the 
legal school year, before any district receives funds for any 
longer school After this requirement of the law is satisfied, if 
any unexpended funds for school purposes are at the disposal 
of the joint board, they may, if they please^ give the larger share 
of it to those districts which by carefdl economv were able to 
continue their schools 30 weeks without expending their fair 
proportion of the town appropriation. Such districts wUl thus 
receive the benefit of their own good management, and will be 
encouraged to repeat it. Such encouragement they justly 
deserva 

Qries. 12. Has a town any right, under the law of 1870, to 
distribute school money among its districts in proportion to the 
average attendance, or the aggregate attendance, and to leave 
any district with less money than will suffice for 80 (or 24) 
weeks school? 

Ans, The right which a town has to " direct the mode of dis- 
tribution " of school moneys, (Sec. 4,) does not allow of leaving 
any district without the means to defray "the ordinary ex- 
penses of ordinary schools " for at least the legal year ; for the 
requirement of this minimum is imperative upon all towns. 
With this limitation, the mode of distribution indicated in the 
above question is allowable.* 

Ques. 13. What kind of a school is " of a higher order than 
is required by the law of the State," as these words are used in 
Sec. 6 of the law of 1870 ? 

Ans. The law is not and cannot well be definite on this point. 
Section 103 of the School Laws states the lowest qualifications 
that a teacher must possess, but how high or advanced studies 

* See pages 168, 185 and 186, in the Appendix to this Report. 
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may be pursued in a public school the law cannot precisely de- 
fine. In providing for the expenses of public schools, the 
general principle is that the towns are to pay " the ordinary ex- 
penses of ordinary schools." But in the application of this 
principle the "joint board " of a town have a wide discretionary 
power. In some large districts, the school officers of the town 
have approved of paying for the services of teachers competent 
to instruct in the higher branches; and such branches have 
been taught in schools maintained entirely without special ex- 
pense to the district The law is purposely and wisely indef- 
inite in leaving to each town the decision of the question how 
excellent its schools shall be. A large graded school may 
properlv expect to be encouraged in carrying pupils forward 
into the higher English branches. 

Ques, 14. May a district expend any surplus of school money 
remaining in its treasury for paying old debts, or for repairing 
its ^chool house ? 

Ans. The law of 1870 was manifestly drawn up on the sup- 
position that each town will each year provide the expenses of 
its schools, at least for the minimum time required. This law 
makes no provision for anything beyond the current expenses 
of the current year. Any surplus of appropriation, instead of 
being distributed to the districts, will remain in the town treas- 
ury. But if a district has on hand a surplus fix)m some 
previous distribution of town school moneys, and has also a 
debt incurred for that class of expenses which the town is now 
required to pay, it may use such money to cancel such debt. 
The cost of building and repairing school houses each district 
is expected to bear, for itsel:^ and the town appropriation is not 
designed for expenses of that kind. 

Ques, 15. Have the Board of Visitors the power to suspend 
or expel unruly pupils, in every town, or only in certain par- 
ticular towns or cities ? 

Ans. In ordinary school districts, this power is given to dis- 
trict committees, as is shown by Section 84 of the School Laws. 
In districts organized under Section 89 of the School Laws, and 
in Union Districts formed by towns in accordance with the 
Act of July, 19th 1867, (pages 84-86 of School Law pamphlet,) 
the "Board of Education," or "School Committee," are en- 
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trusted witli all tlie powers and duties of both School Visitors 
and District Committees ; and accordingly they have the power 
to expel or suspend pupils. 

Ques. 16. When two school districts are united into one, and 
one of them, (No. 1,) had no school property, or very little, 
while the other, (No. 2,) had a good school house and other 
possessions, ought the united district to enter into possession 
of the property of No. 2 without some equalization between the 
two former districts ? 

Ana, Section 71 of the School Laws provides, in general^ for 
such cases. Section 63 provides for an appeal by an aggrieved 
district from the action or neglect of action of a town in the 
matter of forming, altering, or dissolving school districts, to the 
Superior Court ; and Sections 64, 65 and 66, direct the mode 
of conducting such appeal The settlement of such questions 
is primarily the duty of tovms. If a satisfactory adjustment is 
not thus reached, resort is next to the Superior Court In 
cases like that described in this question, (16), equity and jus- 
tice require some such arrangement as that mentioned in Sec- 
tion 4 of the Act providing for the formation of Union Districts 
by towns. — (See page 36 of School Law pamphlet). 

Ques. 17. If the certificate of a teacher has been annulled by 
the Board of Visitors, in accordance with Section 104 of the 
School Laws, — ^such teacher proving unqualified — ^but the com- 
mittee who had employed such teacher refuses to dismiss the 
teacher, or to employ another in her stead ; have the Board of 
Visitors the right to appoint a new committee for such district, 
upon application according to law, (Sec. 83,) or can the com- 
mittee remain in office until the next annual meeting ? 

Ans. One part of the duty of the district committee, as de- 
fined by law, (Sec. 84,) is to " employ one or more qualified 
teachers." The employing of a teacher whom the Board of 
Visitors pronounce unqualified does not satisfy this require- 
ment of the law, and a committee who insists upon retaining 
such unqualified teacher may properly be considered as " refus- 
ing to perform the duties of his office," (Sec. 82,) and his place 
may be filled by the Board of Visitors in accordance with Sec- 
tion 83. No district should be allowed to suffer loss on ac- 
count of any one man's perverse self- will 
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Ques. 18. If a teacher is deprived of a certificate, as supposed 
in Question 17, and such teacher is nevertheless retained, as 
one of the teachers in a graded school, does the forfeiture of 
public money for the payment of teachers' salaries in such 
school extend to all the teachers of the school, or only to the 
one who has no certificate of qualification ? 

Ans. To the one, only. 

GIFTS AND LEGACIES IN THE LAST DECADE. 

The last decade is unprecedented in the number and amount 
of gifts and legacies for learning. The amount is probably 
greater than that given for the same objects in any previous fifty 
years. The donations for colleges, seminaries, schools, acade- 
mies and libraries in Connecticut, as shown in detail below, is 
nearly three millions of dollars. 

This indicates a better appreciation of our higher institu- 
tions of learning and the growing liberality of our wealthy 
men. Our colleges are entering upon a new era in their history. 
While with due conservatism, they "hold fast to that which is 
good " and heed the lessons of experience, they are truly pro- 
gressive, and seeking to meet the advancing wants of the age. 
The impression has gone abroad that our colleges are rich and 
in need of nothing ; whereas, they are all still poor and in need 
of many things — of more Professors, and more funds to relieve 
their embarrassment firom meager salaries. Indeed, the oldest 
institution, having the most funds and the most students, is 
practically the poorest True, noble endowments have been 
received, but in a college naturally and necessarily "one supply 
makes another want." The enlargement of one department ne- 
cessitates a corresponding expansion of others. Besides, many 
of the largest legacies are " tied up " by the will of the donor 
for the benefit of some particular department or branch of learn- 
ing, and therefore not avaHable for general expenses. 

Says Professor Dana: "Needs, not possessions, are the meas- 
ure of poverty. Yale College is still poor, far beyond the 
knowledge of its fi:iends. This poverty is due partly to prosper- 
ity or the increase in the number of students ; partly to the de- 
mands of the age as regards education ; partly to a natural out- 
growing of its old clothes, and not a little to the cost of pro- 
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duce in the market" He justly urges the pressing need of " at 
least nine new professorships — one each of the English and 
German languages ; of Physics ; of Political Science ; of Elocu- 
tion ; of History ; and three or four Assistant Professors, besides 
three additional Tutors, and new buildings for lecture rooms and 
for Chemistry and Physics and other purposes, and funds for 
beneficiary purposes and scholarships. Yale is now able to 
give $8,000 to needy students and scholarships, and soon will 
have $11,000 for that purpose, but ought to be able to give 
twice that amount to indigent but worthy students." The poor 
are needed in a College as well as in a church. Either will 
suffer in its higher life when patronized only by the rick The 
indigent members of College are often -the best scholars, and 
frequently become the most efficient men. 

Professor Dana shows, by a detailed statement, that the ad- 
ditional funds and endowments essential for these purposes in 
the Academic department alone amount to $785,000, and that 
the College can not retain its high position before the public 
without some such liberal endowment Into this estimate the 
necessities of the scientific and professional schools, great and 
pressing as they are, do not enter. 

This statistical statement in regard to the wants of one of 
our Colleges applies with some modifications to them all. The 
gifts recently made encourage the hope of still greater munifi- 
cence in behalf of learning. 

The aim of the College and of the Common School is one. 
Each helps the other. Let the Common Schools improve, and 
more and better candidates will seek coUegiate cultura On the 
other hand, the College can greatly advance the SchooL 

The sympathy shown by the three Connecticut Colleges with 
our Common Schools, and the efforts thence put forth for the 
improvement of our teachers, and the advancement of popular 
interest in public instruction through personal influence, educa- 
tional lectures, and the press, have been most serviceable to the 
cause, and most cordially welcomed by the people. The con- 
sciousness of doing great good, and promoting a cause vital to 
the highest well being of society, must be the chief reward of 
the representatives of the College who have rendered this in- 
valuable service. 
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Most of the benefactions in the following list are personal 
gifts instead of legacies. Wealthy men are learning the wis- 
dom of becoming their own executors. So many munificent 
legacies have either been lessened or lost in the wrangles of 
contending heirs as to show the economy and forecast of giving 
while living and while the donor can advise in the disburse- 
ment, and both increase and enjoy the fruits of his benefactiona 
A happy illustration is at hand. The example of the generous 
founder of the Yale Scientific School is worthy of imitation. 
In addition to his princely gifts, that institution has enjoyed his 
rare sagacity and large business experience in the investment 
and expenditure of its funds. And what gratification must 
come to him from the organization of an institution, already the 
most eminent of the kind in the country, prosperous beyond 
the sanguine expectations of its friends, whose future useful- 
ness and power only generations yet unborn can tell ? When, 
in behalf of the young men of Connecticut I expressed to him 
my appreciation of the service thus rendered both to science 
and to our youth, he said : " The success of the school from the 
start gives me day by day the greatest satisfaction, and more 
than repays me for what I have done." 

A Statement of some of the Donations for JEcktcationcU purposes 

during the past ten years. 

TO YALE COLLEGE. 

Aci^demical Department, $102,063.92 

Building Funds, Original Gifts, 1 75,000.00 

" " Accumulated Interest, 42,000.00 
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Theological Department, 193,507.82 

Building Funds, Divinity HaU, 140,316.00 

" " Marquand Chapel, 21,560.00 

Art Department, Cost of Building, 1 80,000.00 

Sheffield Scientific School, 72,500.00 

" « « Building, 150,000.00 

National Grant Fund, 136,000.00 

(The Princ^Mi of this Fund is in charge of the State, the interest, at 6 per cent, 
is paid to the College sem' -annually.) 

6 
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University Professorships, 175,000.00 

Medical Department, 2,000.00 

Peabody Fund, given to trustees, for Yale College ; viz: 

Endowment Fund, 30,000.00 

Building Fund, Principal, 120,000.00 

" " Increase and Interest, 36,600.00 

Total, $1,475,437.74 

Philip Maret's bequest, 120,000.00 

Astronomical Observatory — proposed gifk of Hon. 

O. F.Winchester, 100,000.00 

Grand Total, $1,695,437.74 

TO TRINITY COLLEGE. 

Increase of Endowment, $100,000.00 

President Wheaton's bequest, 10,000.00 

" " Chapel Fund, 10,000.00 

Accumulated Interest on " " (about) 6,000.00 

$126,000.00 

TO WE8LBYAN UNlVBRSrrY. 

" Orange Judd Hall," $100,000.00 

Other Gifts, (about) 400,000.00 

$500,000.00 

THE MORGAN SCHOOL, CLINTON. 

Gift of Charles Morgan of New York, $60,000 

THE BULKLBY SCHOOL, NEW LONDON. 

The original gift of $20,000 was not to be used until it had 
increased to $50,000. When this sum was reached, in 1867, it 
was found to be inadequate for the purpose intended, and the 
General Assembly allowed the Trustees to accumulate an ad- 
ditional amount before building. In January, 1871, it amoun- 
ted to $70,000. A Granite school-house, now building, will be 
finished next year. 

TO NOBWICH FBEE ACADEMY. 

Added to permanent Fund, $30,000.00 

Prize Fund, ], 000.00 

$31,000.00 
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THE CONNECTICUT LITEBABT INSTITUTE, SUFFIELD. 

During the past year an endowment, already exceeding 
$27,000, has been raised, which it is intended to increase to at 
least $50,000, and probably to $100,000. Some legacies have 
been received, the proceeds of which are not yet available. 

BOWEN ACADEMY, WOODSTOCK, 

Sinking Fmid, $16,000 

Building Fund, 8,000 

(to be made $10,000). ' 

$24,000 

WATBBBUET LIBBABY. 

Bequest of Silas Bronson, $200,000 

Books from various donors, at least 3,600 

$203,500 

DANBUBY LIBBABY. 

The White Brothers, $31,000 

Charles H. Merrett and family, 560 

Books from various persons, at least 300 

$31,850 

THE WATKINSON LIBBABY, HABTFOBD. 

Bequest of David Watkinson, $100,000 

THE BOSE LIBBABY, WBTHEBSFIELD. 

Gift of Chauncey Rose, $2,600 

Contributions of citizens, (about) 1,000 

$3,600 

THE BILL LIBBABY, LEDYABD. 

Original gift of Henry Bill, $1,000 

Subsequent gifts " " ". (about) 2,600 

$3,600 

Various other donations have been made to the Bill Library, 
but the value of them is not stated. 

Total of the above named gifts, $2,875,787.74. Other gifts 
already promised, on some of which interest is yearly paid, 
make the total amount more than three millions. 

My thanks arfe due to the officers of the Hartford High 
School and the Colleges, for the gratuitous use of the plates of 
the fine buildings represented in this Eeport 



• 
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TRINITT COLLEGE. 



The last ten years have witnessed a decided progress in this 
institution. In addition to the gifts already mentioned (page 
86), large additions have been made to the Library Fund, 
which is now nearly $25,000. President Wheaton also gave 
to the College his valuable library, and the family of the late 
Bishop Chase, of New Hampshire, have given his very large 
and valuable collection of pamphlets, chiefly theological and 
historical. Increased accommodations for the library are ur- 
gently needed, particularly since the old literary societies were 
dissolved last year, and their libraries deposited in the College 
Library. At present it is found necessary to store, temporarily, 
some of the least used books in the attic of Seabury HalL It 
is hoped that a new library building will be erected ere long. 

A new Chapel will be built as soon as the " Chapel Fund " 
becomes large enough to enable the College to erect a suitable 
building. A gymnasium is soon to be erected. The College 
grounds have recently been graded and laid out anew, and en- 
closed with a substantial fence ; and the external appearance of 
the buildings much improved. 

A colossal bronze statue of Bishop Brownell, the Founder 
and first President of the College, was erected upon the grounds 
in 1869, through the munificence of Gurdon W. Bumham, Esq., 
of New York. It is a very fine work of art — The College is 
one of three residuary legatees of the estate of the late Chester 
Adams, Esq., of Hartford. The amount to be received firom 
this source may be $50,000. — The Hall occupied for many 
years by the Athenaeum Society has been fitted up as a portrait 
gallery. — In 1869 the Faculty and Students united in establish- 
ing a Reading Room, which has been decidedly successful 

In 1868, the Hon. Isaac Toucey founded four scholarships, 
each yielding $300 a year, to be assigned, afler competitive ex- 
amination, to students preparing for the ministry. The mem- 
bers of each college class have an opportunity to compete for 
one of these scholarships. Mr. Toucey made farther provision for 
three scholarships in the Berkeley Divinity School, by fiinds of 
which the College is in part a trustee, so that his scholars may re- 
ceive a like sum each year till their ordination. — In 1864, was 
founded the Mather Scholarship, in memory of a member of the 
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class of 1866. The holder of this scholarship is exempt from all 
charges for "tuition, room-rent, fuel for recitation rooms, or 
other general objects." 

There have also been important changes in the internal ar- 
rangements of the College. The department of Ancient Lan- 
guages has been divided, and there is now a Professor of Greek 
and one of Latin. In 1870 a permanent Professor of Modem 
Languages was appointed, in place of a temporary Instructor ; 
also an Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philos- 
ophy, to take charge of the pure Mathematics. 

The standard of requirement for admission has been raised, 
and the work done in the College and required for graduation 
is more thorough than formerly. The English department, un- 
der the charge of Professor Johnson, is worthy of special men- 
tion, and the course of study in this important department is 
believed to be one of the best in the colleges of our country. 

An important change in the course of instruction has been 
introduced this year, by dividing the classes according to the 
proficiency of the students in the several departments. This 
plan has been found to work to the advantage of all concerned, 
and the good scholars have been able to go on as fast as they 
could master each subject A considerable amount of volun- 
tary work is done by men in each of the classes. The intellec- 
tual condition of the College was never so good. 

A regulation has been made which tends to secure good pre- 
paration for speaking at Commencement. No Senior is admit- 
ted to the final examination for degrees unless he has commit- 
ted and satisfactorily rehearsed his Graduating Oration. After 
this year, there will never be more than ten, and generally not 
over seven, appointments to speak at Commencement. 

THE SILAS BRONSON LIBRARY, WATERBURY. 

Mr. Silas Bronson, who died in New York City in Novem- 
ber, 1867, bequeathed to the city of Waterbury $200,000, for 
the purpose of " establishing a library for the common use of 
all the inhabitants of said city." In February, 1868, measures 
were taken by the Common Council of Waterbury for some 
organization to receive and take charge of this bequest The 
plan thus originated was assented to by a vote of the city, and 
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was made a part of the City Charter by an Act of the Legisla- 
ture, passed in July, 1868. The management of the funds is 
entrusted to a "Board of Agents," composed of twelve prom- 
inent citizens. This Board is divided into six classes, so that 
the terms of two members expire each year. The Act of the 
Legislature, above mentioned, designated the members of the 
Board as first organized, who divided themselves into classes 
by lot At each annual city election, two members of the 
Board are chosen by popular vote, but no elector is to vote for 
more than one person for this office. The Board of Agents 
choose from among their own number a President, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

In March, 1869, the sum of $188,000 was received from the 
estate, being the whole of the bequest, less the Government tax 
of $12,000. The Board then proceeded at once to carry out the 
wishes of the testator. A building was purchased and fitted up, 
and Mr. W. P. Poole, the well-known librarian, was employed 
to purchase books and organize the Library. He was engaged 
one year upon this work. The result is a well-selected Library 
of nearly 11,500 volumes. Of these, 4,440 were purchased by 
Mr. Poole in this country, and 3,421 were imported from abroad, 
under his direction ; 2,559 were given by the Young Men's In- 
stitute ; 515 were received from the United States Government, 
in answer to the solicitations of Hon. S. W. Kellogg, and the 
remainder from various other sources. 

The Library was opened to the public, April Ist, 1870. It 
is free to all residents of the city, who comply with the rules 
established for its management by the Board of Agents. Ap- 
plicants must register their names, preliminary to drawing 
books. The number registered in the first two months was 
nearly 1,600. The number of books drawn in that time was 
10,095, or about 220 per day, on the average, for each day on 
which books could be drawn. The greatest number on any one 
day was 891, the smallest, 107. 

A free Beading Room was opened at the same date as the Li- 
brary. Though no record of attendance there has been kept, 
it has been well patronized, being rarely unoccupied for a mo- 
ment, and often full to its seating capacity, in the evening. 

A three- fold catalogue has been prepared, or rather, three dis- 
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tinct catalogues : 1st, one witli the usual arrangement, for use 
in selecting books; 2d, an "Accession Catalogue," in which 
the books are entered in the order of their arrival, and a state- 
ment is made of the source from which each is received, the 
cost, if purchased, and other useful particulars ; and 3d, one 
in which the books are arranged in the order of their numbers 
on the shelves. 

The Board of Agents voted to employ Mr. Poole to make up 
a list of 20,000 volumes for a reference library, which they hope 
will be added in due time. It has been suggested that this 
library should make a speciality of the Mechanic Arts, and aim 
at completeness on that subject 

THE WHITE LIBRARY, DANBURY. 

Mr. Wm. Augustus White, a native of Danbury, Conn., but 
a resident of Brooklyn, N. Y., who died in February, 1868, be- 
queathed $10,000 for the establishment of a public Library in 
his native borough. In June, 1869, the Legislature passed an 
Act incorporating the ** Danbury Library," and appointing four 
citizens of .that borough as trustees to receive and manage the 
fand thus given, and any other funds that might be added to it 
for enlarging the Library. The same Act provided also for ad- 
ditional trustees, and directed the manner of their selection. 
The sum above named was paid to the trustees in June, 1870. 
They have invested it, with the expectation that it will remain 
a permanent fand, the income only to be used. 

Mr. Alexander M. White, the brother, business partner and 
executor of Mr. Wm. A. White, has conveyed to the Danbury 
Library a house upon a lot 50 feet front by 150 feet deep, situ- 
ated on the central part of Main Street, and valued at $10,000. 
He has also given $500 to fit up the Library and Eeading-Eoom, 
and $500 for the purchase of books. He offers to give $5,000 
more, — ^his brother, George Granville White, offering an equal 
sum, — to erect a building for the Library on these premises, 
whenever the sum of $10,000 is raised by the citizens of Dan- 
bury for that purpose. 

Mir. Charles H. Merrett has given $500, and a member of his 
family $50, for the purchase of books. About 800 volumes 
have been given to the Library by the people of Danbury. i 
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A Beading Eoom was opened in December, 1870, its use to 
be free to all inhabitants of the tovm over 12 years of age who 
will confonn to the rules and regulations established by the 
Trustees. 

The library was opened in February, 1871. It contains 
about 1,000 volumes. Terms, $2 a year, or $1.25 for 6 months, 
payable in advance. For a gradual increase of the Library, the 
Trustees rely upon the income of the fund and receipts from 
subscriptions, after deducting expenses, also upon donations 
from the friends of the object 

THE WATKINSON LIBRARY, HARTFORD. 

This was founded by a bequest of $100,000 from David 
Watkinson and was opened for use in September, 1866. It has 
a yearly income of $6,000 to $7,000, and contains about 22,600 
volumes. It is a reference library only; no books are to be 
taken away. The number of persons consulting it, i. e. of calls 
for books, is about 5,000 annually. It is open daily from 9 A. 
M. to 1 P. M. and from 2 to 4 P. M. in Winter, and to 5 P. M. 
in Summer. 

THE ROSE LIBRARY, WETHERSFIELD. 

Founded in March, 1866, by a gift of $2,500 from Chauncey 
Rose of Terre Haute, Indiana, to which was added about 
$1,000, from contributions by citizens of Wethersfield. The 
number of volumes is about 1,600, annual income about $200. 
There is an invested fund of about $1,500. Life memberships 
$25. Yearly memberships, $2. The interest of the people in 
this Library is somewhat diminished by their facilities of access 
to the larger Library of the Young Men's Institute in Hartford 

THE BILL LIBRARY, LEDYARD. 

This was established in 1867 by a gift of $1,000 from Henry 
Bill, Esq., of Norwich, to his native town. He afterwards ad- 
ded various other gifts, making the total value of his donation 
between $3,000 and $4,000. Other persons have contributed 
books to the Library. The number of volumes is not far from 
1,200, of whi(ih about 250 constitute a Sunday School Library. 
The Bill Library Was incorporated by the Legislature in 1867. 
It is in charge of a self-perpetuating body of Trustees, the num- 
ber of whom is to be not less than 10. It was opened in Octo- 
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ber, 1867, and is accessible to all inbabitants of tbe town at tbe 
merely nominal cbarge of 25 eta a year. 

THE DOUGLASS UBEARY, NORTH CANAAN.* 

Mr. William Douglas, wbo died in 1821, left a legacy of 
$800, to found a Town Library. Of tbis sum, $400 was to be 
expended for books at once, and $400 was to be loaned on mort- 
gage, tbe annual interest to be expended for books to replenisb 
tbe Library. 

Eobert Baker, wbo died in 1839, left by will $1,000 for tbe 
same Library, tbe annual interest to be expended as abova 
Tbe invested fund of tbe Library is therefore $1,400, tbe income 
of whicb, $84, is annually expended for books. 

Tbe Library is in the Town Hall building at Canaan Depot, 
in the town of North Canaan, and is free to the inhabitants of 
the original town of Canaan, now comprising the two towns 
just named. Number of volumes about 1,700. 

THE BABOOOK LIBRARY, ASHFORD. 

This was formed in 1868 by a bequest from Archibald Bab- 
cock. Number of volumes, about 400. 

In addition to the libraries above named, there are public 
libraries in the following towns : Barkhamsted, Berlin, Bethle- 
hem, Branford, Bridgeport, Bristol, Brooklyn, Cheshire, Clin- 
ton, Cromwell, Durham, East Haddam, East Hartford, East 
Windsor, Farmington, Glastonbury, Goshen, Guilford, Hampton, 
Hartford, Hartland, Killingly, Lyme, Manchester, Marlborough, 
Meriden, Middlebury, Middletown, Milford, New Britain, New 
Haven, New London, New Milford, Norfolk, North Branford, 
Norwalk, Norwich, Old Saybrook, Orange, Plymouth, Portland, 
Eoxbury, Salisbury, Scotland, Sharon, Stamford, Stratford, 
Suffield, Thomson, Torrington, Wallingford, Watertown, West- 
brook, Westport, West Hartford, Windham, Woodbury, Wood- 
stock ; — 58. The whole number of towns containing public 
libraries is 64. 

EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION IN HARTFORD. 

A meeting of rare interest and importance was held in Allyn 
Hall, Hartford, on the evening of May 31st Probably no 

* No circumstantial account of this library has before appeared in the State 
School Report, hence it is now given here. 
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Educational Convention in Connecticut ever gathered so large 
a number of the thinking and representative men of the State, 
— Governor and Ex-Governors, Judges, Members of the Legis- 
lature, Clergymen, Presidents and Professors of our colleges, 
Teachers and other influential persons. The quality rather 
than the size of the audience gave significance to the occasion. 
The meeting was at once a celebration and demonstration of 
the triumph of Free Schools in Connecticut, and of recent 
educational progress in other States and countries. The charac- 
ter of the speakers, the ability and pertinence of their ad- 
dresses, and the interest they awakened, seem to demand the 
publication of the proceedings in a more permanent form than 
the very excellent reports which promptiy appeared in the 
Hartford morning and evening papers of the next day. The 
longer addresses are here given as revised by their authors. 

Gov. Jewell presided, and after prayer by Eev. E. P. Parker, 
spoke as follows : 

Eemarks of Governor Jewell. — The object of this meet- 
ing, called by the State Board of Education, is so well under- 
stood, and such is the character of the gentlemen on this plat- 
form, ' and such their connection with the cause of education, 
as to render explanations from me unnecessary. Connecticut 
has always taken high rank in educational matters, but she 
stands higher now than ever before, and in some essential 
points, higher than any other State in this Union. She has a 
larger number of chidren in her schools in proportion to the 
entire number, and a less number of native-bom inhabitants 
who cannot read than any other State ; and with one exception 
our school year is the longest in the country. Since the pre- 
sent Free School Law has been in force, the attendance has 
been largely increased, truancy has been lessened, a higher 
standard of education has been attained, and great improve- 
ments have been made in our schools. This progress is owing 
to influences put in operation by the State Board of Education. 
We are now proud of our schools and our school system, and 
it is but fair that if we have a good thing in Connecticut we 
should say so. Our fame is spread wide abroad. The State 
Eeport and Educational System of Connecticut have been 
referred to in the English House of Commons in complimen- 
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tary terms on the occasion of a discussion of their New School 
Law. Two of our citizens were present when this flattering 
allusion was made to our School system, and our Eeport quoted 
as an authority. This is something to boast of, that England, 
famous for her schools and scholars, should see in Connecticut 
an example they should strive to imitate. If our little State can 
in any particular come so near leading the world, it is a very 
complimentary thing. It is safe to say we are doing it now, and 
that we are thus working with a will for the attainment of the 
most commendable of worldly aims. But we need something 
more, and the object of this meeting is to deepen our interest 
and ensure still further progress. 

The following resolutions were read by H. M. Cleveland, Esq. 

Besolved, That we recognize four marked epochs in the his- 
tonr of public instruction in this State : 

Its initiation in the very earliest colonial days when Hooker 
and Haynes in Hartford, and Davenport and Eaton in New 
Haven, planted the germs which have since been developed 
into our present system ; — 

The generous endowment of common schools by the founda- 
tion of the School Fund under the guidance oi James Hill- 
house ; — 

The establishment of the Normal School under the recom- 
mendations of Gallaudet and Barnard ; — 

And the recent appointment of a State Board of Education, 
which, under gubernatorial leadership, and with the unsurpassed 
liberality of the people, has so soon resulted in the complete 
establishment of "Free Schools." 

Hesolved, That we congratulate the people on the educational 
revival in Connecticut, the successful establishment of Free 
Schools, the increase in the school appropriations made by the 
people and in the attendance of the children, the great diminu- 
tion in the number of neglected children, relatively less than 
in any other State, the increase in the length of our school year, 
now longer than that of any other New England State, and 
with one exception, the longest in the Union ; and we cordially 
respond to the sentiment of the Grovemor's Message recognizing 
the munificence of our manufacturers and capitalists in erecting 
fine school houses and supporting good schools, where the 
children of the 4ch and the poor sit side by side, forgetful of 
social distinctions, — the consequent conciliation and harmony 
between the employer and employed, and the absence of the 
strikes and strifes between labor and capital elsewhere abound- 
ing, baneful alike to both. 
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Besolved^ That we rejoice in the growing sympathy between 
our Colleges and Common Schools, and in the practical recogni- 
tion of this harmony and cooperation by the presence here to- 
night of the officers from eacn of the Colleges of Connecticut, 
and in the valuable assistance rendered the cause of education 
by the frequent presence of these or other representatives of 
our Colleges, in the numerous Teachers' Institutes held over 
the State. 

Resolved^ That we rejoice in the recent abolition of the rate- 
bill in New Jersey, and the passage in that State of the most 
liberal Free School Law in the land, so that we may now 
proudly say that provision for Free Schools is found in the 
constitution or laws of every State, except Delaware, in the 
American Union. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the friends of education in 
Europe, represented here to-night, on the recent adoption of a 
Free School system in England, kindred to our own, which, 
with slight modifications and in the face of some expected op- 
.position, is sure to stand, — on the late organization of over 
16,000 Free Schools in Eussia, the organization of Public 
Schools in Austria, Italy, and nearly all the nations of Europe, 
and the recent initiation of Public Schools even in Spain and 
Turkey, — on the proud triumph of Free Schools in Prussia^ the 
practical proof that they are tnere the source of thrift in peace 
and power in war; and we lament the sad demonstration of the 
need of them in France, — ^and that there, as everywhere, igno- 
rance means weakness and caprice, if not anarchy, corruption 
and crime. 

After the reading of the resolutions. Governor Jewell said, 
it was confidently expected that Ex-Govemor English would 
be present But circumstances have compelled his absence 
and a letter from him will be read. Mr. English has always 
taken a deep interest in the cause of education, and while in 
office his labors have been very efficient. 

New Haven, May 29, 1871. 

Governor Jewell : 

Sir — While I cannot be present at the proposed meeting of 
the friends of education to be held at Allyn Hall, Hartford, on 
the Slst instant, and over which you are to preside, I feel con- 
strained to present to the consideration of the meeting a few 
facts and thoughts regarding the educational interest of Connec- 
ticut, and especially to congratulate you and the fiiends of edu- 
cation generally, on account of the great good that has been ac- 
complished by the FreQ School Law. It has more than met the 
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most sanguine expectations of its friends. The unanimity 
with whicn it has been received by the people, with here and 
there an exceptional opposition, makes a happy parallel to the 
almost unanimous action of the General Assembly, in passing 
the law, upon my recommendation, at its May session of 1868. 
Its practical results have been such as to effectually disarm op- 
position where it most violently expressed itself at the time the 
act was passed. It has led not only to great improvement in 
our public schools, but to an increase in attendance of the chil- 
dren enumerated, entirely unexampled in the educational 
history of the country. 

During the first year of the free school system there was an 
increase in attendance of more than six thousand, over and 
above the increase in enumeration. The next year there was 
a similar increase of from four to five thousand, and now the 
percentage of children in schools of all kinds in the State is 
nearly ninety -five and two-thirds of the whole number enumer- 
ated, leaving only four and one-third per centum of the number 
who are not in attendance, for a portion of the year, at least, 
upon some public or private school I doubt if there is another 
State in the Union that can show as proud and gratifying a 
record as this. Our people may justly take pride in this rapid 
advancement of the State in its educational prosperity, for their 
liberality seems almost unbounded in the readiness with which 
they tax themselves for the encouragement of public instruction. 

They have taxed themselves the past year nearly five hun- 
dred thousand dollars for new school buildings, besides expend- 
ing some fifty-six thousand doUars, in repairs upon school 
houses already built. They have taxed themselves in town 
and district taxes and in voluntary subscriptions for schools, 
nearly one million dollars, to add to the other resources of the 
State available for educational purposes. They have taxed 
themselves over eight thousand doUars to add to the libraries 
and apparatus of the public schools ; a most pleasing evidence of 
their liberality, when considered as an annual donation to this 
particular branch of public school outfit. But this is not alL 
They have shown a generous and enlightened liberality in en- 
couraging and demanding a higher grade of instruction than the 
public schools of the State have ever before enjoyed. This is 
evinced in the increase of teachers' wages, and the willingness 
with which the people everywhere encourage graded depart- 
ments and approve the methods employed to raise the standard 
of teachers as the best way of raising the standard of educaiion. 
The average wages of both male ana female teachers is steadily 
advancing, and the result is to develope a higher culture and 
enlist a more earnest and practical scholarship in the profession 
to which the teacher is called. All admit that the growth and 
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material wealth of the people, as well as the protection and se- 
curity of property when accumulated, depena as much upon 
education as any single instrumentality at the command of the 
State. In fact, it is the chief means by which the interest of 
capital is promoted, and universal education is the surest guar- 
antee we can have of stability in govermnent and protection to 
both person and property. How unreasonable the objection, 
then, that property snould. not bear this burden — the burden 
of its own protection I 

The number of children in the State between the ages of four 
and sixteen, as returned to the Comptroller's office in January 
last, is 128,448, being an increase of 3,041 over the previous 
year. Of this number 110,640 were registered as in attendance 
upon the public schools, showing an increase in attendance of 
5,327 durmg the year. The number of scholars in attendance 
upon the private schools of the State was 9,304, showing a de- 
crease of 279, as compared with the previous year. This is a 
most noteworthy fact in connection with our free school system, 
and affords a complete refutation of the arguments urged against 
it, and especially the more specious one — ^that it would drive 
the children of the wealthier classes from the public to the private 
schools. The effect has been directly the reverse of what was 
predicted in this respect It shows that those who pay their 
money desire to get, as far as they can, their money s worth ; 
and that the abolition of the odious rate bill has really been the 
means of permanently enlisting the friendly interest of capital 
in our free school system. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statements that the whole 
number of children in attendance upon schools of all kinds in 
the State during the year, was 119,944, or a fraction over eleven- 
twelfths of the entire number of children enumerated. This 
ratio of attendance is inexact only to the extent of the compar- 
atively small number of those attending school over the age of 
enumeration. The Secretary's report is rich in suggestive facts, 
and one of the most noticeable of these facts is that the great 
army of educators in the State — the rank and file of those bear- 
ing the glittering weapons with which ignorance and vice are 
most effectually assailed — are female volunteers at half pay, in 
the ranks of education. 

The whole number of teachers employed in the public schools 
during the winter months of the year, was 2,372, of whom 702 
were males and 1,670 were females ; while the total number 
during the summer months was 2,326, of whom 185 were males 
and 2,141, or the great bulk of the force, were females. It is 
gratifying to see this devotion and heroism of woman enlisted 
in the cause of education. It speaks well for our future as a 
State. This field of culture is especially suited to her finer ca- 
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S abilities, and I am proud to know that it is to the mothers and 
aughters of Connecticut that we must summarily look for the 
intellectual as well as moral training of our children, even to 
the more advanced positions of worth and influence in society. 

The total amount expended for the public schools during the 
year was $1,621,387, being an increase in expenditure over the 
previous year of $342,560.75. The average length of public 
schools for the year was eight months and eight and one-half 
days, showing an increase of six and three-fourths days during 
th e y ear. 

We may safely challenge a comparison with any State in the 
Union in respect to these figures, especially those showing the 
per capita expenditure for the children in our public schools, 
and the average length of the schools as kept In no other 
State is there as much expended upon the per capita basis, or 
so large an average in the length of time devoted to public in- 
struction. Our schools are iustly the pride and boast of our 
people, and it is gratifying to maVk the rapid advancement they 
nave made within the last few years, not only in their numer- 
ical strength, but in the improved methods of instruction 
adopted. As our present school system makes ample provis- 
ion for the education, of eveiy child in the State, during eight 
months of the year and upwards, we cannot too strongly urge 
upon parents and guardians, and all others having the custody 
of minors within tiie ages of school enumeration, to see that 
they are not needlessly deprived of the benefits thus offered 
them. 

The Normal School at New Britain, since it was re-opened in 
1869, has been well attended, and is an important auxilliary to 
popular education. No other agency is so well fitted to supply 
the State with the thoroughly trained teachers it needs. In my 
visits to the school during tLe year, I have been strongly im- 
greased with the value of its great educational work to the 
State, and can speak in unqualified commendation of what I 
then saw and heard. It is ably and earnestly managed. With 
proper encouragement from the State, there is no reason why it 
should not rank among the very first schools of its class in the 
country. 

I have attended during the past year several of the Teachers' 
Institutes. The demand for these Institute meetings is steadily 
increasing, and the attendance not only of those engaged in the 
work of instruction, but of the public generally, attest the very 
warm interest felt in them by all classes of our people. The 
Secretary of the Board deserves much credit for the efforts he 
has made to popularize and render efficient this branch of Nor- 
mal School instruction. All of which is respectfiiUy submitted. 

J. E. English. 
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Address of Eev. Dr M'Oosh, President of Princeton 
College, New Jersey. — I rejoice to perceive, in the resolution 
just read, that it is said with regard to the State in which I re- 
side, that a great work has been done by abolishing the rate- 
bilL I am gratified to find that Connecticut has noticed and 
commends New Jersey for the steps now being taken to improve 
the schools, and enact school laws that shall bring New Jersey 
up to the standard of Connecticut I don't know that a higher 
compliment could be paid us. I came here not to impart, 
but, under instructions Irom New Jersey, to get instruction and 
carry it back with me. The government of that State has ap- 
pointed seven of us a commission to inquire into school systems, 
find out the best methods in use, and prepare a bill for the leg- 
islature, incorporating as much as possible all the virtues of the 
various educational systems we investigate. This is going a 
step in advance of anything that has yet been done south of the 
Hudson. I did not, tnerefore, come here to speak, but to inquire 
into your school system. As Professor Gilman aided us power- 
fully by his address to our Senate, and through them the House 
of Kepresentatives, I could do no less than accede to his re- 
quest, and that of Mr. Northrop, to come here this evening. 

Before speaking of the educational achievements of this coun- 
try, let us look at what is being done in other countries ; and 
first of all, my native land. For several generations Scotland had 
the best educational institutions in the world. Her schools date 
from the days of the Scottish Beformation. In 1560 John 
Knox, our great reformer, — ^who has been shown by Froude 
and other writers to have been not only the most energetic but 
the most enlightened man of his age — proclaimed that " every 
child in the land ought to have an education : there should be 
a school in every parish, an academy in every^ borough, and an 
universitv in every important city."^ Before the days of your 
Puritan Fathers we had a free school in every parish all over 
the land, and led the van of national education ; and though for 
an age or two Scotland fell behind some other countries, such 
as New England and Prussia, the friends of education are 
now advancing, and are taking advantage of every improve- 
ment. In every parish — ^generally of from eight hundred to two 
thousand population — ^in Scotland, there is a teacher who has to 
undergo examination in the Latin tongue, and who is therefore 
prepared to teach Latin, and in most oases the Greek and high- 
er mathematics as well, so that he is fit to prepare a boy for 
coUega Throughout the length and breadth of the land, there 
is hardly a locality where a boy is not within two or three^miles 
of a school, where he can gain the necessary preparation for col- 
lege 
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There are features of interest and value to be found in two 
others of the European systems — the Irish and the Prussian. 
The Irish system of national schools, as regards the superin- 
dence of teachers, is the best in the world. In no other sys- 
tem is there so thorough an inspection of schools — ^teachers 
and pupila The seat and centre of education is Dublin ; here 
the Board of Management meets weekly ; it embraces some of 
the best scholars in the country, capable men both by education 
and experience. In every county or shire there is a county 
inspector, who receives a salary of about $5,000 per annum, a 
graduate of a college, whose duty it is to inspect the whole 
system ; and under him, in every county, a number of district 
inspectors who devote their whole time to the work, visiting 
every school at least once, in each half year, or every quarter if 
possibla The inspectors' superintendence and examination 
are very thorough. He comes to the school at any hour, gen- 
erally at the hour of opening ; he has every class before him, 
examines every member of the class, finds out what each class 
is doing, and writes the name of each scholar in a book, what 
class he is in, his standing and studies, for transmission to Dub- 
lin ; and at the close of his visit, notes in a public book kept in 
the school what he thinks of the school ; and if he finds any 
defects they have to be remedied. This keeps teachers con- 
stantly attentive and draws out all their energiea The clever, 
capable teachers like it ; only the lazy ones dislike it It keeps 
every teacher under the eye of the Board, and the man who dis- 
charges faithftdly the duties of his position is certain .of promo- 
tion ; he has a chance to rise to the position of district or county 
inspector, or a professorship in Dublin. This system must in 
some form be introduced into all countries. Of the teachers, 
nine-tenths like it, the other one-tenth are not fit for teachers, 
and such a system has the effect of gradually lopping them off. 
Both England and Scotland are far behind Ireland in this mat- 
ter of inspection of schools. 

We have heard a great deal lately about Prussia. It might 
have been predicted at the outset of the late war, by any one who 
knew the intelligence of the people, that all would have hap- 
pened just as it did. In many respects Prussia surpasses all 
other countries, not in elementary instruction, but in the ex- 
tent to which an education may be acquired by any scholar. 
On two points the Prussian system is superior to any other. 
Many countries have tried by truant laws to force every child 
to attend school ; these have never been fully enforced in Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut, but in Prussia they have been fully 
carried out I have walked the streets of Prussian cities both 
during and out of school hours, but did not find children run- 
ning idly and mischievously about as in this country. In Ber- 

7 
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lin and Hamburg, for instance, they are kept off the streets by 
the police. The parents are instructed in their duties as well 
as the children, in this country a poor boy at the age of fif- 
teen, who has never been taught anything, commits a crime, 
and he is sent to the penitentiary. To punish crime is but just 
and right, but it is the first duty of society to see that the boy 
is educated. It is the duty of the state to see that those whom 
they punish have first been taught to know that there is a Grod, 
and that there is a Savior, and what are the laws of God and 
the laws of the State. In this respect, Prussia has set the world 
an example. The people complain that they have not got free- 
dom as we have in this country, but when traveling there I never 
heard a complaint against compulsory attendance at schools. 
On this subject there has been a great and rapid advance in 

Eublic opinion in Great Britain. Ten years ago no one would 
ave seriously proposed to introduce compulsory education in 
England. But in 1867, when I brought this question before 
one of the most influential societies in Great Britain, not with 
the hope of its adoption, I was astonished by finding a resolution 
approving compulsory education moved, seconded and unani- 
mously carried. On one other point Prussia is worthy of being 
looked at. In every center of population or city in Prussia 
there are high schools established for the pursuit of the classics 
and sciences, in each of which are ten or twelve more professors 
devoting their time in teaching Latin, Greek, French, English, and 
Literature, and carrying a pupil as far forward as is done in the 
freshman and sophomore classes in our American colleges. By 
this means a great body of men are trained up to occupy im- 
portant situations. Take the army, for instance, and in this 
universal and thorough education will be found the secret of 
Prussia's late successes. When in France, the officers, and 
many of the men in the Prussian army, could speak the language 
of the country, and they had other intellectual resources that 
their opponents so sadly lacked. There is much due to the 
statesmanship of Bismarck, much to the generalship of Moltke, 
much due to the noble patriotism of King William, but more, 
much more, to the foundation that supported them — the intelli- 
gence of the people. Upon national education depends national 
greatness, and the United States should look to it that her peo- 
ple advance as they have hitherto done in the vanguard of 
nations. 

The colleges of this country will eventually come up to the 
great universities of Europe. The latter have produced greater 
scholars, but for solid, usefal learning among tne great body of 
students, we are receiving, to say the least of it, as good an edu- 
cation as they. But we ought to have high schools in every 
community. There is in this country a great deal of power 
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running to waste because of the lack of facilities for receiving a 
higher education. How often does it happen that a tradesman's 
son, possessed of the very brightest parts, finishing an education 
at the common school, is obliged, because there is no high 
school near him, to betake himself to manual occupations; 
whereas, in more favored circumstances, he might have risen to 
the very highest eminence and been a blessing to his country, 
the church, and the world. A system of high schools would 
be a great gain, and it would take but a small sum to accom- 
plish the desirable end ; and if organized in Connecticut, it 
would spread all over the country. Connecticut and her schools 
are looked up to by every State in the Union — might I not say 
by every civilized country in the world? It is a credit to Con- 
necticut that she should have a governor committed to the in- 
terests of education, one who could give utterance to the senti- 
ments we have heard, this evening, from Governor Jewell ; it 
is a credit to her that her ex-governor should write the excellent 
letter we have heard read. These are good signs of the men, 
good signs of the State, when the leaders of the two great par- 
ties are so enlightened and so much in sympathy with all 
that is good and great, so earnest in their labor for the ad-, 
vancement and enlightenment of the country. Influence so 
great and thus wielded will make itself felt throughout the 
land, in every State of the Union — ^aye, in nearly every state of 
the civilized world. (Prolonged applause.) 

Address of Eev. Wm. M. Taylor, of Liverpool, England. 
— ^When, eight months ago I was invited to fill I)r. Storrs' pul- 
pit in Brooklyn, I accepted it the more gladly that I could have 
an opportunity of .examining the workings of your noble New 
England's educational institutions. The fame of them has gone 
abroad ; they are talked about, and written about in my own 
country, ana they have contributed greatly to the recent law 
passed by the House of Conmions. An English divine paid a 
visit, some time ago, to this country to see your schools, and the 
report he made to the government on his return did much to 
mould the recent act. That gentleman, with the applause and 
approbation too of the Dissenters, has been elevated to the 
Episcopal Bench as Lord Bishop of Manchester. This country 
has had great advantages over England in the matter of educa- 
tion ; here you had no encumbering past to clog the wheels of 
your endeavors. We in England are chained to the past, and 
have not the advantages possessed by newer countries ; we can 
not lajr out our plans and improvements as you lay out new 
cities m the west, and you are thereby enabled to lead us. 

I am here as a learner, come to discover and take back with 
me improvements that may be introduced into the old country. 
Up to the last year there was no attempt to place on our statute 
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books laws to establish national education. No &r-seeing states- 
man like John Knox rose up at the era of the reformation in 
England to engraft on our constitution and mingle with our 
habits a great system of parish schools, and so the opportunity 
was lost, and no attempt was made to repair this omission. The 
labor of imparting education was mainly prosecuted by benev- 
olent societies ana religious denominations, aided by a govern- 
ment grant from the privy council of a million pounds* sterling 
a year. Most of the schools were connected with the estab- 
lished church ; the buildings were managed by the clergy of 
the district, and in some of them no children were permitted to 
receive secular instruction during the week who did not go to 
Sabbath school on the first day of the week for religious in- 
struction. The Methodist denomination, a large and important 
body, went into the system of denominational education, build- 
ing up schools and getting a portion of the government grants. 
As a general rule, one-third of the expenses was met by annual 
subscription, one-third by school fees and one-third fix)m the 
privy council grant The other non-conformists did not ffo into 
this arrangement, some of them believing that gove^ent 
ought not to do anything for the support of schools, and advo- 
cating voluntary education ; and otners could not receive the 
grant from the privy council, holding conscientious scruples 
against receiving the money of the State for religious instruc- 
tion. 

But two things especially contributed to the^ passage of Mr. 
Foster's bill : first. The statistics of crime were so appalling 
that the question arose — Can nothing be done to improve the 
state of things ? It was found that of the criminals a large pro- 
portion could neither read nor write ; intemperance was also 
making rapid strides. There was annually spent for licjuor one 
hundred millions of pounds sterling. In Liverpool, m 1865, 
there was spent in the item of beer alone one million four 
hundred thousand pounds. During the year ending Sep- 
tember last, there were apprehended in the streets of that 
city over twenty-three thousand people drunk or disorderly. 
It was felt that something must be done to remedy this 
evil, for intemperate men were not only ignorant themselves, 
but they were perpetuating ignorance among their children, 
and it oecame important to introduce some counteractive to 
this monster of vice and crima Again, in 1867 we had a 
strange thing in England, a large extension of the suffrage 
was made by the Tory party ; the year before, Gladstone and 
his party offered a scheme for the extension of suffrage, but 
Disraeli and his party opposed it ; the next year Disraeli, being 
in power, improved upon it and went further, it is supposed, 
than his party desired, and gave the suffrage to every house- 
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holder. It was recognized that this extension of franchise 
needed increased education so that it should not endanger the 
country, and Mr. Foster was led to introd^iice his bill. The aim 
of the bill is to secure school districts all over the country. Id 
every borough a school board is to be elected by the rate-payers, 
both ladies and gentlemen being eligible for the office. This 
board is to have the regulation and n\anagement of schools. 
The scholars may attend the religious exercises at the opening 
or closing of the schools, as the parents may direct, and no re- 
ligious catechism shall be introduced or taught The time 
when religious instruction is given is to be set forth in a con- 
spicuous place in the school, in a time table prepared for the 
purpose. Very light fees are required from the scholars, but 
the board may remit them in cases of poverty ; and the board 
may pass a by-law compelling all children in the district between 
the ages of five and thirteen to attend. 

Outside of these conditions the board have the entire control 
of the school. They may determine whether or not the Bible 
shall be read, and if read, whether the Douay version or the 
authorized will be preferred ; whether or not religious instruc- 
tion shall be given, and if any be given of what sort it shall 
be. This law sets forth for the first time on our statute books' 
the duty of the government to provide for the education of chil- 
dren, and it is also the first time that the need of compulsory 
education has been acknowledged. It is not carried quite as far 
as many could wish ; it only provides that the boards may com- 
pel the attendance of scholars between the specific ages if thev 
deem it requisite ; but even that is an immense point gained. 
Another benefit the law has given is that attention has been 
drawn to the subject; more has been done within the past nine 
months than during the preceding nine years. Speeches have 
been delivered, letters written, and meetings held in reference 
to the subject, and the discussion of the subject cannot but do 
good. The bill has defects. It should not have remitted to the 
local boards the whole consideration of religious instruction. 
The consequence of that provision has been the election of de- 
nominational boards, and sectarian bitterness has come in and 
men have been elected to the board not because of their educa- 
tional fitness but because of their denominational connection. 
In Liverpool, negotiations resulted in a compromise whereby the 
established church has seven out of fifteen members of the 
board, the church of Eome four, and the others divided among 
the non-conformists. Although the hesitancy of the bill to com- 
pel attendance is a defect, yet it accords with the English 
practice of doing things slowly, and we must be content that 
the thin edge of the wedge has been inserted, though it will re- 
quire much hammering to drive it far. 
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Another defect is that the schools are not tree. If compul- 
sion is faithfully carried out, then it is a corollary that the 
schools should be fre^ and the scholar's attendance ^ould not 
require the payment of fees. Although the bill has defects, it 
is a cause oi congratulation that a beginning has been made. 
There is a bright hope for the future in living up to the present 
success. We are especially thankful for the influence of New 
England on our statesmen, and although the bill is imperfect, it 
is perhaps, the best that could be got at this tima One once 
spoke to Solon, who made laws for Athens, asking, " Why they 
were not better?" Solon replied that "they were not the best 
he could have made, but tnejr were the best the Athenians 
would observe." Under the circumstances, the House of Com- 
mons have given us the best law that could have been brought 
to a passage, and hereafter amendments may be cheerfally 
accepted that would have been fought to the death at the intro- 
duction of the bill. I am happy to hear the statements regard- 
ing your schools, you have done wisely in looking after them 
for the children's sakes ; they are tools to work with in after 
tima Hugh Miller discovered that reading stories in books 
planted his foot on the first step of the ladder up which he 
climbed to that height of literary and scientific eminence which 
he attained. Ambition is a sentiment natural to the human 
breast, and we must not uproot it, but fix it on noble aim& This 
is what you are doing in public schools, and so long as the road 
to the cnair of the President is open from the school, so long 
will ambition exert itself, whether you blazon the fact on the 
walls or not. By extending education to all, you are doing the 
wisest thing that could be done for the country. Among all 
the dangers of a country, nothing is more disastrous than the 
existence of a mass of uneducated people. Look at France ; 
alas ! poor France. Her capital was the center of all that is 
celebrated in art and science : do you suppose that if she had 
possessed the education you in New England enjoy, such con- 
fusion and disorder as that we now see could have been possi- 
ble? Education is a premium against such disaster. Talk of 
life insurance, — education is an insurance on the life and pros- 
perity of a nation. A commonwealth has been compared 
to a pyramid, the broad base is the people, the apex is the 
crown or the president, and in the stability of the base is the 
safety of the structure. If you want the pyramid to stand fast 
and secure, you must look well to education of the mass of 
the people who constitute its basa You can't neglect any part 
of the community without detriment to all the rest, for all are 
bound together. It is told of Sir Eobert Peel, (I think), that 
wishing to give his daughter a birthday present, he procured 
from one of the best houses in London a riding-habit, and on 
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her birthday rode out with her in Hyde Park, his heart swell- 
ing with pride as he rode beside her. In eight or ten days 
after she sickened of typhoid fever and died. How came it 
that she caught the infection ? Although the habit was pro- 
cured from a first-class merchant, it had been made in an attic 
by a poor seamstress whose husband lay sick of the fever, and 
she had used it to cover him. Thus the highest and the lowest 
are bound together ; neglect of one poor seamstress came back 
on the daughter of one of the highest and greatest men in the 
land. The lesson is that in the neglect of the physical, moral 
or intellectual condition of the lowest, you may look for some 
national calamity. Therefore, keep up the public schools. 
Eecentlv I went through the ffreat armory at Springfield, but 
the tru4 armory of this great Sation in t£e end is its public 
schools. Allow me, an Englishman, to give you this advice 
of Holy Writ, " Hold fast that thou hast ; let no man take thy 
crown. ^' [Applause.] 

UNIFORMITY OF TEXT BOOKa 

The Board of Education has " power to direct what books 
shall be used in all the schools of the State." The question is 
often asked why does not the Board use the authority granted 
by the statute. Timidity or shrinking from any proper respon- 
sibility is by no means the explanation. The subject has been 
carefully investigated, and the experience of other States ex- 
amined. 

The evils arising from a want of uniformity of text books 
are obvious and admitted. To the casual observer the remedy 
seems equally plain, and that is enforced uniformity. But the 
remedy may be worse than the disease. 

In the one hundred and ten towns which have made returns 
on this subject, there are eleven different spellers used, eleven 
geographies, ten arithmetics, eight different series of readers, 
each series comprising from four to six books and seven each 
in grammar and history. There are therefore on an average 
nine series of text books in the various studies. Probably no 
one complete series could be found in one sixth of our schools. 
Should a new series be selected and prescribed by the Board of 
Education, whatever it might be, it could be found in the hands 
of less than 19,000 children. More than 92,000 would be 
compelled to procure a new set of books. Counting spellers, 
readers, arithmetics, geographies and grammars, — the books on 
the common English rudiments only, — and making no allow- 
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ance for the laiger and more eostlj books in the higher Eng- 
lish branches, and the average cost per child for the new set 
of books would be from three to fonr dollars, or an aggre- 
gate of over $300,000, extorted from the pockets of the par- 
ents at the outset Would the people stand it ? Certainly, 
such a law would not stand on the statute book more than 
one year. On such a question theories may be plausible, but 
experience is the safer guide. Diversity of text books is a great 
evil, but compulsory uniformity would be a &r greater one. 
Such a law has worked well in no State in the Union. It may 
be submitted to xmder monarchical governments, but in this 
country the plan is impracticable and un-American. 

In the States that have tried the experiment, it has led to 
much litigation and more evasion or nullification. There is 
great difficulty in enforcing such a law, and it has done least 
mischief where it was practically a dead letter. 

New Haven is wedded to one series of books. Hartford is 
especially strenuous for another, and Norwich for a different set 
The selection prescribed, no matter what it might be, would 
involve opposition if not resistance. Economy is the plea, but 
a lavish and needless expenditure would be the result Such 
a law would prove so costly an experiment that it would need 
to be tried but once in Connecticut 

It is not certain that absolute uniformity would be best for 
all the different schools of the State. An inflexible curri- 
culum would not meet all the varying conditions of the schools. 
An unbroken sameness of books or of system would disregard 
the varying needs, tastes and pursuits of the several towns. 
Instead of rigid routine and stereotyped methods, the idiosyn- 
cracies of teachers and pupils should have some play. Hart- 
land and Hartford may need different books. Those best 
fitted for the graded schools of New Haven are not likely to 
be most useful or acceptable in the schools of New Fairfield. 
State uniformity sacrifices this adaptation to the varying con- 
ditions of villages, boroughs, cities and rural districts. 

There occurs occasionally such a change in the plans or 
proposed trades or pursuits of the members of a school as to 
require a new study and book specially adapted to them. An 
inflexible state system would hinder such adaptation to peculiar 
circumstances. 
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The diversity of text-books in a school is a hindrance to 
classification and thoroughness of instruction. In each town 
there should be uniformity, otherwise classes are needlessly 
multiplied, and the teachers' time wasted on a medley of text- 
books. The remedy is with the school visitors. The law gives 
them full authority to prescribe what books may be used in 
each town. 

But it is said " a competent commissioner should examine 
the various text-books and recommend and prescribe the besty 
When there are so many books of great excellence, it is not 
easy to decide which are best During my service in this State, 
T have not recommended any rival series, publicly or privately, 
" as the best," and have in no instance advocated a change of 
text-books in any town. The essential point is the training 
and thoroughness of the teacher. The particular book used is 
a minor matter. Frequent changes of books are undesirable. 
Since the book agents have been withdrawn from the field, 
such changes are less common than formerly. 

I have long deprecated and denounced the multiplication of 
so many serial books on each school study. Our children 
should not be required to wade through six serial Arithmetics, 
four or five Geographies, and three Gi-ammars, learning the 
same rules and facts in varied "progressive" statements. This 
plan may benefit the booksellers, while it harms the pupils, in- 
volving waste of their time if not confusion of ideks. English 
Grammar, for example, should not be studied by children under 
twelve years, if at that age, and then one text-book is sufficient 
In Beading, there is an obvious necessity for a full series of 
books. Eeading is by far the most important study in our 
Primary Schools. 

Instead of working through the Primary, Intermediate, Com- 
mon School and High School books, whether Geography, Gram- 
mar or Arithmetic, let pupils early give four-fold more time 
to reading and spelling, to object lessons and Natural History, 
to counting, to rapid additions and arithmetical combinations, 
till they are prepared to take up one sufficient and substantial 
text-book on these several topics. Instead of deciding which 
are the best books, it should be freely said the worat are com- 
monly the largest — those " extended " and incumbered with the 
longest series. 
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SCHOOL HOUSEa 

Great improvements have recently been made in our school 
houses. Forty-five new school houses were erected during the 
year. The number of school houses reported in a " bad " 
condition is diminishing. Among the superior structures re- 
cently erected are those in Birmingham, Brooklyn, Danielson- 
ville, Clinton, Glastonbury, Meriden, Middletown, New Britain, 
Rockville, WaUingford and Winsted. These buildings are 
models and highly creditable to the several towns named. 

While there is still pressing need of better school houses in 
many towns, all extravagance and needless expense in school 
architecture should be avoided. Substantial structures, well 
adapted to their purpose are demanded. In a late visit to the 
West, I found many instances where small villages had made 
the mistake of erecting too expensive school houses, and thus 
so crippling themselves with heavy debts for splendid edifices, 
as to embarrass them in supporting the schools. Better omit 
the towers, "town-clocks,'' and extra ornamentation, than to be 
compelled by a cumbrous debt thus incurred to employ cheap 
teachers. 

The following detailed description of one of the new houses 
may be suggestive to building committees. 

THE NEW SCHOOL HOUSE, IN BIBMIN6HAM. 

This building stands upon a lot nearly half an acre in extent, 
on elevated ground northward of the village, 125 feet above 
the level of the Housatonic, commanding a fine prospect, and is 
truly " beautiful for situation," Its dimensions are 74x56 feet, 
with a projection of 10x22 in the centre of both the front and 
the rear, making the depth of the building at the centre 76 feet 
The walls, of brick, with polished North Eiver Bluestone win- 
dow sills and caps, water-table, etc., are of two stories with base- 
ment, and are surmounted by a Mansard roof which encloses a 
third story. A broad hall fi-om firont to rear through the centre 
of the basement and the first two stories divides each of these 
floors into equal parts, and a transverse hall separates each of 
these parts into two rooms, making four rooms on each floor. 
One of the fix)nt rooms of the basement is occupied with fur- 
naces, wood, coal, etc., the other is used as a store-room. In the 
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rear of these are dressing rooms for scholars on the second floor. 
The four school-rooms on the first floor, each 80^x22^ feet, are 
designed for the younger scholars, and the transverse halls sep- 
arating these rooms are dressing rooms for this part of the chil- 
dren. Arches over the doors opening into the main hall provide 
ventilation for these dressing rooms. The rooms on the second 
floor are somewhat larger than on the first, as there are no 
transverse halls between them. At the front end of the hall on 
this floor, over the vestibule^ is the Eeception Eoom. The 
third story is one large hall, about 70x50 feet, where all the 
scholars may be assembled whenever it is desired, and where 
examinations or exhibitions may take placa A tower or cupola 
over the vestibule rises to the height of about 95 feet. 

The chimneys, four in number, are at the ends of the build- 
ing. Each of them has two compartments, in one of which is 
a coil of steam pipe, in order to create a draft upward, while in 
the other the cold air descends, thus giving pure air at all times. 

AIL the dressing rooms, the school rooms on the first floor, 
and the two rear rooms on the second floor, are wainscoted 2^ 
feet high with ash, with a very heavy black walnut base-board 
and moulding cap. One of the front rooms on the second floor 
is designed for the Intermediate Department, and is finished 
in panel-work of ash and black walnut. The remaining room 
is for the Grammar or Senior Department, and is finished in 
solid black walnut with very heavy mouldings. The Eecep- 
tion Room is finished in a similar manner, and very handsomely 
furnished. 

The cost of the building and fixtures may be thus stated : 
the building proper, about $40,000; furniture, $8,000; steam 
heater, $1,000 ; iron fence around the lot, $1,000 ; total, about 
$47,000. Some other items of expense may make the total 
cost nearly $50,000. 

This elegant school house well deserves the commendation 
given by the School Visitors of the town : " Beautifiil for situa- 
tion, tasteful and inviting in appearance, and well adapted in 
every way for the purposes for which it is designed, it is an 
enduring ornament to the borough, and one to which its citizens 
may point with commendable pride." 
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A etatement of the Library Orders issued during the year ending 

March Zlsty 1871. 



TOWNa 



Hartfordf. 



Briatol, 

Canton 

EaBt Hartford, 
Eniaeld, 



(1 

K 



Manchester, 



u 
u 
t( 
u 
(( 



DI8TEI0TS. 



New Britain,... 

Plain ville, 

Simsbury, 

Soathington, . . . 
South Windsor,. 



(( 
(( 

(C 

(( 
(( 
l( 
u 
tl 



Suffield, (West)-. 
Wethersfleld, ... 
"Windsor Locks,. 



^ B 



First, 


6th.* 


South, 


4th.» 


North Middle, 


3d.* 


Arsenal, 


4th.* 


West Middle, 


•rth.* 


High School, 


3d.* 


No. 3, 


6th.* 


Collinsville, 


5th. » 


South, 


2d. 


No. 1, 


3d. 


\'o. 2, 


3d. 


Thompsonville, 


8th.* 


Hazardville, 


3d.* 


No. 1, 


3d. 


No. 2, 


3d. 


No. 3, 


3d. 


No. 4, 


2d. 


No. 5, 


6 th. 


No. 6, 


3d. 


No. 7, 


3d. 


No. 8, 


3d.* 


No. 9, 


4th. 


No. 1, Centre, 


13th.* 


Union, 


2d.* 


Farms, 


3d. 


No. 4, 


7th.* 


No. 1, 


9th. 


No. 2, 


6th. 


No. 3, 


3d. 


No. 4, 


2d. 


No. 6, 


2d. 


No. 6, 


Ist. 


No. 7, 


1st 


No. 8, 


6th. 


No. 9, 


6th. 


No. 10, 


Ist. 


Centre, 


11th. 


No. 3, 


6th. 


Union, 


6th.* 



TOWNa 



Madison 



(i 



Meriden, 

Middlebury, . 

Milford, 

Naugatuck, . . 



14 towns ; 39 districts, (including Hart- 
ford High School ;) 3 1st installments ; 6, 
2d; 13, 3d; 3, 4th; 6, 6th; 3, 6th; 2, 
7th; 1, 8th; 1, 9th; 1, 11th, 1, 13th. 



New Haven, _ , 



(( 



Branford, 
Cheshire, 
Derby, _ . 






East Haven, 

Hamden, 



City, 

Fair Haven, 

Westville, 

Union, 

No. 4, 

No. 1, 

No. 4, 

No. 6, 

No. 4, South, 

Union, 



8th.* 
nth.* 
2d.» 
2d.* 
Ist. 
2d.* 
7th.* 
2d.» 
12th. 
3d.* 



North Haven, , 

Orange, 

Wallingford, ., 
Waterbury,-.. 



a 



Woodbridge, 



it 
it 



DISTRICTS. 



S B 



No. 3, Woods, 

No. 4, Neck, 

East River, 

Comer, 

No. 3, 

No. 6, 

No. 1, Union, 

Millville, 

No. 2, 

Union, 

No. 3, Yalesville, 

Center, 

Hopeville, 

East Farms. 

Middle. 

North, 

North West, 

South, 

South West, 



11th. 
14tb. 

9th. 

6th.* 

1st 

6th. 

6th.* 

2d. 

nth. 

3d.* 
2d. 

nth.* 
4th. 
5th. 
Ist 
1st 
2d. 
2d. 
2d. 



16 towns; 29 districts; 4 1st install- 
ments; 9, 2d; 2, 3d; 1, 4th; 1, 5th; 3, 
6th; 1, 7th; 1, 8th; 1, 9th; 4, 11th: 1, 
12th; 1, 14th. 



New Loudon, 

Norwich, 



{( 



East Lyme,. 



(I 



Sprague, 



ti 



Stonlngton, 



Union, 

West Chelsea, 
Greeneville, 
No. 4, 

No. 7, Centre, 
No. 1, 
No. 3, 
No. 3, 



8th.* 

4th.* 

2d.* 

2d. 

2d. 

4th.* 

8th. 

3d.* 



6 towns ; 8 districts ; 3 2d installments > 
1, 3d; 2,4th; 2, 8th. 



Bridgeport, 


Pembroke, 


5th. 


Danbury, 


Centre, 


7th.* 


Fairfield, 


Southport, 


6th. 


i( 


Jennings Woods, 


Ist 


(( 


Division Street, 


3d.* 


Norwalk, 


Centre, 


6th.* 


(( 


North West, 


3d. 


Stamford, 


No. 1, Centre, 


8lh* 


t( 


No. 2, Green, 
New North, 


3d.* 


Stratford, 


3d. 


<. 


Newfield. 


1st 


Trumbull, 


Long Hill, 


3d. 


Westport, 


Union, 


2d.* 



8 towns; 13 districts; 2 1st install- 
ments; 1, 2d; 5, 3d; 1, 6th; 2, 6th: 1, 
7th ; 1, 8th. 
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(Continued.) 



TOWNS. 



Litchfield, 

Barkhamsted, .. 
Colebrook, 

New MUford,-.- 

ti 

Plymouth, 

i( 

u 
n 
u 
li 
({ 
t( 
ti 

Sharon, 

t( 
(( 
(i 
(t 

Torrington, 

i( 

i( 
(( 

Winchester, 

(i 



DISTBIOTS. 



Beach Street, 

Harris Plain, 

No. 9, Eiverton, 

No. 7, Forge, 

No. 9, 

No. 10, 

No. 1, 

No. 2, 

No. 3, 

No. 4, 

No. 5, 

No. 6, 

No. 7, 

No. 9, 

No. 10, 

No. 14, 

No. 2, 

No. 5, 

No. 6, 

No. 10, 

No. 14, 

No. 16, 

No. 16, 

Torringford, S. 

C. 

N. 
Wolcottville, 
No. 2 Winsted, 
No.4,W.Win8ted, 




TOWNS. 



DISTBIOTS. 



Plainfield, 

Scotland, _ 
Windham, 



No. 1, 

No. 14, 

No. 4, 

No. 2, Natchaug, 

No.8,S. Windham 



3d. 

3d.* 

1st 

6th.* 

1st 



3 towns; 5 districts; 2 1st installments; 


2,3d; 1, 6th. 




Middletown, 


City, 


Tth* 


EastHaddam,._ 


No. 3, 




1st 


a 


No. 6, 




1st 


(C 


No. 9, 




2d. 


11 


No. 16, 




Ist 


Killing^orth, .. 


South West, 




4th. 


Middlefield, 


No. 1, North, 




9th. 


Old Saybrook,-. 


No. 1, Point, 




4th. 


(» 


No. 2, Oyster 


R., 


2d. 


(( 


No. 3, Ferry, 




1st 


Portland, 


No. 2, 




4th.» 



6 towns; 11 districts; 4 1st installments; 
2, 2d ; 3, 4th ; 1, 7th ; 1, 9th. 



8 towns; 29 districts; 6 1st install- 
ments; 6, 2d; 4, 3d; 1, 4th, 3, 5th; 2, 
6th; 1, 7th; 4, 8th; 1, 10th; 1, 11th. 



Coventry, 
Union, . . . 



(( 



Vernon, 



(( 



No. 6, 
No. 1, 
No. 4, 

Bockyille East, 
Centre, 



3d. 

4th. 

7th. 

9th.* 

4th. 



3 towns ; 6 districts ; 1 3d installment ; 
2,4th; 1, 7th; 1, 9th. 



SinafABT. — 63 towns; 139 districts; 21 1st installments; 26, 2d; 28, 3d; 12, 4th; 
11, 6th; 11, 6th; 7, 7th; 9, 8th; 4, 9th; 1, 10th; 6, 11th; 1, 12th; 1, 13th; 1, 14th. 

Number of cUstricts, (marked *,) which received mutt^le appropriations, 47. Total 
amount drawn by these district?, $1,730. Whole amount drawn from the State Trea- 
sury fof School Library appropriations for 139 districts, $2,295. 

Ten towns, viz. Manchester, Plainville, South Windsor, Windsor Locks, New Haven, 
Bran ford, Hamden, Woodbridge, New London and Westport, drew the whole amount 
to which they were entitled. Six of these drew as Union Districts. 

The law providing for State Library appropriations was en- 
acted in 1856. A great amount of good has been accomplished 
by this means, at a very small cost to the Stata This law helps 
those who help themselvea There is no district too small or 
poor to raise $5 or $10 a year for library purposes. Some dis- 
tricts have drawn the State appropriation nearly every year, 
while many districts have never applied for it The number of 
applications, and the amount drawn from the Treasury, are 
yearly increasing. 
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The number of Students in the Colleges and Professional Sphools 
of the State is steadily increasing. In 1866 the whole number 
was 883 ; in 1867, 946 ; in 1868, 960 ; in 1869, 1016 ; in 1870, 1037 ; 
in 1871, 1048, or 166 more than in 1866. In proportion to its 
population, no State in the Union has so many students in its 
Colleges. Great and good as has been their influence in this and 
other States and in foreign lands, they promise still more for the 
ftiture. The prospect of increased attendance as well as of endow- 
ments was never so encouraging as at present. 

A Table showing the residences of Students in the Academic departments of Gonnedi- 

cut Colleges J for the year 1870-71. 



STATES. 



Connecticut, 

New York. 

M!as!»achusettS| 

Pennsylvania, , 

Ohio, 

New Jersey, 

Illinois, 

Maine, 

Missouri, 

New Hampshire, 

Kentucky, 

California, 

North Carolina, 

Michigan, , 

Rhode Island, 

South Carolina, 

Maryland, -. 

Vermont, 

Georgia, , 

Indiana, 

"Wisconsin, 

Tennessee, 

Louisiana, ., 

Delaware, 

Texas, . 

District of Columbia,. 

Iowa, , 

Virginia, i. 

Arkansas, 

Colorado, , 



OTHER OOUNTRIES. 



Africa 

Canada, 

China, 

England, 

Sandwich Islands, 

J^yria, 

West Indies, 






144 

134 

38 

43 

36 

24 

19 

6 

12 

4 

11 

8 



5 

3 



3 

1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 



I? 

18 
21 
4 
9 
2 

1 
3 
1 
1 


7 
2 
3 
6 
1 

2 
1 


3 

2 


1 








17 
56 
34 
4 
1 
8 
1 
10 

8 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
5 

1 
1 


1 









3 

o 



179 

211 

76 

66 

39 

32 

21 

19 

13 

13 

11 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 



Total, 522 89 





Ol 







168 764 



COLLEGES. 



Yale College, (Academic,) 622 

Trinity College, 89 

Wesleyan University, 153 



Total,, 



764 



PBOFESSIONAL SGHOOLa 

Yale Theological Seminay, 54 

Theological Institute of Conn.,.. 18 

Berkeley Divinity ^School, 33 

Total Theological Students,... 105 

Yale Law School, 23 

Yale Medical School, 33 

Sheffield Scientific School, 123 

179 



Grand Total, 1,048 



Connecticut Students in Colleges in 
other States, 

Amherst College, 20 

Brown University, 16 

Cornell University, 10 

Dartmouth College, 6 

New Jersey College, ^ 4 

Williams College,. 4 

Harvard College, 3 

Bowdoin College, I 

LaFay ette College, Pa., 1 

Madison University, 1 

Marietta College, 1 

Middlebury College, 1 

University of Rochester, 1 

Total, 69 
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"OBSCURITY OF SCHOOL LAWS." 



This expression of a New Haven lawyer, deceased nearly ten 
years ago, is still sometimes heard, though far less frequently 
than under the rate-bill system. In no former year have so 
few legal questions been presented to me. In my first visits 
to towns four years ago, such inquiries were numerous. 
Not one- tenth the number then presented have arisen since the 
present law was adopted. The seventeen questions answered 
in this Report comprise all the points presented during the year, 
and most of these arise from the necessity of leaving minor details 
of the law indefinite, to be decided by the good sense of the local 
officers, according to the ever varying conditions of towns and 
districts. The question most frequently recurring is '^ what are 
incidental expenses?" Here the law is properly silent, as no 
uniform rule can be wisely adopted. In some small districts 
no expense is incurred, for care of the school room, in others a 
pupil receives a small compensation for this service, while in 
large districts a janitor is employed. The law cannot properly 
be uniform and explicit on such details where local circum- 
stances should decide the question. 

The Free School Law has greatly simplified our school code. 
Nearly all the changes in our laws recommended by the Board 
of Education are those connected with the Free School System. 
Their judgment favors permanence, and is adverse to frequent 
changes in our Statutes. 

It should be remembered that School Laws concern the 
whole people as do no other kind of laws. They necessarily 
bear upon all classes, all citizens, tax payers, teachers, school 
officers, parents and children. No other statutes are so universal 
in their practical application, none so sure to be tested and criti- 
cised, both as to their justice and plainness. Laws on corpora- * 
tions, contracts, insurance, highways and bridges, land questions, 
estates and succession of property, and pauper cases, concern 
comparatively few. Yet lawyers are constantly consulted upon 
them, and therefore keep "posted" in their interpretation. 
These questions are always on the docket. The School Com- 
mittee who confidently relies on his own interpretation of the 
school laws, consults his attorney at the outset on questions of 
estates, insurance, and the like. 
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No Other class of laws of general application give occasion 
to so little litigation. School questions are seldom before our 
Courts. I have not heard of a single instance of such litigation 
during the last year. Indeed it is a notorious fact that lawyers 
are so seldom consulted on these topics, that they have little occa- 
sion "to study up" on school questions. This is true, as I am 
assured by eminent attorneys who aim to be thoroughly posted 
in all questions likely to recur. 

The above views have been submitted to several of the 
judges and most eminent lawyers of the State, and fuUy en- 
dorsed by them. Said a lawyer of large experience, late Speaker 
of the House of Eepresentatives, " Considering the wide appli- 
cation of our school laws, it is a remarkable fact that school 
questions are seldom brought before the courts or to lawyers 
for legal opinions. The experience of lawyers and of the 
courts does not, in my judgment, justify the impression that 
our school laws are specially obscure." 

NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 

■ The handsomest figures in this report are those which show 
the comparatively small number of neglected children, or the 
great diminution of those in no schooL When first entering 
on my duties as your Secretary, I was appalled by the extent of 
absenteeism, and in my first report felt compelled to use the 
following language : 

" The ugliest figures in this summary are those which show the 
alarming extent of absenteeism and truancy. The foregoing 
statistics show that the average attendance in summer is 68,585 
less than the whole number of children enumerated, and in 
winter is 68,767. The per centage. of average attendance in 
summer is but 43 J, and m winter is only 47^. Less than one 
half of the children of the State are found, on an average, in 
* our public schools. In summer we find 47,019 children not reg- 
istered in the public schools, and in the winter 40,786. These 
startling facts demand grave consideration. A.fter a liberal 
allowance for the patronage of private schools, the conviction is 
forced upon me, that thousands are growing up in ignorance, or 
being trained in the street school for vagrancy and vice. 

The evUs of truancy are so obvious and senous, that it would 
seem nothing need be said of its mischievous tendencies ; and 
yet, were they duly appreciated, a remedy would everywhere be 
found and applied. No fact connected with our public schools 
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has impressed me more sadly than the extent of non-attend- 
ance, and the strange apathy of the public to this most fruitful 
source of juvenile crime. This crying evil calls loudly for a 
remedy. Do the people realize the wide prevalency of truancy, 
and its tendency to the demoralization of our youth? The 
greatness of this evil, as one of the most dangerous forms of 
incipient crime, is not duly felt. 

Three words, — ^truancy, the street school, and the peniten- 
tiary, — ^make up the history of many criminals. The truant 
not only ruins himself, but his companions. One bad example 
makes another. The evil spreads by a rapid contagion, and 
unless early checked, will become a wide-spread and desolating 
scourge to society. Save these juvenile delinquents, and you 
not only prevent a vast amount of moral contamination and 
crime, but turn these active natures into channels of usefulness 
and virtue. This is a great and growing evil, which calls for 
prompt and decisive action, especially in all our cities and 
larger manufacturing villages." 

Forlorn subjects, I know too well, these unfortunates seem to 
many, who despair of rescuing them from their evil habits. 
True, they may have little ambition and less self-respect, they 
may have become profane, untruthful and unruly, and yet not 
because of peculiar natural perversity. The causes of their 
waywardness — orphanage, poverty, neglect, vicious examples a 
bad home training, — ^may be such as should awaken sympathy, 
instead of the indifference if not coldness and disdain too often 
shown. On them the power of kindness and persuasion has 
been little tried. The christian influence which would have 
prevented their errors may even now reclaim them. Though 
unused to kindness, they are not insensible to its power. 

In view of the happy results already accomplished, I commend 
this subject to all who desire to do good to those on whom for- 
tune frowns. Christian benevolence can no where find a more 
important and encouraging field of labor. A single child thus 
saved would be ample compensation for the efforts required. 
By kind and persistent effort, aided as a last resort by the sanc- 
tions of the law, scores and hundreds may be rescued and 
reclaimed, who otherwise will be pests to society. 

During the last four years, I have very often urged this sub- 
ject, by tongue and pen. The press and pulpit have responded 
in earnest tones. The Agent of the Board has rendered most 
valuable aid in this direction. Much individual effort has been 

8 
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put fortli by teachers, school visitors and our public-spirited and 
intelligent manufacturers, who at a sacrifice of convenience and 
profit, have favored the enforcement of the law for the school- 
ing of minors, and by these combined agencies, a grand result 
has been reached. In fact, words can not express the value of 
the aid thus rendered. To find in schools of all kinds a per- 
centage of those enumerated of ninety-five and sixty-four one- 
hundredths is a ground for gratitude to God. But much more 
needs to be done. Our efforts in this direction should not 
cease while a single child of ignorant, intemperate or vicious 
parents remains neglected. The interests of the children must 
not be sacrificed to the folly, vice, or greed of parents or 
guardiana 

The result already attained is the more striking when it is 
remembered that our enumeration begins at four years of age. 
In the majority of States, the age of enumeration! begins at five 
or six, as may be seen by the table on page 223. In Massa- 
chusetts, the age of enumeration is fi'om five to fifteen, while 
ours is four to sixteen. In Massachusetts the number be- 
tween four and five years of age is estimated at over 27,000, 
while the whole number under five years attending Public 
Schools is only 2,894, leaving over 24,000, between lour and 
five years, not' attending schools. These figures confirm the 
statement previously made, that many judicious parents do not 
send their children under four years of age to school, and they 
show also that our attendance is already approaching the maxi- 
mum attainable. 

The following extracts from a notice widely circulated among 
the manufacturers of the city, show what New Haven is doing 
for its neglected children. Thus far this plan works admirably, 
and is worthy of both commendation and imitation. Hartford 
and other cities are doing a kindred work. The following is a 
copy of a hand-bill conspicuously posted in the factories. 

" The proprietors of this establishment hereby give notice that 
they are liable to a fine of one hundred dollars in case they furn- 
ish employment to any minor under fourteen years of age, who 
has not attended some public or private day school for at least 
three months in each year, and who does not bring a certificate to 
that effect from the teacher. We are also required by law to see 
that all persons in our employment, under twenty-one years of age, 
know how to read and write, and are familiar with the elements of 
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arithmetic. The Public Day Schools are open to all. The Public 
Evening Schools are open from October to April in each year, to 
applicants who are above fourteen years of age." 

Below are given the more important directions adopted by the 
Board of Education of New Haven. 

'* 1. The Superintendent is authorized to transfer to the ungraded schools 
pupils whose irregularity of attendance hinders the progress of the class to 
which they belong. 

2. Whenever a pupil, either from irregularity of attendance or perversity 
of conduct, is in danger of being transferred to an ungraded school, it is the 
duty of the principal to notify the parent or pruardian. 

3. A pupil whose misconduct calls, in the judgment of a principal, for 
expulsion or suspension, is not permitted to attend school until the case has 
been investigated by the Superintendent, when, if not suspended by the Board, 
he is either sent back to his own school or transferred to the ungraded* 
school. 

4. Cases of truancy, vagrancy and gross misconduct, are reported by the 
Superintendent to the Truant Officer, whose duty it is immediately to inves- 
tigate the case, and notify the parents of the offender of the consequences 
that will follow continued misconduct 

5. Should the offender prove incorrig*ible under such school discipline as 
the law allows, it becomes the duty of the truant officer to report his case to 
the police. 

6. The police authorities have directed the arrest of all truants, vagrants, 
and idle children who are loitering around the streets, away from the proper 
control of their parents or guardians. 

7. The police judge, according to the circumstances of each case, has 
authority either to admonish the oSender, or to impose a fine, winch, if not 
paid, must be worked out either in the House of Correction or the jail ; or in 
extreme cases, to send him to the Reform School at Meriden. 

The principle upon which the Board has proceeded in all its plans for the 
benefit of neglected children is this, that every child in the city is entitled to 
a fair common school education ; and also, that the duty of seeing that no 
child is defrauded of his just rights in this matter, rests primarily upon the 
parent. It is only when the parent is incompetent, or grossly or criminally 
indifferent to the education ^f his children, that the Board feel called upon to 
interfere, by endeavoring, first, to secure the cooperation of the parent, and on 
failure of this, by the aid of such laws as the wisdom of the State has provided 
for the protection of every child from the wrong and disgrace of brutal igno- 



rance." 



VOCAL MUSIC. 

Music is taught in our best schools, and should be in all. In 
many instances it has taken its proper place as one of the regular 
studies. It is the testimony of multitudes of teachers that music 
helps instead of hindering progress in other studies. It stim- 
ulates the mental faculties and exhilerates and recreates pupils 
when weary with study. Some branches are pursued largely for 



* The school organized f6r children who need special discipline to secure regu- 
larity of attendance and general amendment of conduct. 
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the mental discipline which they impart. No study that can be 
taken up so early is a better discipline in rapid observation and 
thinking, none so early and easily develops the essential power 
of mental concentration. In singing by note a child must fix his 
thoughts and think quickly and accurately. The habit of fix- 
ing the attention thus early formed will aid in all other studies. 
There is abundant testimony that scholars progress more rapidly 
in the common branches where singing is regularly taught 

Vocal music aids in gracefiil reading by promoting better 
articulation, improving the voice, and correcting hard and un- 
pleasant tones. The influence in cultivating the sensibilities, 
improving the taste and developing the better feelings of our 
nature amply compensate for the time required for this study. 
Its efficacy in school government, making work a play, giving a 
systematic recreation — enjoyed the more because always in con- 
cert, and with the sympathy and stimulus of companionship — ^is 
admitted by the most successful teachers. Trouble in the school 
room often comes from that restlessness which proper intervals 
of singing would best relieve. 

Singing is a healthful physical exercise. In primary schools 
gymnastic exercises often accompany the singing. When chil- 
dren are trained to erectness of posture, and to the right use of 
the vocal organ?, speaking, reading and singing are most 
invigorating exercises, expanding the chest, promoting deep 
breathing, quickening the circulation, and arousing both the 
physical and mental energies. Diseases of the respiratory 
organs are the great scourge of this climate, and occasion 
more than one-fifth of our mortality. It is said that in New 
England and New York, more than forty thousand die an- 
nually of diseases of the throat and lungs. The remarkable 
exemption of the German people, alike in Germany and in 
America, from pulmonary disease is attributed by eminent 
medical authority largely to the universal habit of singing, in 
which they are trained from their earliest years, both at home 
and at school. Thus their lungs are expanded and invigorated. 
The broad chest is a national characteristic. 

There is a common but erroneous impression that only a 
favored few can learn music. How is it then that every child 
in Germany is taught singing as regularly as reading. But 
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facts may be found nearer home. In late examinations of all 
the schools in New Haven, " only two hundred and forty-eight 
children out of over six thousand were found unable to sing 
the scale, and one hundred and forty of these belonged to the 
primary grades," that is, out of this multitude only one hwidred 
and eight above the primary grades could not sing. Superintend- 
ent Parish says : ^* A systematic course of training the voices of 
the little ones in the primary rooms has been commenced. Thus 
far the experiment has been a complete success. Children from 
five to eight years of age readily sing the scale, singly and in 
concert, and read from the blackboard notes on the staff, by 
numerals and syllables, with as little hesitation as they call the 
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letters and words of their reading lesson." Wm. E. Sheldon, 
Esq., for a short time assistant in our Normal School, and 
formerly master of the Hancock School of Boston, says, " In 
my school of about one thousand girls, less than a dozen were 
unfitted, from all causes, for attaining to a fair degree of success 
in singing.'- 

General Eaton, the National Commissioner of Education, and 
Governor English, when visiting the schools in New Haven, 
expressed their surprise and gratification at hearing children 
in the primary schools sing, at sight, exercises marked on the 
blackboard by the teacher, like those given above as roona 
1 and 2. Some not over six or seven years of age would 
sing singly or in concert any such exercises as those marked 
room 2, 3, 4, and 5. The exercises on the two preceding pages 
were prepared by Benj. Jepson, the instructor of vocal music, 
for the last musical examination in the New Haven schools. 
" The exercises are placed on the blackboard in the presence 
of the scholars and they are required to sing them once through 
without the aid of teacher or instrument, and are marked ac- 
cordingly." 

AID TO TEACHERS AND COMMITTEES. 

The correspondence of this office is increasing. The utmost 
freedom of communication has always been invited whenever 
this department can render any service to the friends of educa- 
tion. Besides numerous calls and personal consultations, over 
2000 letters have been sent from this office during the year, of 
which 1352 were written bv the Clerk of the Board, who is re- 
gularly in the educational rooms at the State House during 
office hours. My duties involve much itinerancy and absence 
from New Haven. Wherever T meet teachers and school 
officers I should be glad to be regarded as their friend and 
counsellor, to whom they may come without hesitation or in- 
troduction for advice and aid. Letters and inquiries from 
teachers desiring places, or committees in quest of teachers, are 
numerous. While every occasion of bringing such parties into 
communication is welcome, I must not be understood as speci- 
ally recommending ALL wTiose names are enrolled on our " Book 
of Teachers," or who are mentioned to Committees as '^candi- 
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datea" When the parties are strangers to me, their references 
and history are given so far as known. Such information has 
often led to engagements mutually satisfactory, but should not 
be confounded with "a recommendation." 

WORK OF THE YEAR. 

I have cooperated with the Agent of the Board in his useful 
labors as far as other duties permitted. The completeness and 
accuracy of our statistics are due to the Clerk of the Board.* 

The summary of my work for the year is as follows : Num- 
ber of lectures, not including those given out of the State, 226 ; 
schools visited, 369 ; miles travelled, 13,885 ; estimated number 
of children addressed in schools and public meetings, 28,000. 
In no former year have I received so warm a welcome from 
Teachers, School Officers and the friends of Education. Never 
before have our Educational Meetings and Institutes been at- 
tended with so great interest and by so large numbers. Never 
before have the prominent men of the State, citizens in highest 
official positions, officers of our Colleges and Seminaries, shown 
so active an interest in the Common School. The success of the 
past year facilitates further progress and makes the future still 
more auspicious. 

BIEDSEY GEANT NORTHEOP. 

New Haven, June 3; 1871. 



* The sum appropriated by the Bhode Island Legislature in aid of indigent 
members of their Normal School, was $1,600, instead of $1,000, as given on page 
36, and the appropriation for the Westfield Normal School named on page 38, failed 
to become a law. These errors are mine, or rather those of my informant. Phe 
statistics of the Clerk are believed to be models of accuracy. 

In the list of gifts to institutions of learning, on pages SS-S*?, no mention is made 
of the Theological Institute at Hartford — the statistics for that seminary not hav- 
ing been received in time. They are as follows : 

Gift of Mrs. Harriette Hosmer, . . - . . $50,000.00 

" James B. Hosmer, - - . . . 60,000.00 

" L. 0. Ives, -..-... 20,000.00 

For indigent students, library, and general purposes, - - 7,500.00 

$127,500.00 
Amount specified on page 87, • • - - - 2,875,787.74 

Total of gifts and legacies for Institutions of learning, $3,003,287.74 
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STATISTICAL TABLES 

COMPILED PROM THE RETURNS OP THE ACTING SCHOOL VISITORS, 

SHOWING THE CONDITION OP 

COMMON SCHOOLS IN CONNECTICUT, 

DURING THK YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31, 1870. 



PRELIMINARY NOTE. 

Great pains have been taken to make the following tables as 
correct as possible, and though perfect accuracy is not attainable, 
they may be considered as giving a just view of the condition of 
the public schools. These tables are based upon the returns which 
the law requires the school visitors of every town to submit each 
year to the Secretary of the State Board of Education. The 
school visitors receive their information, to a considerable extent, 
from the district committees, and they again from the teachers 
whom they employ. To facilitate the collection of these returns, 
and to make them as complete and correct as possible. School 
Registers are provided, at the expense of the State, for all public 
schools. They may be obtained from the Secretary of the State 
Board of Education. 



EXPLANATION OF THE STATISTICAL TABLES. 

Column No. 1. The towns in each county arranged alphabet- 
ically, county towns being placed first. In the towns of New 
Haven, Norwich and Middletown there are districts which make 
independent reports, and these reports are given separately. 

No. 2. The population of each town according to the United 
States census of 1870. 

No. 3. The Grand List of each town, as given in the State 
Treasurer's Report to the General Assembly, May, 1870. 
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No. 4. The number of school districts in each town. 

No. 6. The number of public schools in each town. 

No. 6. The number of departments in the public schools, 
counting each school room of a graded school as one department. 

Nos. 7 and 8. The average length, in days and decimals of a 
day, of the schools in winter and summer respectively. 

No. 9. The number of children between four and sixteen years 
of age enumerated in each town in January, 1870 ; the basis of 
distributing the income of the School Fund to the several 
towns. These figures agree with those in the Report of the Com- 
missioner of the School Fund to the General Assembly, May, 1 870. 

Nos. 10 and 11. The number of children registered as attend- 
ing public schools in winter and summer respectively. 

No. 12. The number registered over 16 years of age. 

No. 13. The number of different scholars registered in the 
public schools during the year reported ; in other words, the num- 
ber of children who attended public schools some part of the year. 

No. 14. The number of children attending any other school 
than the public schools. 

No. 15. The number of children between four and sixteen years 
of age who attended no school of any kind during the year. 

Nos. 16 and 17. The average attendance in winter and summer 
respectively. 

Nos. 18, 19, 20 and 21. The number of male teachers and female 
teachers employed in winter and in summer respectively. 

Nos. 22 and 23. The average wages per month of male and 
female teachers, including cost of board, when that was supplied 
by the district. 

No. 24. The number of teachers who have taught the same 
school two or more successive terms. 

No. 25. The number of teachers who were teaching for the 
first tune. 

No. 26. The amount of money received by each town from 
the School Fund. 

No. 27. The amount of income from the Town Deposit Fund 
in each town. 

No. 28. The amount of income from local funds. 

No. 29. The amount of money appropriated for schools from 
town tax in each town. 

No. 30. The amount of money raised for school purposes by 
district tax. 
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No. 81. The amount of voluntary contributions for teachers* 
board, fuel or other expenses. 

No. 32. The amount of money raised for school purposes from 
other sources than those previously named. 

No. 33. The total amount of money received for public schools 
from all sources. 

No. 34. The amount expended for teachers' wages, including 
board. 

No. 35. The amount expended for fuel and incidental expenses. 

No. 36. The amount expended for repairs of school buildings. 

No. 37. The amount expended for other objects than those 
previously mentioned. 

No. 38. The total amount expended for public schools. 

The totals in column 38 include money expended for new school 
houses, also the small amount expended for libraries and apparatus. 
The columns containing these amounts are omitted from these 
tables for want of room, but may be found on pages 124 and 125. 

Tables of averages and percentages, showing the relative posi- 
tion and rank of the towns in various particulars, may be found 
upon pages 126 to 149. 
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The amowfUa reported as eoopended for new school houses during ^ year ending 
August 31«^, 1870, are cu foUows. These amounts are induded f» ^ " Totals " 
of expenses in the tables on pages 107-123. 



TOWNa 


No. of 
School 
Houses, 


• 

AmowU. 


TOWNS. 


No. of 
School 
Houses, 


AriMunL 


HARTFORD COXWTY. 


WINDHAM COUNTY. 


Hartford, 


2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

i 

2 

I 


♦$178,076.72 

6,000.00 

6,500.00 

900.00 

9,600.00 

t2,000.00 

733.78 

27,924.41 

2,600.00 




Bristol, 

East Hartford,. 
East Windsor, . 

Enfield, 

Farmington, 

Glastonbury, 

New Britain, 

Wethersfield, .. 


Brookljm, 

Hampton, 

Putnam, 


1 
1 


$10,403.56 

1,000.00 

t4,436.74 




2 


$16,839.30 


LITOHFTKTiD COUNTY. 




10 $233,234.91 






Cornwall, 

Kent, 

Norfolk, 

Plymouth, 

Salisbury, 

Winchester, .. 


1 
1 
1 

'i 

1 


$ 2,306.00 


NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 


320.00 
360.00 
725 00 


New Haven, 

Bethany, 

Derby, 


2 
1 
2 

i 

1 
1 
2 
1 


$14,698.70 

760.00 

16,973.62 

t600.00 

3,681.29 

♦11,692.38 

630.00 

1,662.13 

30,000.00 


900.00 
16,000.00 


East Haven,... 

HatndATi- 




6 


$19,601.00 


Meriden, 

Milford, 

Nordi Branford, 
Wallingford, .. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


Middletown, . 
Middlefield,.-. 


1 

1 


$40,197.93 




11 


$80,388.12 


3,000.00 


%i uur TY\'^rT\/\*^ i^iATT"^ ph^ 




2 


$43,197.93 


stiayf lAJaDUa CUUri TT. 




Norwich, 

Bozrah, 

Groton, 

Lyme, 

N. Stonington, . 




♦$42,187.06 
1,300.00 
6,600.00 
600.00 
4,000.00 
4,080.68 
t473.75 


TOLLAND COUNTY. 


Bolton, 

Vernon, 


I 
1 


$1,800.00 
3,805.91 


Stonington, ... 
Waterford, 




2 


6,605.91 








5 


$69,041.39 


BY COUNTIES. 


PAIRPIELD COUNTY. 


Hartford, 

New Haven,.. 
New London, . 

Fairfield, 

Windham, ... 

Litchfield, 

Middlesex, ... 
Tolland, 


10 
11 
6 
8 
2 
6 
2 
2 


$233,234.91 
80,388.12 


Bridgeport, 

Danbury, 

Brookfield 

New Giinaan, .. 

Norwalk, 

Westport, 


1 

1 
1 

4 
1 


$ 4,428.16 

t6,792.78 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

23,619.41 

856.60 


59,041.39 
37,695.85 
15,839.80 
19,601.00 
43,197.93 
6,605.91 


• 


8 


$37,696.86 


Total, 


46 


$494,604.41 



♦ A part of this expenditure was for buildings previously erected, 
t For buildings previously erected. 
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The amounts expended for IdbraHes <md ApparaUu, during the year ending 
August Slst, 1 870, are asfoUows, These amounts are included in the " Totals " of 
expenses in the tables an pages 107 — 123. 



TOWNS. Amount. 

Hartford, $2,410.76 

Bristol, 76.00 

Canton, 7a02 

Bast Windsor, 3.00 

Enfield, 82.00 

Farmington, 14.00 

Glastenbury, 10.00 

Hartland, 20.00 

Manchester, 126.00 

New Britain, 201.58 

Rocky Hill, 2.50 

Southington, 33.00 

South Windsor, 30.00 

Suffield, 44.16 

West Hartford, 14.90 

Wethersfield, 22.00 

Windsor Locks, 60.00 

$3,212.91 



New Haven, $869.38 

Cheshire, 24.10 

Derby, 367.63 

East Haven, 10.00 

Hamden, 127.88 

Madison, 55.25 

Meriden, 135.00 

Middlebury, 20.60 

Naugatuck, 113.90 

North Branford, 14.50 

North Haven, 41.00 

Orange, 40.89 

Waterbury, 46.00 



$1,866.03 



New London, $128.38 

Norwich, 377.62 

East Lyme, 12.50 

Groton, 60.00 

Lebanon,- - 21.39 

Sprague, 110.29 

Stonington, 104.00 



$814.18 



Bridgeport, $20.00 

Danbury, 656.80 

Fairfield, 94.24 

Greenwich, 8.45 

New Canaan, 1 1.22 

10 



TOWNS. 

Norwalk, . . . 
Stamford,-. 

Stratford, 

Trmnbull, - 



AmounL 

. 146.46 
60.00 
12.00 
20.00 

$1,028.16 



Killingly, . 
Plainfield, 
Putnam,-. 
Windham, 



$28.70 
81.10 
12.76 
88.60 

$211.06 



Colebrook, 

New Hartford, 
NewMilford,.. 

Plymouth, 

Sharon, 

Torrington, 



$ 30.00 

33.12 

18.10 

80.00 

140.00 

127.00 

$428.22 



Middletown, $214.12 

Clinton, 70.00 

BastHaddam, 17.00 

KiUingworth, 10.00 

Middlefield, 10.00 

Old Saybrook, 42.60 

Portland, 6.60 



$370.22 



Coventry, 
Mansfield, 

Union, 

Vernon, . > 



$14.60 
20.00 
20.00 
79.93 

$134.43 



Hartford County, $3,212.91 

New Haven " 1,866.03 

New London " 814.18 

Fairfield " 1,028.16 

Windham *• 211.06 

Litchfield " 428.22 

Middlesex " 370.22 

Tolland »* 134.43 

Total, $8,066.20 
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TABLE I. 

In which dU the Towns in the Stcue cure arranged according to the amount of taxable 
property in each for every child between four and sixteen years of age. 

The amount is given in dollars. 

This table is based upon the Grand List completed in 1869, and the Enumera- 
tion of children taken in January, 1870, and is designed to show the relative wealth 
of the several towns, as compared with their respective number of children of 
school age. An examination of this table will show, approximately^ which towns 
are best able to provide liberally for their public schools. 

The returns of the Enumeration here made use of were designed to show exact- 
ly the number of children in each town. If that design was carried out, this table 
gives with entire correctness the facts which it attempts to give, except for the six 
towns named in the notes on the following page. 

Compare the rank of towns in this table with their rank in Table 11. 



2 

CO 

00 



1 

2 

4 

6 

3 

6 

11 

14 

7 

8 

16 

10 

16 

20 

17 

46 

12 

22 

23 

29 

18 

21 

32 

30 

13 

28 

31 

25 

73 

24 

48 

151 

9 

42 

19 

34 

51 

39 



CO 

oo 



TOWNS. 



1 Hartford, 

2 West Hartford,. 

3 Watertown,. 
4 New Haven,.., 

5 Wethersfield, . 

6 South Windsor, . 

7 Stonington, 

8 Andover, 

9 Norwich, 

10 Bethlehem, 

1 1 Woodbridge, . . , 

12 Darien, 

13Pomfret, 

14 Woodbury, 

15 New London, .. 
16Farmington, ... 
17 Washii]^ton« _ . . 
18Saybrook, ..... 

19Suffield, 

20Meriden, 

21 Groshen, 

22 Litchfield, 

23 Essex 

24 Cheshire, 

25 Guilford, 

26 Stamford, 

27Ridgefield, 

28 Winchester, ... 

29 a. Danbury, 

30 Lebanon, 

31 Roxbury, 

32 6. Lisbon, 

33 Reading, 

34 Huntington, 

35 East Granby, .. 

36 Avon, 

37East Haven, ... 
38 Scotland, 






§1 



$5334 
4071 
3847 
3688 
3394 
3346 
3237 
3230 
3153 
3111 
3094 
3065 
3007 
2990 
2967 
2947 
2925 
2923 
2890 
2883 
2879 
2798 
2793 
2777 
2750 
2742 
2717 
2695 
2693 
2644 
2644 
2641 
2629 
2623 
2599 
2568 
2563 
2553 



CO 
00 



36 

40 

50 

35 

76 

44 

33 

62 

59 

47 

45 

26 

68 

37 

72 

53 

57 

41 

58 

90 

67 

61 

77 

65 

66 

38 

70 

56 

79 

43 

75 

78 

96 

88 

27 

60 

52 

54 



I 

CO 
GO 



TOWNS. 



39Wamngford, _. 

40 Westport, 

41 Somers, 

42Brookfield, ... 

43 Morris, 

44 Bozrah, 

45 Ellington, 

46 Fairfield, 

47 Bethany, 

48Bloomfield, ... 

49 Middlebury, .. 

50 Stratford, 

5lWolcott, 

52 SharoD, 

63 Norwalk, 

54 Westbrook, . . _ 

55 Salisbury, 

56 New Milford, . 

57 Bridgewater, _ _ 

58 Orange, _ 

59 Simsbury, 

60 East Hartford, 

61 Durham, 

62 Harwinton, 

63 Hebron, 

64 Brooklyn, 

65 Weston, 

66 Bridgeport, .-. 

67 Monroe, 

68 Windsor, 

69 Canton, 

70 Middletown, .. 
7l01dSaybrook,. 
72 New Fairfield, 
73Middlefield,... 

74 Norfolk, 

75Southbury, ... 
76 Trumbull, 






$2553 
2552 
2492 
2487 
2484 
2484 
2463 
^459 
2451 
2428 
2413 
2408 
2385 
2382 
2377 
2343 
2334 
2381 
2315 
2313 
2306 
2300 
2294 
2288 
2278 
2262 
2234 
2217 
2215 
2211 
2211 
2209 
2196 
2183 
2168 
2162 
2144 
2131 




liO'Woodslodt, 
■ 111 Shennan, 

112 Vemon, 

113 Colchester, 

1 14 BarlihamHted, 

115 Prospect, 

liePlftinville, ... 

'6 117Moiitvi]le, ... 
SBranford, 

3 119 Canterbury, . 

9 ]20ThompBon, _. 

a. A change of the town line between Daobury and Bethel occasioned a large 
increaae in the eaiiimeraUim of children in Bethel, while the corresponding increase 
in the Grand List will not appear in this table till the neit year. 

i. The transfer of juriadictioD over u large joint district frara Lisbon Uj Sprague 
diminished the number of children returned fKim Lisbon hj nearly one half, with- 
out any corresponding diminution in the Grand List of that town. 

c New Town, taken Tiam Famiington. It was estimated by those acquainted 
with the facta that about one-fou,r& of the taxable property of Farmington wm 
sitaated in the new town. The figures given for Farmington and FlainTille in this 
table are based upon that estimate. 



The BBine flgurea are now given by Oouuties. 

TABLE I. — OOWTDTOBD. ' 

lTi« Jbant tn «ach Cfaunfy arranged according to the ammmt of iaxdbk properly m 
each Jot every chM hetaean four and eixieea years of age. 



Greenwich, 

Sherman, 

fBethrf, 

WINDHAM COUNTY. 

Fomfret, -- 

Scotland, 

Brooklyn, 

WiDdbam, 

Hampton, 

Woodstock, 

Canterbury, 

Thompson, 

Chaplin, 

Plainfleld, 

Ashford, 

Sterlii^, 

Puttiam, _--, 

Kiffingly, 

Eastford, ..- 

Toluntown, 

UTCHFIEU) COUNTY. 

Watertown, 

Bethlehem, 

Woodbury, 

Wasbin^n, 

Qotdien, 

Litohfleld, 

WincheBtor, 

Rcsbuij, 

Sharon, 

Salisbury, 

Sew Milford, 

Bridgewater, 

Harwinton, 

Norfolk, .___ 

Colebrook, 

Camuiii, 

Nortb Canaan, 

Torrington, 

Barkhamsted, 

Hyraouth, 

Cornwall, 

ts. 



Westbrook, 

Durham, 

Middletown, 

Old Saybrook, 

Middlefleld, 

Portland, 

CMnion, 

Haddam, 

East Haddam, 

Chatham, . 

Killingworth, 

CbBBtor, - 

Cromwell, 

TOLLAND COUNTY. 

Andover, 

Somers, 

Ellington, 

Hebron, , 

Coventiy, , 

Bolton, 

Columbia, 

Stafford, 

WilIii^[ton, 

Tolland, 

Mansfleld, 



3343 

2294 
3209 
2196 
216a 
2030 
1913 

lass 



3230 
2493 

24aa 

3218 

ige2 

1T37 



1437 
1418 
1346 
1291 







THE COUNTIES. 


1868-9. 


69-70. 


1 

2 
3 




Hartford, - 

New Haven, 

New London,.— 


3201 3089 
2661 2817 
23681 2368 


8 


Litchfield, - 

Itiddlesei, 

Tolland, - 

Windham, 


2251 
1912 
1819 
1679 


2239 
1986 
1716 
1713 






The State, 


3466 


3493 
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TABLE IL 

In which, off the Towns in the State a/re currcmged according to the percentage of their 
taacdblepfoperty appropriated for Public Schools dv/rijig the yea/r ending August 
3l8t, 1870. 

The basis of oomparison is the Grand List completed in 1869. Moneys reoeiyed 
from the School Fund, Town Deposit Fund and Local Funds are not included. 
The ainount is given in mills and hundredths of a mill on the dollar ; — or the figures 
may be read so many dollars and cents on each thousand dollars. This table 
shows how much money was raised for public sdiools in each town, in proportion 
to its pecuniao'y oMlity. The moneys received from the several funds above named 
are not levied upon the property of the towns, and therefore are not here included. 
Compare the rank of towns in this table with their rank in Table L 
For a statement of the amount raised and received in each town for every child 
enumerated, see Table III. 
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70 
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117 


4 


7 


5 


82 


6 


4 
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35 


8 


149 


9 


5 


10 


28 


11 


96 


12 


48 


13 


27 


14 


61 


15 


10 


16 


120 


17 


51 


18 


14 


19 


38 


20 


26 


21 


67 


22 


1 


23 


11 


24 


30 


25 


32 


26 


22 


27 


73 


28 


81 


29 


69 


30 


78 


31 


12 


32 


36 


33 



TOWNS. 



New Britain, 

Bolton, 

Derby, 

Brooklyn, 

Middletown, 

Middlefield, 

Winchester, 

Bristol, 

North Stonington, 

Norwich, 

East Hartford,, _. 

Putnam, 

Cornwall, 

Tolland, 

Groton, 

Windsor Locks,.. 
North Branford, . 

Bethel, 

Danbury, 

Vernon, 

Hartland, 

Glastenbury, 

Meriden, 

Windham, 

Lyme, 

CromweU, 

Torrington, 

New Haven, 

East Haven, 

Hampton, 

Union, 

Canton, 

Killingworth, 



Per cent, 
for schools. 
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34 


$15.98 


12.28 


95 


35 


11.87 


24 


36 


1L70 


16 


37 


10.93 


45 


38 


9.10 


63 


39 


8.89 


121 


40 


7.73 


58 


41 


7 38 


15 


42 


7.25 


130 


43 


6.73 


42 


44 


6.56 


29 


45 


6.52 


47 


46 


6.24 


72 


47 


5.96 


40 


48 


5.77 


37 


49 


5.57 


25 


50 


5.33 


34 


51 


5.17 


111 


52 


5.16 


46 


53 


5.10 


31 


54 


5.04 


68 


55 


4.89 


44 


56 


4.85 


8 


67 


4.80 


52 


58 


4.79 


163 


59 


4.78 


102 


60 


4.77 


53 


61 


4.76 


23 


.62 


4.70 


103 


63 


4.65 


131 


64 


4.47 


97 


65 


4.40 


17 


66 



TOWNa 



New Canaan, . 
Barkhamsted,. 

Enfield, 

Seymour, 

Plymouth, 

Preston, 

Brookfield, ... 
Willington, . . 

Prospect, 

Southington, . . 

Warren, 

Farmington, . 

Norwalk, 

Sterling, 

Bethany, ... 

Chester, 

Kent 

Voluntown, _. 

Bozrah, 

Ashford, 

Bridgeport, _ . . 

Hartford, 

Oxford, . .,^ .- . 

Ledyard, 

East Haddam, 
Wethersfield, 
Portland, ^__, 

Eastford, 

Madison, 

Colebrook, ... 
Colchester, ._, 
Biurlington, . . 
Branford, 



• to 

Pui g 



$4.38 
4.37 
4.31 
4.30 
4.25 
4.14 
4.13 
4.13 
4.13 

'4.12 
4.09 
4.07 
4.07 
3.99 
3.99 
3.95 
3.94 
3.86 
3.80 
3.79 
3.74 
3.65 
3.64 
3.63 
3.62 
3.57 
3.57 
3.57 
3.64 
3.54 
3.52 
3.60 
3.49 
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00 



9 

145 

131 

109 

76 

lU 

60 

21 

79 

* 

20 

13 

86 

139 

55 

155 

59 

50 

87 

43 

33 

93 

107 

124 

144 

54 

98 

19 

161 

56 

94 

80 

85 

49 

100 

89 

113 

118 

74 

112 

66 

18 

152 

151 

91 

105 

160 

135 

108 
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67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
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93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
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101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 



TOWNS. 



Wallingford,.. 
East Windsor, 

Norfolk, 

KiUingly, 



Greenwich, 

Chaplin, _ 

Harwinton, _.. 

Waterford, 

North Haven, _ . 

PlainviUe, 

Waterbury, ... 

Mansfield, 

Simsburj, 

Canterbury, _.. 

East Lyme, 

Salem, 

Sherman, 

New Fairfield,. 

Stonington, 

Middlebury, __. 

Clinton, 

Stafford, 

Marlborough, . 

Rocky Hill, 

Roxbury, 

Naugatuck, 

Montville, 

Chatham, .._*.. 

Haddam, 

Newtown, 

Franklin, 

Griswold, 

New Hartford, 

Columbia, 

Old Lyme, 

Coventry, _ _ . _ . 
Huntmgton, _ _ 

Canaan, 

Salisbury, 

Lisbon,- 

Bethlehem, 

Orange, 

Milford, 

Old Saybrook, . 

Weston, 

Andover, 

Avon, 

Granby, - 

Sharon, 






$3.45 
3.38 
3.37 
3.33 
3.28 
3.28 
3.28 
3.27 
3.26 
8.18 
3.18 
3.16 
3.15 
3.14 
3.14 
3.12 
3.12 
8.08 
3.08 
3.08 
3.08 
3.06 
3.05 
3.00 
3.00 
2.98 
2.97 
2.94 
2.89 
2.88 
2.85 
2.85 
2.83 
2.81 
2.78 
2.74 
2.74 
2.74 
2.73 
2.73 
2.69 
2.66 
2.66 
2.63 
2.60 
2.56 
2.55 
2.51 
2.61 
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39 
141 
71 
63 
19 
90 
32 
46 
99 
04 
83 
23 
33 
6 
22 
29 
92 
15 
28 
62 136 



116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 



77 
16 
10 
36 
26 
41 
27 
43 
47 
50 
84 
68 
88 
67 
69 
06 
65 
01 
66 
64 
54 
76 
48 
26 
88 
34 
42 
40 
62 



136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
146 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
162 
153 
154 
166 
166 
167 
158 
169 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 



TOWNa 



Morris, 

Pomfret, 

Easton, 

West Hartford, . 

Durham, 

Monroe, 

Lebanon, 

Somers, 

New Milford,.. 

Hamden, 

Washington, 

Westbrook, 

Woodbury, 

Sprague, 

Wilton, 

Manchester, 

Woodbridge, 

EUiugton, 

Reading, _, 

Suffield, 

Bridge water, -., 

Soutitibury, 

New London,.. 

Woodstock, 

Ridgefield, 

Saybrook, 

Trumbull, 

East Granby,.. 

Guilford, 

Woloott, 

Stamford, 

Darien, 

Hebron, 

Bloomfleld, 

Westport, 

Watertown, 

Thompson, 

ChesMre, 

Scotland, 

South Windsor, 

Berlin, 

Fairfield, 

Litchfield, 

Plainfield, 

Goshen, 

Windsor, 

Essex, 

Stratford, 

North Canaan, - 



4i * 

8 ■ 






$2.48 
2.46 
2.45 
2.44 
2.36 
2.34 
2.34 
2.34 
2.33 
2.32 
2.29 
2.27 
2.27 
2.24 
2.22 
2.22 
2.21 
2.21 
2.16 
2.14 
2.13 
2.10 
2.10 
2.08 
2.08 
2.05 
2.04 
2.02 
2.01 
2.00 
1.98 
1.97 
1.95 
1.95 
1.94 
L93 
1.91 
1.89 
L88 
1.84 
1.83 
1.77 
1.69 
1.63 
1.63 
1.60 
1.34 
1.17 
1.13 



* New Town, from Faimington. See note c. on page 127, 
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The order of tbe Towns in the seTeral Goonties is as foUowR. 

TABLE IL— o OM T iiiUJtD . 
Tlie Tbwna in each Cownty arranged acccrding to the percentage of fheir taocdbie 
property appropriated for PubUc Schools during (he year ending Angusi 31«^ 18Y0. 
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24 
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3 
4 
6 
6 
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8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 



New Britain, 

Bristol, 

East Hartford, . 
Windsor Locks, 

Hartland, 

Glastonbury, 

Canton, » 

Enfield, 

Southington, 

Farmington, 

Hartford, 

Wethersfield, .. 

Burlington, 

East Windsor, _ 

Plainville, 

Simsbury, 

Marlborough, .. 

Rocky Hill, 

Avon, _ 

Granby, 

West Hartford,- 

Manchester, 

Suffield, 

Bast Granby, - . 

Bloomfield, 

South Windsor,. 

Berlin, _« 

Windsor, 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY, 

Derby, 

North Branford, 

Meriden, 

New Haven, 

East Haven, 

Seymour,. 

Prospect, 

Bethany, 

Oxford, 

Madison, 

Branford, 

Wallingford, 

North Haven, 

Waterbury, 



$16.98 
7.73 
6.73 
5.77 
6.10 
6.04 
4.47 
4.31 
4.12 
4.07 
3.66 
3.67 
3.60 
3.38 
3.18 
3.16 
3.06 
3.00 
2.66 
2.61 
2.44 
2.22 
2.14 
2.02 
1.96 
1.84 
L83 
LOO 



11.87 
6.67 
4.89 
4.77 
4.76 
4.30 
4.13 
3.99 
3.64 
3.54 
3.49 
3.46 
3.26 
3.18 
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18 
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22 
23 
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13 

14 
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16 

17 

18 

19 
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5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
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TOWH& 



Middlebury, 
Naugatuck, _ 

Orange, 

Milford, 

Hamden, 

Woodbridge, 
Sonthbury, . 

Guilford, 

Wolcott^ ... 
Cheshire,.. - 



NEW LONDON CO. 

North Stoning^n, 

Norwich, 

Groton, 

Lyme, 

Preston, 

Bozrah, 

Ledyard, 

Coldiester, 

Waterford, 

East Lyme, 

Salem, 

Stonington, 

Montville, ._ 

Franklin,. 

Griswoldi, 

Old Lyme, 

Lisbon, 

Lebanon, 

Sprague, 

New London, 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 

Bethel, 

Danbury, 

New Canaan, 

Brookfield, 

Norwalk, 

Bridgeport, 

Greenwich, 

Sherman,. 

New Fairfield, 

Newtown, 

Huntington, 

Weston,. 









$3.08 
2.98 
2.66 
2.66 
2.32 
2.21 
2.10 
2.01 
2.00 
L89 



7.38 
7.26 
6.96 
4.80 
4.14 
3.80 
3.63 
3.62 
3.27 
3.14 
3.12 
3.08 
2.97 
2.85 
2.86 
2.78 
2.73 
2.34 
2.24 
2.10 



6.33 
6.17 
4.38 
4.13 
4.07 
3.74 
3.28 
3.12 
3.08 
2.88 
2.74 
2.60 



* New Town, from Farmington. See note c. on page 127. 
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18 
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21 
22 
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TOWNS. 



Easton, ... 
Monroe, . . . 
Wilton, ... 
Reading. .. 
Ridgefield, 
Trumbull, . 
Stamford, . 
Darien, ... 
Westport, . 
Faicfield,.. 
Stratford, . 
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10 
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14 
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10 
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14 
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16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 
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WINDHAM COUNTY. 

Brooklyn, 

Putnam, 

Windham, _ 

Hampton, 

Sterlmg, 

Voluntown, 

Aahford, 

Eastford, 

Killingly, 

Chaplin, 

Canterbury, 

Pomfret, 

Woodstock, 

Thompson, 

Scotland, 

Plainfleld, 




LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 

Winchester, 

Cornwall, 

Torring^on, 

Barkhamsted, 

Plymouth, 

Warren, 

Kent, 

Colebrook,. 

Norfolk, 

Harwinton, 

Roxbury, 

New Hartford, 

Canaan, 

Salisbury, 

Bethlehem, 

Sharon, 

Morris, 

New Milford, 

Washington, 

Woodbury, 

Bridgewater, 

Watertown, 

Litchfield, 



11.70 
6.66 
4.86 
4.70 
3.99 
3.86 
3.79 
3.67 
3.33 
3.28 
3.14 
2.46 
2.08 
1.91 
1.88 
1.63 
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10 

13 
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4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
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TOWNS. 



GoshcD, 

North Canaan, 



MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 



Middletown, . 
Middlefield, _ . 

Cromwell, 

Killingworth, 

Chester, 

EastHaddam,. 

Portland, 

Clinton, 

Chatham, 

Haddam, 

Old Saybrook, . 

Durham, 

Westbrook, _ . 

Saybrook, 

Essex, 



TOLLAND COUNTY. 



1 Bolton, . 

2 Tolland, 

3 Vernon, 

4 Union, 
6 Willington, 
6 1 Mansfield, . 
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8 
9 
10 
11 
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Staflford, 
Columbia, 
Coventry, 
Andover, . 
Somers, _ . 
Ellington, 
Hebron, . . 



1^ 
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$1.63 
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10.93 
9.10 
4.79 
4.40 
3.96 
3.62 
3.67 
3.08 
2.94 
2.89 
2.63 
2.36 
2.27 
2.06 
1.34 



12.23 
6.24 
6.16 
4.66 
4.13 
3.16 
3.06 
2.81 
2.74 
2.66 
2.34 
2.21 
1.96 



THE COUNTIES. 



Middlesex, .. 
New London, 
New Haven, . 

Hartford, 

Windham, . . . 

Tolland, 

Litchfield, ... 
Fairfield^ 

The State,. 



1868-9. 



$4.09 
4.82 
4.38 
2.74 
2.78 
3.13 
3.24 
3.07 



$3.67 



'69-70. 



$6.84 
4.69 
4.62 
4.26 
4.07 
3.86 
3.46 
3.21 



$4.18 



11 
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TABLE HL 



In -which aU the Towns in the State cure a/rranged according to the amount of money 
which they re^port as raised Offid received for Public Schools from aU sources for 
each chiM enumerated ; not including money for new school houses. 

The money raised for building new school houses is not included in these com- 
putations, because it is for a special and occasumaH object. The forty-one towns 
in which additional money was raised for that object are designated by a *. 

S7* See page 1 24, also the note on page 135. For a statement of how much 
each town raised in proportion to its pecuniary ability, see Table II. 
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TOWNS. 



I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
74! 40 



♦New Haven, ._ 

♦Norwich, 

♦East Haven, __ 

♦Derby, i 

♦Danbury, 

♦Hartford, 

♦Bristol, 

West Hartford, . 

Canton, 

♦Farmington, . _ 

Windham, 

Wolcott, 

Torriiigton, 

Andover, 

Hartland, 

Tolland,- 

Bethlehem, 

Wallingford, 

Barkhamsted, 

♦Meriden, 

Warren, 

Seymour, _ 

Roxbury, 

Harwinton, 

Prospect, 

♦Bolton, 

Pomfret, 

Killingworth, . _ 

Union, 

Avon 

Middlebury, 

Lisbon, 

Watertown, 

Madison, 

♦Brooklyn, 

Oxford, 

Huntington, 

♦Middlefield, ... 

Colebrook, 

Simsbury, 



-♦* la 



$17.43 

14.02 

12.53 

12.43 

12.18 

12.04 

11.72 

11.37 

11.26 

11.24 

11.07 

10.99 

10.87 

10.60 

10.37 

10.37 

10.32 

10.14 

10.08 

10.07 

9.97 

9.80 

9.56 

9.54 

9.52 

9.51 

9.43 

9.30 

9.28 

9.26 

9.21 

9.15 

9.14 

9.08 

9.07 

9.02 

8.89 

8.85 

8.82 

8.80 
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55 

14 

27 

50 

103 

72 

126 

57 

12 

142 

127 

40 

13 

19 

23 

71 

85 

67 

46 

110 

111 

91 

107 

76 

59 

18 

4 

80 

66 

56 

135 

113 

36 

16 

118 

129 

64 

30 

96 

51 
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TOWNS. 



41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 



♦Wethersfield, 
Woodbridge, _. 
♦Stouington, _. 

Franklin, 

♦Glastenbury, . 

Woodbury, 

Colchester, 

♦New Canaan,. 

♦Bridgeport, 

Salem, 

Portland, 

New Fairfield,. 

♦Bethany, 

*Middletown, . 
Washington, . . . 

Lebanon, 

♦Brookfield, ... 

Enfield, 

Marlborough, _ 

♦Norfolk, 

North Haven, . 

♦Groton, 

♦Winchester, _. 
♦New Britain, . 

Bethel, 

Morris, 

South Windsor, 

Ridgefield, 

Ledyard, 

♦Plymouth, 

♦Norwalk, 

Willington, _ . . 

♦Vernon, 

Suffield, 

Sterling, 

Somers,_ 

Sharon, 

Branford, 

East Haddam, . 
iNew London,.. 






-♦a 



$8.80 
8.72 
8.70 
8.64 
8.63 
8.62 
8.56 
8.52 
8.48 
8.48 
8.47 
8.44 
8.42 
8.40 
8.40 
8.33 
8.30 
8.26 
8.21 
8.21 
8.16 
8.13 
8.13 
8.06 
8.01 
7.97 
7.90 
7.90 
7.87 
7.85 
7.83 
7.82 
7.81 
7.78 
7.73 
7.72 
7.72 
7.69 
7.68 
7.65 
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CO 
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37 

3 

53 

63 

77 

161 

26 

60 

78 

109 

81 

104 

130 

133 

44 

131 

138 

70 

169 

58 

122 

52 

148 

95 

75 

132 

154 

119 

65 

83 

93 

105 

68 

115 

86 

t 
62 

97 

43 

144 
99 

114 



I 

CO 
00 



TOWNS. 



81 Clinton, , 

82Saybrook, , 

83 Ellington, , 

84 Orange, , 

85 Weston, 

86Haddam, 

87 Waterbury, 

88 *Ea8t Hartford, 

89 Sherman, __ 

90 Grreenwich, , 

91 Easton, 

92 Durham, 

93*North Stonington, _ . , 

94 Chaplin, 

95 Reading, 

96 Darien, , 

97 Canterbury, 

98 Monroe, , 

99Ashford, 

1 00 Newtown, , 

101 Guilford, 

102 New MUford, 

1 03 Southington, _ 

104 Westbrook, 

105Gri8Wold, 

106 Rocky Hill, 

107OldSaybrook, 

108 Preston, , 

109*Hampton, , 

1 10 Windsor Locks 

111 East Granby, 

112|Canaan, 

113 Goshen, 



114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 



Montville, , 

♦Cornwall, 

Plainville, 

Chester, 

Naugatuck, 

Stamford, , 

♦East Windsor, _ 

('heshire, 

♦North Branford, , 



Amount for 
each child. 


• 

Oi 

1 

00 
CO 
00 

r-i 

54 
106 


$7.63 
7.60 


7.59 


48 


7.56 


116 


7.55 


49 


7.53 


100 


7.52 


157 


7.50 


140 


7.49 


101 


7.48 


84 


7.48 


73 


7.46 


136 


7.46 


41 


7.45 


94 


7.44 


87 


7.41 


158 


7.40 


153 


7.34 


124 


7.31 


152 


7.28 


79 


7.23 


137 


7.21 


149 


7.21 


155 


7.18 


150 


7.17 


123 


7.12 


147 


7.04 


141 


7.01 


139 


6.98 


146 


6.98 


121 


6.92 


145 


6.92 


143 


6.88 


102 


6.87 


134 


6.81 


128 


6.79 


92 


6.78 


151 


6 74 


160 


6.71 


88 


6.68 


156 


6.68 


163 


6.67 


162 



CO 
00 



123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 



TOWNS. 



♦Salisbury, _ _ . 

Litchfield, 

Bridgewater, _. 

Scotland, 

♦Kent, 

Coventry, 

♦Putnam, 

Bloomfield, . . . 

Mansfield, 

Hebron, 

Columbia, 

Wilton, 

Chatham, 

Southbury, . _ . 

Trumbull, 

♦Milford, 

Hamden, 

Cromwell, 

Fairfield, 

♦Bozrah, 

Stafford, 

Granby, 

Killingly. . . 

Burliufxton, 

Eastford, 

♦Waterford, _.. 

Old Lyme, 

Woodstock, _-. 
Manchester, _ . . 

East Lyme, 

♦Westport, . _ . 

Berlin, 

♦Lyme, 

New Hartford, . 

Essex, 

Windsor, 

Voluntown, __. 

Thompson, 

Stratford, 

Plainfield, 

Sprague, 

Norti Canaan,. 



<l:^ 



d'3 

08 



I 



$6.65 
6.55 
6.55 
6.53 
6.48 
6.46 
6.43 
6.43 
6.42 
6.42 
6.30 
6.25 
6.20 
6.18 
6.16 
6.15 
6.01 
6.00 
5.97 
5.96 
5.90 
5.89 
5.85 
5.83 
5.76 
5.75 
5.72 
5.69 
5.63 
5.55 
5.38 
5.35 
5.25 
5.14 
5.08 
480 
4.72 
4.66 
4.45 
4.06 
4.02 
3.69 



f New Town, from Farmington. 

Note. — In the computations for this table, the design was to omit the amounts 
of money raised for new school houses. The amounts expended for new school 
houses are given on page 124. In a few cases, for obvious reasons, the amounts 
excluded in the construction of this table are different from the sums named on 
page 124. These differences are as follows: — In Hartford, $67,717.24 excluded, 
instead of $178,066.72. In Enfield, nothing excluded. In New Britain, 
$43,815.49 excluded, instead of $27,924.41. In Hamden and Wallingford, nothing 
excluded. In Groton, $3,406 excluded, instead of $6,500. In Norwalk, 
$8,576.50 excluded, instead of $23,619.41. 



1S6 

The order of tbe Towns in each Coimty ia next 
TABLE III. 
The litKfw of <ach Cmmiy amaigtd anxordbig 
T^OTt OB Tuised and received for Public Sc/u. 



Oit amount of money lehieh Oitj/ 
from ail «ource>, /or aaeh <AtU 



Money for new school houses is not included. The towns in which additional 
money was raised for that object are designated by a *■ 
ly See page 124, also the note on page 13B. 



HARTFORD CODNTT. I 

•Hartford, \% 

* Bristol, 

3|We8tH«rtfoid, ' 

ijCanton, ' 

5 •Farmiagton, 

elHartUnd, ' 

8 Simsbury, 

•Wethersfleld, 

•Glastenbury, 

Enfleld, 

Marlborough, 

*New Britain, 

South Windsor, 



•East Hartford, . 

Southington, 

Rocky Hill, 

Windsor Locks, . 
EastGranby, .-. 

PlainviUe, 

•Bast Windsor,.. 



Granby, 

Burlington, .. 
Manchester, . 

Windsor, 



♦New Haven,.. 
'Bast Haven, .. 

'Derby, 

Woloott, 

Wallingford, _,. 

•Meriden, 

Seymour, 

Prospect, 

MidtUebury, 





Ifl 


1T4H 


17 


HB3 


14 


!«,« 


11 


1(1 H!) 


■^(1 


Hill 




10 m 




■nm 




VW>. 


» 


»W1 


H 


9.0S 


2 



■- New Town, from Farmington. 



6]«Waterford, | 

-TpOld Lyme, i 

lalEast Lyme, _ j 

20lSprague, ! 

I FAIRFIELD COUNTY. I 
l|*Danbury, I : 

2 Huntington, i 

3 FNew OanauD, 

4|*Bridgeport, I 



Sbennan, 

Greeawioh, . 

Eaaton, 

ReadiDg, 

Monroe, 

Newtown, 



Wilton, 

TnunbuU, ... 
Fairfield, . . . 
•WeMpon, . 
StratfOTd,... 



WINDHAM COONTY. 

Windham, 

Pomftflt, 

•Brooklyn, 

Sterling, 

Chaplin, 

Canterbury, 

Aahford, 

•Hampton, 

jScotland, 

•Putnam, 

Killingly, 

EflBtford, 

Woodstock, 

Voluatown, 

Thompson, 

PlainBelil, 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 

Torrington. 

Bethlehem, 

Barkhamsted, 

Warren. 

Roibury, 

Harwioton, /. 

Watt 



aColebrook, 

9 Woodbury, 

Washington,.. 
l*Norfolk, ..._ 
a •Winchester, . 

3,i3 Morris, 

•I U.'Pljmouth. . . . 

3|15jShuon, 

0|l6{KewMIiroM, . 



20«SaUsbui7, 

21 Litchfield, 

1-L Bridgewater, 

33 •Kent,- __ 

New Hartford, 

25 North Canaan,.- 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 

1 Killingworth, 

2 *Middlefleld, 

3 Portland, 

4 "Middletown, 

B East Haddam, 

6 Clinton, 

llSaybrook, 

8 Haddam, 

9 Durham, 

OWestbrook, 

.1 OldSnybrook, 

2 Chastor, I 

.3 Chatham, I 

l4 Oromwell, | 

TOLLAND COUNTY, j 

1 AndoTsr, 

2Tolland, , 

:i*Bolt.n, I 

.1 SiWillingloQ, 

2 6|*Vemon. 

.21 isomers, 

B slEUington, 

»■ SlCoventiy, 

lOjMangfield, 

Till Hebron, 

6'l2lColumbia, 

:t laStafford, 



THE COUNTIES. 1868-9. | '69-70. 



H Hartford,_ i $10.28; $U.4« 

i2 New Haven, ! 12.93 13.99 

Middlesex, | 9.36; 13.12 



E 


New London, 

Litchfield, 

Fairfield. 


12.94 12.38 
9.00 9.34 
8 24 8,89 




Windham, 


6.n 8.44 




The State, 


$10.23| $11.83 
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TABLE IT. 

In which, aU the Tovms in (he State are a/rranged according to the percentage of their 
children who attended the Public Schools during some part of the year ending Au- 
gust Slst, 1810. 

This Table is formed by comparing the whole number of different scholars reg- 
istered in each town with the number of children enumerated in January, 1870 ; L e. 
the numbers in Column l.'J with those in Column 9 in the statistical tables of the 
several counties, pages 106-121. The very large percentaae in some towns is 
usually occasioned by the number registered who wore either over 16 or under 4 
years of age. In a few towns, also, scholars were registered who were enumerated 
in other towns. 

In constructing this table, no axjcount is taken of those who attended other 
schools than the pubhc schools. The number of these in some towns is quite large. 
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26 
32 
47 

1 
10 

3 

5 
29 
49 

4 

8 
37 
76 
34 
46 
72 
15 
13 
23 
43 
35 
33 
71 
14 
16 

6 
25 
30 
63 
27 
11 
45 
19 
89 
18 
41 

17 
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00 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

a 

10 

u 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 




Franklin, 

Salem, 

Colebrook, 

Killingworth, -.. 

Ashford, 

Bethlehem, 

Hartlaiid, 

Columbia, 

Huntington, 

Lebanon, 

Scotland, 

Morris, 

Wolcott, 

Woodbridge, 

Warren, 

Chatham, 

Tolland, 

Kent, 

Sherman, 

Ledyard, 

Clinton, 

Bozrah, _. 

Roxbury, 

Hebron, 

East Lyme, 

Eastford, 

Windham, 

Middleburv, 

North Stonington, . 

Washington, 

Canterbury, 

Ridgefield, 

Marlborough, 

New Canaan, 

New Fairfield, 

Preston, 

Oxford, 



124.6 

114.7 

114.61 

lia.S! 

113.71 

l]3.6i 

11 2.91 

111.71 

llL2i 

llO.Oi 

110.7 

109.6 

109.4 

109.2 

108.7 

108.6 

107.8 

107.7 

107.2 

107.0 

106.9 

106.8 

106.7 

106.4 

106.4 

106.3 

106.2 

106.2 

106.0 

105.4 

105.3 

104.8 

103.8 

103.8 

102.8 

102.7 

102.5 



20 
26 
26 
19 
34 
10 
28 
16 

2 
28 
16 

6 

2 
15 
11 
22 
19 
17 
20 
32 
18 
17 
20 
11 
19 
25 
94 

4 
30 
11 
30 
26 

4 
25 
16 
32 

9 
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TOWNS. 



68 
1.30 
7 
12 
70 
36! 
2 
69 
82 
48 
62 
53 
91 
77 
131 
44 
9 
95 
113 
52 
98 
152 
89 
40 
54 
51 
74 
100 
75 
55 
64 
105 
97 
20 
120 
104 
126 



381 Union, 

39| Colchester, __ 

40! Mansfield, 

41iBarkham8ted, 
42|Wether8field,. 

43 ilarwinton, __ 

44 Andover, __. 

45 Madison, 

46' vVestbrook, _. 

47 Pomfret, 

48 Woodstock, _. 

49 1 Canton, 

50 1 New Britain, 

5l!Simsbury, __. 

52lEllington, __. 

53! Hampton, 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 




Bolton, 
Bridgewater, . . . 

Willington, 

Watertown, . 

Woodbury, 

Norfolk, 

Easton, 

Cornwall, 

Sterling, 

SuSield, 

Wallingford, 

Southbury, 

Lyme, 

Montville, 

Windsor Locks,., 

Stonington, 

Old Lyme, 

Avon, 

Glastenbury, . . 

Chaplin, 

East Hartford, _- 



a> 
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102.4 


14 


102.3 


26 


101.7 


14 


101.6 


9 


101.6 


25 


101.3 


16 


101.2 


5 


101.0 


19 


100.9 


16 


100.7 


18 


100.6 


31 


100.3 


33 


100.2 


.H8 


100.2 


26 


99.7 


10 


99.6 


10 


99.3 


11 


99.2 


12 


99.2 


8 


99.2 


17 


99.1 


28 


98.9 


15 


98.9 


12 


98.8 


31 


98.8 


9 


98.5 





98.2 


9 


97.8 


2 


97.4 


6 


97.0 


28 


97.0 


17 


96.9 


36 


96.8 


18 


96.7 


9 


96.5 


34 


96.2 


14 


96.1 


6 
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• 
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00 


CO 
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1— 1 


103 


75 


119 


76 


28 


77 


86 


78 


94 


79 


81 


80 


•78 


81 


51 


82 


115 


83 


79 


84 


85 


85 


73 


86 


102 


87 


66 


88 


143 


89 


127 


90 


80 


91 


90 


92 


59 


93 


56 


94 


124 


96 


112 


96 


42 


97 


122 


98 


58 


99 


60 


100 


21 


101 


24 


102 


118 


103 


31 


104 


106 


105 


96 


106 


140 


107 


38 


108 


« 


109 


99 


110 


83 


111 


61 


112 


101 


113 


50 


114 


138 


115 


109 


116 


111 


117 


114 


118 


92 


119 
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Salisbury, 

Waterford, 

Chester, 

Farmington, 

Stafford, 

Somers,- 

East Haddam, 

Bristol, 

Brooklyn, 

Newtown, 

Cheshire, 

Groton, 

New London, 

Rocky Hm, 

Norwalk, 

Reading, 

Coventry, 

Cromwell, 

Sharon, 

Monroe, 

Portland, 

Darien, 

East Windsor, 

North Haven, 

Brookfield, 

Bloomfield, 

Lisbon, 

West Hartford, 

Naugatuck, 

Saybrook, 

Litchfield, _ 

Windsor, _ 

Derby, 

Bethel, 

PliEiinviUe, 

Seymour, 

Voluntown, 

Gruilford, 

Bethany, 

Burhngton, 

South Windsor, 

Granby, 

Killingly, 

Plymouth, 

New Milford, 



96.0 
95.9 
95.8 
95.7 
95.6 
95.3 
96.0 
94.6 
94.4 
94.0 
93.9 
93.8 
93.8 
93.7 
93.6 
93.6 
93.4 
93.4 
93.3 
93.2 
93.0 
92.9 
92.8 
92.5 
92.4 
92.3 
92.0 
91.9 
91.9 
91.6 
91.6 
91.5 
91.6 
91.4 
91.1 
90.8 
90.7 
90.6 
90.6 
90.5 
89.6 
89.6 
89.5 
89.4 
89.2 



Registered 
over 16. 
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00 

CO 

00 

65 


• 

o 

CO 

30 

I-l 
120 


1 


17 


148 


121 


9 


144 


122 


35 


154 


123 


29 


88 


124 


6 


107 


125 


18 


141 


126 


24 


134 


127 


32 


151 


128 


9 


123 


129 


15 


149 


130 


44 


93' 


^31 


64 


117 


132 


6 


129 


133 


46 


110 


134 


12 


139 


135 


15 


108 


136 


13 


167 


137 


23 


128 


138 





116 


139 


10 


121 


140 


12 


135 


141 


7 


137 


142 


10 


67 


143 


2 


142 


144 


5 


84 


145 


2 


159 


146 


9 


158 


147 


14 


156 


148 


2 


136 


149 


17 


146 


150 


11 


150 


151 


37 


147 


152 


13 


132 


153 


9 


145 


154 


1 


125 


165 


15 


22 


156 


10 


133 


167 


6 


87 


158 


8 


162 


159 


8 


161 


160 


3 


160 


161 


39 


155 


162 


22 


153 


163 


36 


163 


164 



TOWNS. 



East Granby, _ 

Fairfield, 

Plainfleld, 

North Canaan,. 

Goshen, 

Norwich, 

Southington, __ 

Meriden, 

New Hartford, 

Berlin, 

Branford, 

Trumbull, 

Haddam, 

Middlefield, ... 

Enfield, 

Hamden, 

Weston, 

Greenwich, 

Canaan, 

Torrington, 

East Haven, .. 

Orange, 

Waterbury, 

Griswold, - 

WUton, 

North Branford, 

Westport, 

Milford, 

Old Saybrook, . 

Vernon, 

Putnam, 

Manchester, . _ 

Thompson, 

Danbury, 

Essex 

Middletown, . . 

Prospect, 

Bridgeport, 

Durham, 

Hartford, 

Sprague, 

New Haven, .. 

Stamford, 

Stratford, 

Winchester, . _ 



00 



a 
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Pi 



89.1 
88.9 
88.9 
88.4 
88.3 
87.9 
86.6 
86.5 
86.4 
86.4 
86.8 
85.8 
85.1 
86.1 
85.0 
84.6 
84.1 
83.3 
83.1 
83.0 
83.0 
83.0 
83.0 
82.8 
82.0 
81.6 
81.4 
80.3 
80.1 
80.0 
80.0 
79.8 
79.8 
79.8 
78.6 
78.6 
78.4 
76.7 
75.6 
75.1 
75.0 
74.2 
73.7 
67.9 
67.5 
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3 

13 

36 

2 

5 

30 

5 

36 

22 
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7 
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18 

16 

32 

8 
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30 

11 

21 

5 

10 

78 

24 

14 

12 

7 

6 

12 

21 

28 

15 

25 

33 

8 

69 

3 

26 

6 

292 

10 

149 

38 



5 



* New Town, from Farmington. 
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TABLE IV. — coNTmuBD. 

The Towns in ecLch County arranged according to the percentage of theiir children in 
the Public Schools during the year ending August 31st, 1870. 



GO 



CO 
QO 



1 

2 
14 

8 
17 
15 

7 
11 

3 
21 
23 
16 

9 
13 

5 
10 

4 

18 

* 

6 
24 
19 
12 
25 
22 
20 
26 
27 



8 

4 

3 

1 

6 

7 

12 

10 

16 

14 

21 

11 

5 

13 

17 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 



1 
*} 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



TOWNS. 




HARTFORD CO. 

Hartland, 

Marlborough, 

Wethersfield, 

Canton, 

New Britain, 

Simsbury, _ , 

Saffield, 

Windsor Locks, 

Avon, 

Glastenbury, 

East Hartford, ..- 

Farmington, 

Bristol, 

Rocky Hill, 

East Windsor, 

Bloom field, 

West Hartford,... 

Windsor, 

Plain ville, 

Burlington. 

South Windsor, ... 

G-ranby, 

East Granby, 

Southington, 

Berlin, 

Enfield, 

Manchester, 

Hartford. 



NEW HAVEN CO. 



Wolcott, 

Woodbridge, 
Middlebury, _. 

Oxford, 

Madison, 

VVallingford, . 
Southbury, .. 

Cheshire, 

North Haven, 
Naujratuck, _ 

Derby, 

Seymour, 

Guilford, 

Bethany, 

Meriden, 



112.9 
103.8 
101.6 
100.3 
100.2 
100.2 
98.5 
97.0 
96.7 
96.5 
96.1 
95.7 
94.5 
93.7 
92.8 
92.3 
91.9 
91.5 
91.1 
90.5 
89.6 
89.6 
89.1 
86.6 
86.4 
85.0 
79.8 
75.1 



109.4 

109.2 

106.2 

102.5 

lOLO 

98.2 

97.8 

93.9 

92.5 

91.9 

9L5 

90.8 

90.6 

90.6 

86.5 



Registered 
over 16. 


i 

CO 
00 

I— t 




22 




20 


28 


15 


4 


18 


25 


19 


33 


9 


38 


23 


26 


2 





24 


17 




9 




34 


4 


6 


5 


35 


1 


24 


8 


6 


6 


7 


2 


5 


10 


9 


7 


11 


19 


9 


13 


8 


9 


8 


16 


3 


14 


3 


18 


5 


12 


3 


15 


32 


3 


15 


17 


292 


11 




20 


2 




15 


6 


4 


2 


9 


5 


19 


4 


9 


1 


2 


10 


15 


9 


10 


18 


14 


14 


37 


7 


1 


13 


10 


8 


6 


3 


36 


19 



CO 
00 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



1 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 



TOWNS. 



Branford, 

Hamden, 

East HaveD, 

Orange, 

Waterbury, 

North Branford, 

Milford, 

Prospect, 

New Haven, 

NEW LONDON CO. 



.9-3 



P4 



£ co- 



Franklin, 

Salem, 

Lebanon, 

Ledyard, _ 

Bozrah, 

East Lyme, 

North Stonington, .. 

Preston, 

9|Colchester, 

10|Lyme, 

lljMontville, 

12|Stonington, 

13 Old Lyme,. 

14|Waterford, 

15 Grotou, 

16 New London, 

17 Lisbon, 



18 
19 
20 



Norwich, . 
Griswold, . 
Sprague, . 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



FAIRFIELD CO. 

Huntington, _. 

Sherman, 

Ridgefield, 

New Canaan, 

New Fairfield, 

Easton, 

Newtown, 

Norwalk, 

Reading, 

Monroe, 

Darien, 

Brookfleld, 

Bethel, 

Fairfield, 



85.8 
84.6 
83.0 
83.0 
83.0 
81.6 
80.3 
78.4 
74.2 



124.6 

114.7 

110.9 

107.0 

106.8 

106.4 

106.0 

102.7 

102.3 

97.4 

97.0 

96.9 

96.8 

95.9 

93.8 

93.8 

92.0 

87.9 

82.8 

75.0 



111.2 

107.2 

104.8 

103.8 

102.8 

98.9 

94.0 

93.6 

93.5 

93.2 

92.9 

92.4 

91.4 

88.9 



•a? 

, ® o 



7 
8 

;.s 

I 78 
! 12 

: t 

' 149 



20 
26 
28 
32 
17 
19 
30 
32 
26 

6 
28 
36 
18 
17 
44 
64 

2 
30 
24 
10 



2 
20 
26 
25 
16 
12 

9 
46 
12 


12 

2 
13 
13 



* New Town, from Farmington. 
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TABLE V. 

Jn which aU the Towns in the State a/re a/rra/nged according to their percento/ge of 
^^ average attendance in winter" as compared with their number ^^ registered in 
winter.'''' 

This table shows the comparatiye regularity of attendance of children in the 
public schools in each town in the State during the winter of 1869-70. It is form- 
ed by comparing the numbers in Column 10 with those in Column 16, in the statis- 
tical tables of the several Counties, pages 106-121. 



t 

CD 

00 


• 

o 
1 

CO 

00 


23 


1 


139 


2 


92 


3 


81 


4 


25 


5 


11 


6 


12 


7 


35 


8 


68 


9 


1 


10 


44 


11 


54 


12 


39 


13 


113 


14 


67 


15 


130 


16 


41 


17 


37 


18 


18 


19 


19 


20 


58 


21 


82 


22 


57 


23 


36 


24 


90 


25 


117 


26 


102 


27 


16 


28 


84 


29 


56 


30 


64 


31 


7 


32 


43 


33 


26 


34 


48 


35 


93 


36 


28 


37 


38 


38 


29 


39 


55 


40 


49 


41 


116 


42 


16 


43 



TOWNS. 



Chaplin, 

Franklin, 

Vernon, _ 

Harwinton, 

Somers, 

Portland, , 

Brooklyn, 

j Columbia, 

\ Middlefield, . 
New Haven, _ . , 
Winchester, ... 

Canton, , 

Stafford, 

Barkhamsted,.. 
East Hartford,- 

Meriden, 

Norwich, 

Montville, 

Tolland, 

Windsor Locks, 
New London, _ _ 

Goshen, 

Ledyard, 

Ashford, 

Lisbon, _ 

Woodbridge, 

Burlington, 

Milford, 

Stonington, 

Haddam, 

Hartland, 

Union, 

Hampton, 

Bast Granby,... 
East Windsor, . . 

Woodstock, 

Canaan, 

Canterbury, 

Enfield, 

Glasteubury, _.. 

Torrington, 

Old Lyme 

Thompson, 




85.3 
84.5 
84.2 
84.0 
82.6 
81.5 
80.6 
80.0 
80.0 
79.4 
79.2 
79.0 
79.0 
78.4 
78.1 
77.9 
77.8 
77.6 
77.5 
77.4 
76.8 
76.6 
76.6 
76.5 
76.5 
76.1 
76.1 
76.0 
76.0 
75.8 
75.5 
75.4 
75.2 
75.0 
74.7 
74.7 
74.5 
74.5 
74.4 
74.3 
74.3 
74.3 
742 



al, 

CO 
00 



27 

20 

70 

136 

59 

107 

124 

8 

73 

78 

5 

129 

14 

17 

85 

9 

31 

40 
* 

50 

83 

46 

109 

3 

121 

71 

10 

62 

69 

61 

100 

127 

148 

6 

137 

13 

105 

34 

151 

62 

115 

110 

141 



I 

a 

CO 

00 



44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 



TOWNS. 



South Windsor,.-, 

Bolton, 

Killingworth, 

Bristol 

Granby, 

Bethel, 

Berlin, , 

Windsor, 

West Hartford, ... 

Wolcott, 

Wallingford, 

Easton, 

Mansfield, 

Madison, 

Scotland, , 

Colebrook, 

Clinton, 

Coventry, 

Plainville, 

North Stonington,. 

Lebanon, 

Old Saybrook, 

Guilford, 

Waterbury, 

New Canaan, 

Naugatuck, 

Lyme, 

Bethany, 

Cromwell, 

Durham, 

Cheshire, 

Cornwall, 

Ellington, 

Bozrah, 

Norwalk, 

Simsbury, 

Essex, 

Suffield, 

Kent, 

KiUingly, 

Voluntown, 

Avon, 

Colchester, 



Per 
cent 



74.1 
74.0 
74.0 
73.8 
73.8 
73.2 
73.2 
73.2 
72.9 
72.8 
72.8 
72.8 
72.7 
72.5 
72.6 
72.3 
72.3 
72.2 
72.2 
72.1 
72.0 
7L7 
7L5 
7L5 
71.4 
7L3 
7L2 
71.0 
71.0 
71.0 
70.9 
70.8 
70.8 
70.7 
70.5 
70.5 
70.6 
70.4 
70.8 
70.2 
70.2 
70.1 
70.0 



♦ New Town, from Farmington. 
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i 

GO 


• 

o 


33 


87 


76 


88 


51 


89 


94 


90 


42 


91 


30 


92 


75 


93 


123 


94 


95 


95 


120 


96 


63 


97 


118 


98 


60 


99 


88 


100 


99 


101 


106 


102 


65 


103 


133 


104 


161 


105 


53 


106 


45 


107 


77 


108 


135 


109 


74 


110 


101 


111 


24 


112 


145 


113 


122 


114 


22 


115 


163 


116 


147 


117 


160 


118 


128 


119 


111 


120 


72 


121 


140 


122 


21 


123 


142 


124 


32 


125 


4 


126 


162 


127 


89 


128 


119 


129 


149 


180 


87 


131 


182 


132 


126 


133 


144 


134 


47 


135 


114 


136 


103 


137 


98 


138 


104 


139 



TOWNS. 



Willington, 

Roxbury, 

Litchfield, 

Danbury, 

Eastford, 

Hartford, 

North Branford, 

Watertown, 

Preston, 

Morris, 

East L3nne, 

Grroton, 

Norfolk, 

East Haddam, . . 

Oxford, 

Prospect, 

Bridgewater, ... 

Middlebury, 

Bloomfield, 

Bridgeport, 

Putnam, 

Hebron, 

Darien, 

Westbrook, 

Saybrook, 

Stratford, 

Plainfield, 

Woodbury, 

Derby, 

Orange, 

Sharon, 

Greenwich, 

Sterling, 

New Milford,-.. 

East Haven, 

Trumbull, 

Southbury, 

Washington, ! 

Pomfret, 

Plymouth, 

Sprague, 

Rea£ng, 

Griswold, 

Windham, 

New Britain, . . . 

Salem, 

Wethersfield, . 

Sherman, 

Chatham, 

Farmington, . _ 

Warren, 

Chester, 

Hamden, 



Per 
cent. 



70.0 
69.6 
69.6 
69.6 
69.3 
69.2 
69.1 
69.0 
69.0 
68.8 
68.6 
68.5 
68.4 
68.3 
68.2 
68.2 
68.1 
68.1 
67.9 
67.8 
67.7 
67.6 
67.6 
67.6 
67.5 
67.5 
67.4 
67.3 
67.2 
67.2 
67.2 
67.1 
66.8 
66.8 
66.7 
66.7 
66.6 
66.4 
66.4 
66.4 
66.3 
66.3 
66.1 
65.9 
65.9 
65.8 
65.7 
65.7 
65.6 
65.5 
65.5 
65.5 
65.4 



2 

00 



80 
146 
154 
158 
108 
138 
152 
157 

85 

96 
155 

66 

91 
143 
156 

97 

159 

2 

134 

79 
125 
131 
150 
153 
112 



CO 
00 



140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
167 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 



TOWNS. 



Bethlehem, 

Ridgefield, 

Stamford, 

Fairfield, 

Seymour, 

Andoyer, 

North Haven, . . 

Wilton, 

Branford, .,__. 
North Canaan,. 

Westport, 

Middletown, _ . . 

Rocky Hill, 

Southington, . . . 
Huntington, .. 

Brookfield, 

New Fairfield,. 

Salisbury, 

Waterford, 

Newtown, 

Weston, 

New Hartford, 
Manchester, .. 

Monroe, 

Marlborough, . 







? 


o 
1— 


00 
CO 
00 


1 

OS 
CO 
00 




fH 


2 


1 


1 


2 


7 


3 


6 


4 


4 


5 


3 


6 


5 


7 


8 


8 



THE COUNTIES. 



Tolland, 

New Haven, . 
New London, 
Windham, _. 
Hartford, ... 
Middlesex, .. 
Litchfield,-.- 
Fairfield, 

The State, 



CO 
00 



Per 
cent. 



,74.8 
79.0 
72.1 
72.1 
73.3 
73.9 
72.8 
66.4 

73.24 



66.2 
64.7 
64.2 
64.0 
63.9 
63.8 
63.6 
63.5 
63.4 
63.3 
62.9 
62.8 
62.6 
62.5 
62.5 
62.2 
61.9 
61.8 
60.7 
59.8 
59.6 
59.3 
58.8 
54.5 
52.5 



o 



CO 
00 



76.9 
73.9 
73.7 
70.9 
70.3 
70.1 
68.9 
66.8 

71.10 
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The order of the Towns in each County is next given. 

TABLE V. — CJONTINUBD. 

Th€ Ibuma in $ach Cfounty arranged cuxording to their perceniage of " tmroge 
attendance in winter" as compared wiU^ their number " registered in vnnter." 



i 

s 



10 

14 

3 

18 

13 

4 

9 

6 

11 

6 

94 

12 

22 

1 

16 

m 

2 
8 
19 
7 
27 
16 
23 
21 
17 
26 
26 
20 






1 

21 

20 

4 

12 

3 

5 

19 

2 

9 

8 

16 

11 

14 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 



TOWN& 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



HARTFORD COUNTY. 



Canton, 

East Hartford, . 
Windsor Looks, 

Burlington, 

Hartland, 

EastGranby, .. 
East Windsor, . 

Enfield, 

Glastanbury, 

South Windsor,. 

Bristol, 

Granby, 

Berlin, 

Windsor, 

West Hartford,. 

Plainville, 

Simsbury, 

Suffield, 

Avon, 

Hartford, 

Bloomfield, 

New Britain, 

Wethersfield, .. 

Farmington, 

Rocky Hill,.... 

Southington, 

Manchester, 

MarlbcMTOugh, .. 



NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 

New Haven, 

Meriden, 

Woodbridge, 

Milford, 

Wolcott, 

Wallingford, 

Madison, 

Guilford, 

Waterbury, 

Naugatuck, 

Bethany, 

Cheshire, 

North Branford, 

Oxford, 



Per 
cent 



79.0 
78.1 
77.4 
76.1 
76.6 
76.0 
74.7 
74.4 
74.3 
74.1 
73.8 
73.8 
73.2 
73.2 
72.9 
72.2 
70.6 
70.4 
70.1 
69.2 
67.9 
66.9 
66.7 
66.6 
62.6 
62.6 
68.8 
62.6 



79.4 
77.9 
76.1 
76.0 
72.8 
72.8 
72.6 
71.6 
7L6 
71.3 
71.0 
70.9 
69.1 
68.2 



2 

CO 
00 



17 
22 

7 
24 
10 

6 
16 
18 
23 
13 



18 

4 

3 

7 

6 

11 

10 

13 

5 

9 

2 

1 

19 

12 

8 

14 

20 

16 

16 

17 



7 
10 

8 
12 

6 

2 
11 

1 
23 
13 

4 
14 



to 

00 



16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

n 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



TOWH& 



Prospect, 

Middlebury, .. 

Derby, , 

Orange, 

East Haven,-. 
Southbury, ... 

Hamden, 

Seymour, 

North Haven,. 
Branford, 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



NEW LONDON CO. 

Franklin, 

Norwich,- 

Montville, 

New London, 

Ledyard, 

Lisbon, _ , 

Stonington, , 

Old Lyme, 

North Stonington, 

Lebanon, , 

Lyme, 

Bozrah, , 

Colchester, - 

Preston, , 

East Lyme, 

Groton, * 

Spragpue, 

Griswold, 

Salem, 

Waterford, 



FAIRFIELD COUNTY. 

Bethel, 

Easton, - 

New Canaan, 

Norwalk, 

Danbury, 

Bridgeport, 

Darien, - 

Stratford, 

Greenwich, 

Trumbull, _ 

Reading, 

Sherman, _ 



Per 
Ptnt 



84.6 
77.8 
77.6 
76.8 
76^6 
76.6 
76.0 
74.3 

ta.i 

72.0 
71.2 
70.7 
70.0 
69.0 
68.6 
€8.5 
66.3 
66.1 
66.8 
60.7 



73.2 

72.81 

71.4 

70.5 

69.6 

67.8 

67.6 

67.5 

67.1 

66.7 

66.3 

66.7 



* New Town, from Farmington. 
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TABLE VL 

Jk which aU the Towns in the State art arranged according to their percentage of 
" average attendance in winter,^^ as compaired with their mtmber '* enumerated.^^ 

This table is designed to show what proportion of the children in each town 
were present, on the average, in the public schools during the winter of 1869-70. 
It is formed bj comparing the numbers in Column 9 with those in Column 16, in 
the statistical tabids of the several Counties, pages 106-121. 



CO 

00 



56 

4 

5 
17 
44 
66 

6 
43 
64 

2 
11 
15 
30 

1 
16 

3 
86 
39 

7 
12 
19 
22 
69 
26 
29 
21 
142 
60 
14 
24 
48 

9 
47 
112 
41 
79 
68 
63 
27 
31 
78 
92 
37 



CO 

00 



1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 



TOWNS. 



Franklin, 

Columbia, 

Eilling^orth, 

Ledyard, 

Harwinton, 

Chaplin, 

Colebrook, 

Woodbridge, 

Barkhamstod, 

Tolland, 

Hartland, 

Clinton, 

Portland, 

Bozrah, 

Somers, 

Mansfield, , 

Old Lyme, 

Montville, 

Canterbury, 

Scotland, 

North Stonington, 

Lebanon, , 

Morris, 

Ashford, 

Canton, , 

East Windsor, 

Colchester, 

Roxbury, 

East Lyme, 

Preston, 

Bethlehem, 

Hampton, 

Union, 

Easton, 

Simsbury, 

New London, 

Sherman, 

New Canaan, 

Madison, 

Chatham, 

Stafford, 

Middlefield, 

Woodstock, 



Per 


ol 

CO 

00 

r-l 

10 


• 

o 
1 


cent 


Ci 
CO 
00 

44 


92.3 


77.7 


74 


45 


75.5 


86 


46 


74.7 


8 


47 


73.6 


36 


48 


73.4 


40 


49 


73.1 


98 


50 


72.8 


26 


61 


72.7 


102 


52 


72.2 


36 


53 


71.6 


13 


54 


71.2 


121 


55 


70.9 


34 


56 


70.1 


115 


57 


68.9 


88 


58 


68.2 


67 


59 


68.0 


128 


60 


67.9 


108 


61 


67.2 


68 


62 


67.1 


106 


63 


67.1 


143 


64 


66.5 


23 


66 


66.2 


50 


66 


66.0 


116 


67 


65.9 


64 


68 


65.9 


105 


69 


65.6 


73 


70 


64.3 


45 


71 


64.2 


38 


72 


63.9 


107 


73 


63.6 


61 


74 


63.5 


33 


75 


63.4 


28 


76 


62.9 


101 


77 


62.6 


32 


78 


62.5 


118 


79 


62.5 


111 


80 


62.3 


76 


81 


62.3 


56 


82 


61.8 


110 


83 


61.7 


42 


84 


61.4 


18 


85 


61.4 


109 


86 



TOWNS. 



Eastford, 

Stonington, 

Middlebury, _ 

Wallingford, 

Avon, 

Salem, 

Glastenbury, 

West Hartford, .-_ 

Ridgefield, 

Lyme, 

Hebron, 

East Hartford, 

Westbrook, _ . 

Warren, 

Brooklyn, 

Gruilford, 

Vernon, 

Brldgewater, 

Kent, 

Bristol, 

Norwalk, 

Pomfret, 

Southbury, 

Woodbury, 

Haddam, 

Cornwall, 

Coventry, 

Chester, 

Lisbon, 

Watertown, 

Windsor Locks, 

Oxford, 

Bolton, 

G-oshen, 

Suffield, 

Cheshire, 

Wethersfield, 

Q-roton, 

Cromwell, 

Bethel, 

Bethany, _., 

j Saybrook, 

( Willing^n, 



Per 
cent. 



61.3 
6L1 
60.9 
60.3 
60.3 
59.9 
59.8 
59.7 
69.6 
69.6 
59.4 
59.4 
59.3 
69.0 
58.9 
68.8 
68.8 
68.8 
58.7 
58.5 
58.4 
58.4 
68.3 
58.3 
58.1 
58.0 
57.9 
57.6 
57.5 
57.3 
57.1 
57.1 
57.0 
57.0 
66.9 
56.9 
56.9 
66.6 
56.6 
56.6 
55.9 
66.9 
55.9 




Wolcott, 

Bui^inglOD, ^--, 

Torrinffton, 

Norwich, , 

Naugatuck. 

FanuiogtoD, 

Volimtown, 

Waahiiigton 

New Haven, 

East Haddam, 

Seymour, 

Granby, 

NewFfdrfield, 

tAndover, 
South WindBOT, . . . 

Darien, 

Norfolk 

Windham, 

Enfield, 

Litehflold, .._ 

NewMilford, 

Huntingion, 

Plymouth, 

Plainville, 

Windaor, 

East Granby, 

Trumbull, _.. 

Waterford, 

Milford, 

Sterling, 

Killingly,__ 

Reading, 

Canaan, 

Prospect, 



North Haven,.. 

Branford, 

Britain,... 

Sharon, 

Rooky Hill,.... 

Meriden, 

Danbury, 

Newtown, 

Marlborough, _, 
Durham, 

Qriswold, 

Waierbury, 



* New Town, from Farmington. 



« next amnged bj C<miities. 
TABLE VI.- 



The Hmciu m each County arrattged according to their percaittage o, 

tendattce in uinter," aa eampa/rtd with their num6«r " emi/mfri^ed." 



* New Town, from Fanaington. 
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CO 

00 



o 
1— 

J> 

CO 

00 



11 

4 
10 
11 

6 

3 
12 
18 
13 
22 
19 

6 
23 
20 
21 



8 

1 

4 

6 

2 

7 

3 

9 

6 

11 

12 

13 

10 

14 

15 

16 



3 

1 

1 

10 

8 

4 

19 

17 

9 

20 

16 



9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 



TOWNS. 



Huntington, 
Trumbull, .. 

Reading, 

Danbury, 

Newtown, _ _ 
Brookfield, . 

Weston, 

Fairfield,... 
Bridgeport, _ 
Greenwich, 

Wilton, 

Monroe, 

Westport, __ 
Stamford, ._ 
Stratford,... 



WINDHAM COUNTY. 

Chaplin, 

Canterbury, _ 

Scotland, 

Ashford, 

Hampton, 

Woodstock, > 

Bastford, 

Brooklyn, ._. 

Pomfret, 

Voluntown, 

Windham, 

Steriing, , 

Killingly, 

Putnam, ., 

Thompson, 

Plainfield, 



1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 



LITCHFIELD COUNTY. 

Harwinton, 

Colebrook, 

Barkhamsted, > 

Morris, 

Roxbury, > 

Bethlehem, _ 

Warren, 

Bridge water, 

Kent, >_ 

Woodbury, _ 

Cornwall, 



Per 


i 

CO 
00 

l-H 


• 

o 


cent. 


CO 

00 

l-H 


53.6 


16 


12 


52.8 


14 


13 


51.9 


13 


14 


49.9 


5 


15 


49.6 


22 


16 


47.7 


21 


17 


46.9 


12 


18 


46.0 


2 


19 


45.3 


6 


20 


44.9 


18 


21 


43.6 


24 


22 


43.3 


11 


23 


41.0 


25 


24 


40.8 


23 


25 


39.9 








1 


1 


73.4 


2 


2 


67.2 


4 


3 


67.1 


5 


4 


66.0 


11 


5 


63.5 


6 


6 


61.4 


10 


7 


61.3 


7 


8 


58.9 


9 


9 


58.4 


3 


10 


54.8 


12 


11 


54.1 


8 


12 


52.1 


14 


13 


52.0 


15 


14 


47.9 


13 


15 


45.9 






44.7 








8 


1 




1 


2 


73.6 


5 


3 


73.1 


2 


4 


72.7 


7 


5 


66.2 


9 


6 


64.3 


4 


7 


63.6 


12 


8 


59.0 


8 


9 


58.8 


6 


10 


58.7 


11 


11 


68.3 


13 


12 


68.0 


10 


13 



TOWNS. 



Watertowi), - 

GosheD, 

Torrington, 

Washington, 

Norfolk, 

Litchfield, 

New Milford, _ 

Plymouth, 

Canaan, 

Sharon, 

New Hartford, 

Salisbury, _. 

Winchester, 

North Canaan, 

MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 

KiUingworth, 

Clinton, _. 

Portland, 

Chatham, 

Middlefield, 

Westbrook, 

Haddam, 

Chester, 

Cromwell, 

Saybrook, __ 

East Haddam, 

Durham, 

Essex, 

Old Saybrook,.- 

Middletown, 

TOLLAND COUNTY. 

Columbia, 

Tolland, 

Somers, 

Mansfield, 

Union, - 

Stafford, 

Hebron, _-. 

Vernon,- 

Coventry, _ 

Boltf)n, -- 

Willington, - 

Ellington, 

Andover, 



Per 
cent 



57.3 
57.0 
55.4 
54.8 
54.1 
54.0 
53.6 
53.6 
51.8 
50.8 
46.0 
44.3 
43.2 
42.1 



75.5 
71.2 
70.9 
61.8 
61.4 
59.3 
58.1 
57.6 
56.6 
55.9 
54.6 
48.9 
47.6 
47.4 
42.9 



77.7 
72.2 
68.9 
68.2 
63.4 
61.7 
59.4 
58.8 
57.9 
57.0 
55.9 
65.7 
54.3 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF SCHOOL VISITORS. 

THE NAMES OP TOWNS ABE GIVEN IN ALPHABETICAL OBDEB. 



pn preparing these extracts for printing, there is an occasional change of a word 
to improve the connection of sentences.] 



♦■» 



Beblin. — Mile Hotchkiss, Acting Visitor. 

» 

TTie abolition of the district syatein would benefit this town, and 
would especially lighten the labors of the Acting Visitor, for it is 
more work to make up a Keport from the imperfect district reports 
than it would be for one man to do the whole. 

This town at the last annual meeting, (October, 1870,) voted to 
pay direct from the town treasury the estimated expenses for the 
current year, less the moneys received from the public funds, and 
directed the manner of apportioning the same ; thus saving the 
trouble of district taxes. 

Bbookltn. — Dr. Wm. Woodbridge, Acting Visitor. 

We hope the State Board will find it expedient next year to 
recommend the passage of a law requiring the union of districts. 

Instead of permitting the limitation of schools in small districts 
to 24 weeks, would it not be preferable to give the Board of Visit- 
ors discretionary power to discontinue schools when they dwindle 
away to five or six scholars, (as sometimes in summer terms,) but 
permitting such districts to draw public money for the time they 
have maintained school. 

[Note. — ^The law passed in 1870 provides that, "whenever the number of 
scholars in any district for any term of school shall be so small that, in the judg- 
ment of the district, the maintaining of a separate school by said district for such 
term is inexpedient^ such district may, for such term, by vote, unite its school with 
the school of an adjoining district or districts," without loss of public money. See, 
in this Report, new School laws. Chapter CXXXI, Section 8.] 

Canton. — ^Levi Case, Acting Visitor, 

If any of our schools have failed of complete success, the fault is 
not entirely with the teachers. It reaches farther back, even to 
the home circle, the family. As long as a large portion of the 
fJEimilies, instead of following to a reasonable extent the good old 
patriarchal system, where each father ruled well his own house- 
hold, go to the opposite extreme, and become in fact "model 
republics," where tne wishes of children must in practice be para- 
mount to those of their parents, and where children are allowed to 
leave the school if they receive even the slightest punishment, so 
long will our schools fail to accomplish the great object for which 
they were instituted ; and any teacher who can so manage as to 
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meet with entire success^ and give universal aatiafcLCtion^ must be 
something more than human. ^ 

We need good school houses, we need good teachers, we need 
the most discreet and careful management on the part of teachers ; 
but the great requisite for success, and that most lacking among 
us at the present time, is the 'proper training of children at home^ 
and the entire and cordial cooperation of parents with teachers in 
the management, discipline and government of the schools. 

Parents should bear in mind that teachers are placed in school 
to follow and carry out the rules and regulations of the school visit- 
ors^ and that parents are out of their place, and are assuming too 
much, when they dictate to the teacher in what classes their chil- 
dren shall read, spell, or recite, what particular seats they shall 
occupy, or what time they shall be allowed to have for recess or 
intermission. 

Cheshire. — ^Dr. M. N. Chamberlain, Acting Visitor. 

Abolish the District System, In this town not much improve- 
ment can be anticipated till this is done. The Reports would be 
more accurate if made by a Board having the oversight of all 
school matters, and having longer continuance in office than the 
district committees, who are now changed every year. Again, a 
new committee generally hires a new teacher, even when the 
former teacher has done well and might be again engaged, and 
the change, even from one good teacher to another equally good, 
causes more or less injury to the efficiency of the school. 

Clinton. — ^Rev. A. E. Denison, Acting Visitor. 

A Union District, — At the annual town meeting in October, 
1 869, this town abolished the old district system, and constituted 
itself a Union District, with the entire management of the schools 
in the hands of board of twelve men. The continuing of the 
old district system under the law which taxes the town for the 
support of schools in separate districts was sure to involve us in 
trouble, which would increase the longer that system was con- 
tinued. It was therefore judged the wisest course to unite the 
districts. The Board of Education at once reorganized the 
schools, adopting the graded system, and providing for a High 
School. They also divided the year into three terms ; the first 
to commence the first Monday in September and continue 16 
weeks; the second to commence the first Monday in January 
and continue 12 weeks ; and the third to commence the second 
Monday of April and continue 13 week; making 40 weeks of 
school m the year. 

This plan has worked well thus far. Our schools have evidently 
improved. More interest has been manifested by the pupils than 
there has been for years. Our prospects are encouraging, and we 
hope that at the close of the year there will be few who will desire 
to return to the old system. 

The Morgan School. — We are especially encouraged in our 
educational operations by the beneficence of Charles Morgan, 
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Esq., of New York, who proves bis interest in his native town by 
erecting a spacious building for school purposes at his own ex- 
pense, in the centre of our village. It is now in process of erec- 
tion, and when completed it will greatly increase our facilities for 
intellectual culture. Our prospects for good schools in this town 
were never brighter than now. 

Dbrby. — ^Rev. J. E. Pratt and J. Lindley, Acting Visitors. 

The new and elegant school-house in the Sixth district, (Bir- 
raingham,) has been occupied during the greater part of the year. 
The Board cannot speak too highly in praise of this noble struc- 
ture. " Beautiful for situation," tasteful and inviting in appear- 
ance, and well adapted in every way to the purposes for which it 
is designed, it is an enduring ornament to the borough, and one 
to which its citizens may point with commendable pride. 

East Haddam. — H. B. Niles, Acting Visitor. 

The law of 1869, distributing school money according to aggre- 
gate attendance, had an excellent effect in some of our schools, 
and the average attendance was considerably larger than in pre- 
vious years. Special efforts were made by the teachers and the 
Acting Visitor to explain the law, and to convince parents that 
their districts would receive pecuniary benefit from the public 
funds in proportion to the regular attendance of their children. 
The consequence was that quite a strife arose between some of 
the districts, as to which should show the best per centage of 
.attendance. 

The Normal School. — The experience of our schools has been 
greatly in favor of the few Normal teachers that have been em- 
ployed. It is to be hoped that in a few years a Normal School 
Diploma will be the only satisfactory recommendation that can be 
presented by applicants for our larger schools. — Teachers' Institutes 
and Associations are better appreciated as their objects are becom- 
ing better understood, and " new ideas " are not combatted half 
as earnestly as they were a few years ago. 

Enfield. — ^Rev. C. A. G. Brigham, Acting Visitor. 

Examination of Teachers. — ^We do not doubt that the forty- 
one teachers employed the past year in this town will compare 
favorably with an equal number selected from any rural portion 
of the State, but we do not close a session of our schools without 
the reflection that it would have been better for the children in 
some of the districts, if we had withheld the teacher's approba- 
tion in some cases. It is very unpleasant, but sometimes necessary 
to say to candidates, " we cannot approve you." Our examina- 
tion does not always satisfy such that they have made a mistake 
in estimating their own qualifications to teach. We have had 
extreme cases of this kind, when a blissful ignorance of failure 
fully mollified the wound which we were compelled to inflict. 
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We are sometimes urged by committee-men, on the presenta- 
tion of candidates, to pass them, as they cannot or will not look 
up others. Sometimes we are urged to approbate, for the reason 
that the school is small and very backward, and does not require 
a person of very much learning to teach it. INI en do not pursue 
such a policy m regard to their personal business transaction e;. 
A farmer would not hire the first person offering, who had the 
consumption or was subject to epilepsy, because he must have 
some sort of a hireling, and cannot spend the time or undergo the 
trouble of looking up a strong and healthy man. Nor would he 
put a lot of land comparatively barren, but naturally possessing 
good elements of soil, under the tillage of a dolt, for he knows 
that he will perpetuate its barrenness, just as a backward school 
will preserve this character under an incompetent teacher. 

We received during the past year a letter from a gentleman, 
Superintendent of Schools in one of the towns of Mass., inquiring 
concerning a person applying for a position as teacher. We intro- 
duce this letter here for the purpose of intimating what pains-tak- 
ing is practiced by those who are competing for the best teachers. 

Mass., July 27th, 1870. 



Dear Sir, — Miss of is an applicant for a position in 

one of our public schools. She informs me that she last taught 
in Enfield, Desiring to know the estimate in which her services 
are held by her employers, I write you by way of inquiry. Those 
desiring to ply the vocation very often confound the most dis- 
similar terms. With them, school-keeping and teaching are one 
and the same thing. As one may conduct recitations in form and 
teach nothing with profit to her pupils, so one may keep a school, 
and keep it orderly, without awakening mental activity, or stimu- 
lating to solid growth and development. 

I desire to know, not whether Miss can manage a school 

passably, i. e., keep her pupils under tolerable . restramt, and by 
adroit management reasonably satisfy their parents ; but rather 
I would know, if she is a live^ wide-awake teacher. Can she so 
awaken an enthasiastic love of learning in her pupils that this 
shall of itself mainly control them, and they thus become a law 
to themselves in school government ? Has she an all-controlling 
enthusiasm for the work, and is she devoted to it as a profession ? 
Of course no young lady expects to make teaching a life work, 
unless she has at some dark hour taken the vow of perpetaal 
maidenhood, but there must be some higher motive than the com- 
parative respectability of the pursuit as a means of livelihood, to 
make the relation profitable to the public. The materials art' 
too precious, time too valuable, and capabilities too vast and 
momentous, to be subjected to such clumsy experimenting of 
novices and blunders. I have encountered so many incompetent 
teachers desiring positions, that I never engage a stranger with- 
out making full examination into the antecedents of the applicant. 

Respectfully yours, 

Supt. Public Schools. 
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If candidates understood that some such discriminating vigil- 
ance is practiced in regard to the procuring of teachers, we should 
not be annoyed with so many applicants unfit for the position. 

Committees should cautiously seek the best candidates for 
teachers, hire them on the condition that they pass the examina- 
tion, and frankly inform them that the Enfield Board intends to 
maintain the reputation which it has gained of being thorough in 
its examination of candidates. The rejection of incompetent can- 
didates, though not carried as far as it should have been, has 
already essentially improved our schools. 

It depends greatly upon the teacher, whether good or bad, 
whether our money is wisely or unwisely expended. Besides, 
the time of our children in school is too valuable to justify the 
Board in approving a candidate of doubtful qualifications. 

Private or Public Schools ? — ^A private or parochial school was 
established last spring in the village of Thompsonville, with 
190 scholars. All friends of education rejoice that^ the children 
are in some school, either public or private. We prefer the public 
school, because the means of the public can make their schools 
far better than any private schools. These means will be used 
more liberally, as the public mind shall have a higher apprecia- 
tion of the value of education to the child and the State. The 
public schools are decidedly superior to private schools. Many 
parents who have observed this superiority, have withdrawn their 
children from the private and replaced them in the public schools. 
When a man knows what is the best thing, he will choose it, in 

E reference to a poorer thing for which he is obliged to pay a 
igher price. When public and private schools have beea tried 
side by side for a few years, and the decided superiority of the 
former has been demonstrated, — as it certainly will be, — ^then 
education in the public schools will be considered an indispen- 
sable privilege, and we shall see that the public and legal provi- 
sions for education are employed rather than the private. 

If it should be said that religion is not taught in public schools, 
we reply, why should we wish the State to teach us religion? 
And on the other hand, why should we wish the Church to teach 
us arithmetic and geography ? Let the Church teach us religion, 
and the State instruct us in secular matters. Why should the 
Church become secular ? Such is not its mission. Or why should 
the State pretend to be spiritual ? It cannot be so, if it should 
attempt it. Both are creations of God,' but for different purposes. 

Essex. — Giles Potter, Acting Visitor. 

For the past two years, this town has not appropriated any 
definite sum for schools, but at the close of each term of school 
has given the districts orders upon the Town Treasurer for an 
amount sufficient to pay teachers' wages and other current expenses 
of the term. In 1869, the town voted to pay the current expenses 
of the public schools for forty weeks of the year ; but one district 
had only thirty-six weeks school, and two others only thirty-eight 
weeks each. 
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This method of appropriating money for the support of schools 
has been very satisfactory, and we believe it to be the only method 
by which the town can really make the schools free, except by 
going one step farther, and adopting the town system. At our 
annual town meeting, October 3d, 1870, the town took this step, 
and elected twelve of its most active and substantial citizens to 
the office of committee. Interest in our schools is increasing. 
They have been generally of a higher order the past year than for 
several years previous. We shall, doubtless, have still better 
things to report another year. 

2'he Normal School — One of our teachers is a graduate of the 
Normal School. In her thorough and successful methods of teach- 
ing, we can clearly see the value of the training received in that 
institution. Rather than have it abolished, as some short-sighted 
economists would do, we would have it enlarged, or others estab- 
lished, so that aU our schools could be supplied with teachers that 
understand their work. * 

Glastenburt. — Rev. T. B. Fogg, Acting Visitor. 

In two districts, (Nos. 6 and 9,) many factory children attended, 
in obedience to the law requiring tnat minors thus employed 
should be in school at least three months in the year. They were 
mostly dull, backward children, many of them French Canadians, 
hard t6 teach and unwilling to learn, whose presence was a draw- 
back on the more regular attendants. It is hoped that, hereafter, 
some provision may be made, whereby such children may be in- 
structi^d more by themselves. If their compulsory school attend- 
ance this year has not given them much knowledge, it has, at least, 
done them the negative good of keeping them out of the mills, at 
an age when the mills are no fit place for them. 

JSome Thoughts on School Matters — One thing that has con- 
stantly and painfully impressed the visitor, as he has visited the 
schools, has been the routine character of the work. Glaring 
faults have repeatedly been seen in the schools visited, some of 
which are chargeable to the district, and some to the teacher. 
There are radical evils in the present system of selecting teachers 
and managing districts. Many of the teachers do not understand 
their business. They come before the examining committee, and 
show themselves so far possessed of the specified qualifications for 
their duties that the committee has no ground for withholding 
certificates from them. But when they enter the school-room they 
show plainly that they have no power, — no knack, we may call it, 
— to impart their knowledge, or to order the affairs of the school. 
Some teaching may be done, but of educating infinitessimallj 
little. Not much better can be expected here until the fact is 
recognized that teaching is a profession^ as much so as the duty 
of a physician or a lawyer. All the knowledge in the world is 
useless, if there be no understanding how to impart it, and no 
power of government. We need trained teachers, certified to, as 
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such, by proper State educational authority. We need, if not an 
express law requiring that such teachers shall be employed, at 
any rate, such an education of the public mind that it will be felt 
to be quite as much out of the way to employ any other, as to 
employ a shyster lawyer, or a medical quack. There is abund- 
ance, m this regard, for the State Normal School to do. 

Very many of our short-comings are chargeable to our present 
district system. The hiring of teachers is generally left to the 
district committee, — one man usually acting. The office is a 
thankless one, and acceptance of it is avoided as much as possible. 

The committee frequently knows little what a teacher ought to 
be. He looks out for cheapness, or hires the first that offers, to 
save himself trouble, or is swayed by individual preference that 
has no good reason in it, or listens to prejudices that are utterly 
untenable. Perhaps a good teacher is engaged, perhaps a poor 
one. If the school goes on without a break-down, with few com- 
plaints and general smoothness, the committee is satisfied. The 
district business affairs are managed too often on the penny-wise 
policy, which surely proves itself, in the end, to be pound-foolish. 
Teachers stingily paid and slowly paid, buildings poor and ill 
furnished, lack of interest, general slackness, — such are some of 
the fruits of the present system. 

For these, and abundant other reasons, our districts need taking 
in hand. In a properly arranged, rightly managed, union district 
system appears to be the only remedy. This had better not be 
adopted hastily. But to agitate it is the duty of those who wish 
our schools to revive from their present low estate. 

Granbt. — Rev. T. D. Murphy, Acting Visitor. 

It is a hopeful sign that our citizens begin to talk more about 
the schools. A few years ago, the district school was seldom 
mentioned ; now it is frequently the subject of conversation when 
neighbors chance to meet. Men who have no children to send, 
yet having to pay taxes, become interested in the manner in which 
these taxes are expended. 

We sometimes hear complaints about the complexity of the 
school laws, but it is a good sign, occasionally, even to hear men 
coinplain, for it shows, at least, some degree of interest. 

Union of Districts. — This town has appointed a committee to 
investigate and report on the necessity and practicability of uni- 
ting the districts. One good, at least, will be accomplished by 
this measure ; it will awaken investigation and increase intelligence 
with reference to the laws and the wants of the schools. There 
is great misapprehension, even in the minds of men who might be 
supposed to be better informed, with regard to the union of dis- 
tricts. 

School Souses, — The "penny-wise, pound-foolish" policy is a 
serious obstacle in the way of building better school houses for 
our children. Our farmers are learning a better way in taking 
care of their cattle. Spacious, convenient, and elegant bams are 
taking the place of the old ones. Fifteen or twenty cattle must 
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have room and comfort, but forty or fifty children are crowded 
into fifteen-by-twenty rooms. Some of our school houses are 
hovels, compared with our farmers' splendid bams. 

Teachers* Wages. — ^We are gradually increasing our teachers' 
wages, believing this to be one of the most successful ways of ob- 
taining good teachers. When a teacher, employed for three or 
four dollars a week, and having to pay her board out of that, is 
brought to a School Visitor for examination, it requires a good 
deal of hard-heartedness to make the examination very rigid. 
But when good wages are offered, the Visitor can require the 
applicant to pass a thorough examination. 

jReports, — ^Very great difficulty is experienced in obtaining com- 
plete and accurate reports from the districts. This difficulty 
arises not more from ignorance then from want of care. Many 
committees think it a matter of small consequence whether all the 
questions are answered or not. The new law, requiring the Reg- 
isters to be returned to the Visitors, will greatly aid them in 
making their reports. 

Gbeeitwich. — A. Bradley, Acting Visitor. 

There should be a State law, placing the schools of each town 
in the hands of a Board of Education appointed by the town, 
and making school districts a matter of history. 

Groton. — Rev. J. E. Swallow, Acting Visitor. 

I. Thg Visitors recommend to the town, the adoption of the 
One District System. 

Ist. Because it brings the entire control of the schools into the 
same hands, and under the guidance of the same minds; and fur- 
nishes an opportunity to apportion the money equally. 

2d. It obviates the difficulty of the appointment by the districts 
of unsuitable committees. Many are appointed, wholly unfit for 
the position. They have had no experience ; they serve for the 
want of better men, or because they are compelled; and as soon as 
they are fairly initiated, they leave the business to other hands, as 
inexperienced as they were when they commenced. 

3d. It gives permanency to the plans and purposes of the Board, 
since they are appointed for three years service, instead of one, 
one-third going out of office annually. 

4th. It is more likely to prevent a change of teachers in the 
schools. The same Board employing, would employ the same 
teacher, so long as he or she give satisfaction. Under the present 
system the district committee employs a favorite teacher, whether 
qualified or not ; his successor in office does the same ; and how- 
ever well the previous teacher may have done, he must make room 
for the favorite of the next year's committee. 

5th. It gives an opportunity to parents to send their children 
where they can send them best and be best instructed, without 
losing their count in the aggregate of the school because out of the 
district. 
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6th. It gives to the small districts which have less than twenty- 
four scholars, thirty weeks' schooling instead of twenty-four. It 
does not of itself necessarily move the location of any school house, 
or change any district lines. It gives opportunity to adjust all 
school matters in the town between sections, and is far more 
economical. 

Should the town not adopt the One District System : — 

IL We recommend to the Board of Selectmen and Visitors the 
division of the money and the apportionment of the same to the 
several schools, according to the aggregate attendance of the 
scholars upon these schools. Notwithstanding each school of 
twenty-four must be kept thirty weeks, and each school under 
twenty-four in number must be kept twenty-four weeks, we can see 
no reason why the basis of division should not be the aggregate 
attendance. It may be necessary to give the smaller districts more 
than sixty dollars before the division is made. Our own opinion 
is that the sum should have been fixed at one hundred dollars. 
Whatever the sum may be, let the Board determine, and then 
make the division. We recommend this mode of distribution : — 

1st. Because it has at least the appearance of justice, that each 
scholar should have expended on him the same amount of money 
for each day of his attendance upon school. 

2d. Because this law has done already an untold amount of good 
in bringing scholars punctually to the school room. No law that 
has been enacted of late in reference to schools, that we remember, 
has created so much interest. The teacher is prompted by it to 
secure constant attendance, if possible. It leads to special inquiry 
for the absent, and the cause of absence, and hence is a guard 
against truancy. Parents are stimulated by the teacher, and are 
made thereby to understand the importance of regularity in their 
children's attendance, and the consequence is, children are not 
detained fir slight and unimportant reasons. 

The district committee is also stimulated by this division of 
money. Unless he employs a popular teacher, he knows the 
scholars will not attend school. If they do not attend, then he has 
no means with which Ije can support a first-class school. It is true 
that the school must be kept thirty weeks, but it may be kept by a 
third or fifth class teacher, and that, too, under the disadvantages 
which a little outlay might remove. Hence the whole tendency 
and working of this law is elevating. No one thing of late has done 
so much, we believe, to raise our schools to a higher standard, as 
this division of money by aggregate attendance. It has worked, in 
our estimation, during the present year, like a charm. We be- 
speak for it the candid consideration of those who are to apportion 
the money for the coming year. Let it be known that this basis 
of division is to be continued in this town, and whether the schools 
are all in one district, under one Board of Managers, or in eleven 
districts as now, under eleven separate and distinct heads of 
management, it will, in either case, work out its results, we think 
to the entire satisfaction of all.* 

* The above recommendation concerning the mode of distributing money was 
substantiallj adopted bj the Joint Board in Groton for the current school year. 
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Habtfobd. — ^Dr. E. K. Hunt, Acting Visitor. 

Elemeiitary Instruction in Drawing now constitutes an es- 
tablished part of the course of instruction in all our schools which 
pretend to keep up with the requirements of the times. With the 
commencement of the fall term, (1870,) a competent professor of 
drawing began his labors, with the purpose of devoting his entire 
time to the business of instruction ; dividing it among our prin- 
cipal Schools, according to a previous understanding. In schools 
not thus provided for, Bartholomew's system of drawing has been 
required to be introduced, and the series is of such a character that 
it is believed no teacher of ordinary intelligence will find any 
difficulty in teaching to his older pupils the elements of this useful 
art. 

Singing has also been taught, both as a science and an art, in 
most of our schools during the last year. The assiduous and 
skillful labors of a professor have been given to instruction in this 
department, and with very gratifying results. No time is lost in 
other studies, while, almost imperceptibly, but surely, the children 
are making themselves masters of this delightful art. To our 
surprise, it has been found in occasional instances, that pupils have, 
with the advice and consent of their parents, declined to partici- 
pate in this exercise, as unworthy of their attention. To say 
nothing of the obligation of all parents and children to conform 
to the course of instruction prescribed for the schools, it would 
seem that an unwillingness to avail themselves of gratuitous in- 
struction in this department must rest upon a narrow prejudice, 
or a very erroneous notion of its true nature and importance; 
leading to lasting, and quite possibly unavailing regrets on the 
part of many of these misguided parents and children. It is hoped 
that this impropriety will not hereafter be noticed. 

ThjDO public examinatio7i8 were required to be held in all the 
schools the past year. It was the belief of the Board of Visitors 
that the effect would be salutary, both upon teachers and pupils, 
and call out an increased interest on the part of parents, especially 
where their own children attended. The effect has been such as to 
warrant the continuance of these examinations, and it is believed 
that they will be regarded with increasing favor by the commu- 
nity. Not to speak of the incalculable good of a common school 
education to any child, it would seem that the fact that this town 
is spending annually upon schools considerably more than one 
hundred thousand dollars, ought of itself to cause parents and 
tax payers to look sharply to the expenditupe, and see that an 
ample equivalent is obtained for the outlay. 

Evening School, — ^In confirmity to a vote of the town, an even- 
ing school for males was opened in December, 1869. There were 
registered 186 pupils, whose average age was a little more than 
1 7 years, the extremes being 42 and 1 1 years. The average at- 
tendance was 68. The report of the Principal, A. Morse, Esq., is 
that " the deportment of the pupils was excellent, their application 
praiseworthy, and their improvement highly satisfactory." — In 
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view of the results of the last winter's experiment, the Board of 
Visitors entertain the opinion that an evening school should again 
be opened,* and that it should commence as early as possible 
after the first of November. They also believe that it is both 
practicable and expedient to make provision for female as well as 
male pupils, and that it is equally the duty, and for the interest 
of the town to furnish a course of elementary instruction for both 
sexes ; and they recommend that this be done. In New York, 
not less than 31 evening schools are or will be in operation this 
winter. In Providence, the number for both sexes is proportion- 
ally large ; and it would seem that the expediency of providing 
gratuitous evening instruction for these employed during the day 
in the more common and laborious occupations is elsewhere con- 
firmed and established by an experience much greater than our 
own. 

Nbnr Attendance. — The number of children in the town, of school 
age in January, 1870, was 7834. Of this number 5880 were reg- 
istered as attending our public schools, 350 as attending some 
private school^ and 1,050 as attending the two Catholic schools; 
making a total of 7,280 attending school somewhere, more or less 
of the time. Assuming these figures to be about correct, it ap- 
pears that there are 654 children between the ages of 4 and 16 
years who have not entered a school from the beginning to the 
end of the year ; — an army, from which, it is but reasonable to 
suppose, the penetentiary, the jail, our reformatory institutions 
and alms houses are to be recruited, at an expense to the State 
far beyond the cost of training them to usefulness and respecta- 
bility. The police force, to whom was assigned, two years ago, 
the duty ^ of looking up and returning to school the daily deUn- 
quents therefrom, have discharged this important task with great 
faithfulness and discretion, and the Board of Visitors are fully 
satisfied that their labors have been eminently serviceable, though 
they have come short, as yet, of accomplishing all that the inter- 
ests of society demand of them in the work under consideration. 

Harwinton. — Dr. R. E. Ensign, Acting Visitor. 

Idttle Change, — In this town the schools are not particularly- 
affected by the free school law. We believe in free schools, so 
that if any will grow up in ignorance, it cannot be said that this 
good old Commonwealth did not provide means to avoid it. 

There is need of increased interest among the people generally, 
and of breaking up the thick crust of conventionalism which pre- 
vails so much in school matters, — as in other matters, — to the 
serious injury of our schools. But those who try to effect changes 
are reformers, and mankind are not very appreciative of this class 
of persons, at least in their own day. They must expect opposi- 
tion. 

* An evening school has been maintained in Hartford during the past winter, 
1870-71. 
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KnxiNGWoBTH. — ^Francis Turner, Acting Visitor. 

Union District Formed. — ^This town at the last annual meeting, 
(October, 1870,) voted to constitute itself a Union School District, 
and chose a committer of nine to take charge of all the schools in 
the town. 

Lyme< — Rev. W. A. Hyde, Acting Visitor. 

Union of Districts Recommended, — ^If the legislation respecting 
schools was more thoroughly examined and better understood, it 
would doubtless be more favorably received. Particularly is this 
true in regard to Union Districts. Some have supposed that the 
law on this point is designed to abolish some districts and unite 
them with others. This is a mistake. The law does not contem- 
plate moving any schools from their present locations, but the 
managing of them town-wise. And since the towns raise the 
money for schools, and manage the Town Deposit Fund and the 
income from the School Fund ; since Visitore chosen by towns ex- 
amine teachers, decide what books shall be used, and approve or 
disapprove of new school houses ; would it not be well for the 
towns to have a voice in the all-important matter of selecting those 
who shall receive the appropriation which the town makes ? This 
would secure the principal object aimed at in the law for the union 
of districts. 

Manchester. — Dr. O. B. Taylor, Acting Visitor. 

The present imperfect district system stands in the way of the 
highest success and prosperity of the schools. If this town was 
divided into three school districts instead of nine, as at present, 
and in each of the districts there was established a graded school, 
with a fine building, fitted up with all the modem improvements, 
school furniture, library, and apparatus, as an accompaniment, the 
educational interests of the town would be greatly advanced, 
offering far greater advantages for intellectual growth and culture. 

The Union System has been very successful in other towns of 
the state, and seems to be rapidly gaining ground. Will not the 
citizens of Manchester consider this matter, and instead of sending 
their children into other towns to be educated, make such ample 
provision for their education here as shall not necessitate sending 
them elsewhere to obtain advantages and benefits that might and 
should be provided for them by this town. We are happy to hear 
that a movement is now being made to form a union of districts 
in the south part of the town, and we trust it may meet with the 
hearty support of our citizens. The Board believe that very 
great and beneficial results would follow the adoption of this sys- 
tem, and that very many of the deficiencies in the education of our 
children under the present system would be at once supplied. 

JFiree Schools. — ^The average attendance has increased, being 27 
greater than last year, upon an enumeration of 66 less, a strong 
argument in favor of the free school system, showing that the 
law of 1868 has had a very salutary effect upon our schools, and 
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that in this particular there has been a decided improvement over 
last year. 

Teachers^ — It is of the greatest importance to secure good and 
faithful teachers, fond of teaching, and earnest in their work, and 
when they prove acceptable to retain their services as long as 
possible. District No. 7 have retained the same teacher for the 
past four years, and have engaged her for another year. No 
school in town has made greater progress than this. We are glad 
that the district are willing to pay well to secure the services of 
an excellent teacher for so many successive years. May other 
districts follow their example. There is a great demand for com- 
petent and faithful teachers, and they must be well paid for their 
services, or they will be retained by other towns. 

Th^e Nefw School Laws enacted by our legislature within the 
past three years have done much to advance the interests of edu- 
cation in tms state, and the schools of the town have experienced 
highly beneficial results from their enactments. They are steps in 
the right direction, and have awakened an increased interest in 
school matters in all our districts. Tax-payers have come to the 
conclusion that if they are to be taxed to maintain a system of 
free schools, then they will insist that our schools shall be better 
than they have been, and the district committees are far more 
particular in their selection of teachers. The law enacted at the 
last session of the legislature in reference to reports of school dis- 
trict committees to be made in writing to the Board of School 
Visitors on or before the 15th day of Sept. will serve, we trust, to 
make the committees more prompt in their returns. It is very 
important that they folly understand this, as no district shall be 
entitled to receive any money from the town treasury for its school 
the succeeding year unless the report required by law will have 
been made out m time. It is very necessary that they should 
make their returns as early as this, in order to give the Bo^rd an 
opportunity to present a written report to the town. 

Mebidek. — W. E. Benham, Acting Visitor. 

Music. — All the schools except three have practiced singing 
each day. Professional teachers of music have been employed in 
two of the schools. Nine schools have been provided with pianos 
or cabinet organs. Where these have been used, the music for 
the most part has been very fine. In the primary departments 
and some others, light gymnastics, often with musical accompani- 
ments, have been practiced with delight and profit. 

Union of Districts. — ^A movement is on foot for the union of 
the Old Road, Rail Road and Prattsville districts, and the erec- 
tion, at some convenient central point, of an elegant school build- 
ing, sufficiently large to accommodate the present and prospective 
wants of chilien in this growing part of the town. The men of 
wealth and influence are largely in favor of the project, which is 
both economical and convenient ; and as the present necessities of 
the Prattsville and Old Road districts for enlargement are pressing, 
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it is confidently believed that this laudable enterpiise will be 
speedily accomplished. With a creditable graded school building 
in this quarter of the town, where children can enjoy privileges 
equal to any elsewhere, Meriden, which has always been forward in 
educational movements, and which can boast of being the first 
town in the State to adopt the free school system, will then have 
completed its educational facilities ; unless at some time in the 
future it shall please to erect a splendid central building for a 
public high school 

The evils arising from the indiscretions of new and inexperi- 
enced district committees in hiring and changing teachers have 
not wholly ceased, and never will until the whole town resolves 
itself into one district ^ and the jurisdiction over the schools is 
placed in the hands of a judicious board. In a town as large as 
this, an efficient Visitor or Superintendent is needed, to spend his 
whole time in aiding teachers and schools. 

Naugattjck. — Rev. J. L. Scott, Rev. H. T. Brady and Dr. F. B. 
Tuttle, Acting Visitors. 

Changes of TeacJwrs an evil. — The frequent changing of teach- 
ers, as in some districts, is to be deplored as a hindrance to the 
pupils' progress and an absolute injury to any school. Weeks and 
months are necessarily consumed before the degrees of attainment 
in the several pupils are ascertained, and also their individual 
characters. In the mean time, some are put back, and others put 
forward of their true position in learning or ability, and thus 
through inevitable ignorance in the teacher, if not through weak 
judgment or other disability, the school is poorly managed, requir- 
ing time for recovery even from the effects of the often unavoid- 
able poor management. How can a sculptor form a desirable 
shape at once out of an unknown, multifarious substance ? Often, 
too, a good teacher is exchanged for one sadly incompetent, 
despite the good promise of his examination. Thus both time 
and opportunity are lost. When you have a capable, faithful 
teacher, keep him ; let him grow old in the service of your 
children. 

During the year the different teachers number thirteen for the 
eleven schools or departments. The Union district (centre) has 
retained the same instructors, who had been employed for several 
years, an efficient band, devoted to their work ; and the gratify- 
mg condition of these five departments demonstrates the sound- 
ness of the policy of continuing the same teachers, as far as possi- 
ble, in the same schools. The six schools outside the centre have 
had eight different teachers in one year. How near a practical 
knowledge of a school can a person obtain in three or six months, 
so that it can be well taught, and wisely arranged and governed ? 
As friends of the common schools we deprecate a needless change 
of instructors. 

No Bogvs Exaanina/tions, — Candidates for teachers must come 
qualified. The examining committee, appreciating good schools 
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and the evil of poor ones, have been particular in the examination 
of new or unknown aspirants to the teaching office, not meaning 
that any school shall have an unqualified person at its head. No 
district committee can reasonably expect a certificate will be 
granted to his candidate as a favor^ for the interests at stake are 
too important ; nor, (what ought to be needless to add,) should any 
candidate present himself for examination with the absurd excuse 
for his failures or errors, — so like an imposition on the examining 
committee, — that he has not looked at his books for months. 
With the rising of the average condition of the common schools, 
and the rising of wages also, the examining committee are dis- 
posed to be more and more scrupulous as to the signing and giv- 
ing of certificates. 

Absenteeism^ Irregular attendance, — The number between the 
ages of 4 and 16 years enumerated in January, 1870, was 717. 
The number over the age of 16 years, attending during the year, 
is 14. Hence there have been the large number of 72, between 
the ages of 4 and 16 years, who have not been in school this last 
year. Why is this ? It cannot be poverty, for the schools are 
free. Is it employment in factories or otherwise ? Our manufac- 
turers know the law against employing children under 14 years of 
age, that do not have at least three months' schooling m each 
year, and, we believe, are disposed to obey that admirable statute. 
We fear that parents themselves have too much to do with this 
absenteeism, either by keeping children at home, or by neglecting 
to make sure that they attend school. Do they hate their children, 
or have they not understanding to perceive the ultimate mischief 
to them from this privation of useful teaching ? A tenth of the 
rising generation, not enjoying the free privilege of education, 
should not pass unnoticed. The causes of so much absenteeism 
are well worth investigation, and also the effectual cure. 

In this connection we earnestly plead for a greater regularity of 
attendance at school. The registers look altogether too black 
with marks of tardiness and absence. A day out of school is 
nearly equivalent to two lost, as regards progress in the branches 
taught, for what is consequently forgotten by the young mind 
must be added to what is not learned on that day of absence sad 
and dreary. The district returns this year have been unusually 
near complete. We opine that the present method in this respect, 
so well befitting the circumstances of a pioneer settlement, will be 
amended before the lapse of many years. 

New Britain. — J. N. Bartlett, Acting Visitor. 

The past year has been remarkable for progress in erecting and 
improvmg school buildings. District No. 6 has completed a new 
building, substantially built, and neatly furnished, the entire cost 
of which is about |3000. District No. 2 has thoroughly repaired 
its school house, and supplied it with modern school furniture. Dis- 
trict No. 3 has also completely renovated and enlarged its old 
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dilapidated building, and supplied it with excellent furniture. 
District No. 1 has made a noble effort in this direction. A tax of 
15 mills has been laid, yielding in round numbers 145.000, for the 
purpose of erecting a new buiding, defraying current expenses, 
and reducing previous indebtedness. The propriety of laying so 
heavy a tax has been doubted by earnest friends of education ; 
but we should remember that the question was fairly discussed at 
a district meeting which was largely attended, and the vote 
passed with but little opposition. We may have complained at 
the demands of the collector, but we shall enjoy the utility and 
beauty of our new house the more for knowing that it is paid for. 

A detailed description" of this new building might be considered 
premature, but we venture to say that nowhere, in the state of 
Connecticut, has its equal been built, within the last few years, for 
the same cost. When completed, it will accommodate 720 scholars 
in its 12 school rooms. It is well supplied with cloak rooms, 
water closets, and all the conveniences of a first class, modern 
school building. It is to be warmed by currents of air heated by 
steam, and its arrangement for ventilation is most excellent. By 
the ingenious forethought of the building committee, the furnace 
flues are made to utilize the waste heat by warming the flues for 
ventilation, and so constantly to draw out the impure air of the 
rooms. The plan of the building is excellent, giving to each 
teacher only that number of scholars that she can well care for. 
Everything is substantial and in good taste, reflecting great credit 
on the building committee. 

We exult in the feeling that our 1300 children are provided 
with good school accommodations, and we no longer turn, in silent 
mortification, when the stranger who has admired our churches, 
factories, and private residences, inquires after the evidences of 
our interest in the education of our children, but point with pride 
to what we have already accomplished, and hope in future to 
accomplish. * 

The effect of improving our school buildings is already quite 
perceptible on the condition of our schools. ISTo. 3 has not, for 
many years, enjoyed such prosperity as during the past season. 
The new furniture has been carefully kept, the school room, which 
before was generally untidy, is now a pattern of neatness, and 
even the school yard has been nicely cleaned, and flowers have 
blossomed and sned their fragrance, • in beds around the door, 
cared for by the teacher and her scholars. Who shall estimate 
the influence of such attention to neatness, order, and beauty upon 
the character and culture of children. 

The school in No. 2 has received an impulse from its improved 
accommodations. A room filled with interested parents and 
friends, gathered to enjoy the closing exercises of the Winter 
term, gave evidence that the school had awakened an interest not 
before witnessed for years. 

We expect from our teachers great things — faultless instruction 
and a perfection in discipline not found at home. The demand 

14 
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is not unreasonable but we should give them our earnest sympathy 
and our willing assistance. They hold in trust our most precious 
treasures. We should watch with intense interest the processes 
by which these treasures are transformed into polished jewels — 
the ornaments of society. 

Prussia floats her triumphaut flag, first of European powers, be- 
cause for forty years her system of Popular Education has been 
most efficient. " Knowledge is power." Give us knowledge ; and 
with it give us those virtues that teach knowledge to work with 
the gentler, but not less potent, influences of Peace, Industry and 
Benevolence, making the hearth and home dearer, and the world 
better. 

New Canaan. — ^Dr. W. G. Brownson, Acting Visitor. 

This town again voted a three mill tax, which will suffice to 
maintain our schools ten months. 

In the Visitor's report to the town it was recommended that 
each district pay its committee for time spent in its service. 
Much labor is required; the office is too of&n a thankless one; 
committees resign and Visitors are called miles away to appoint 
new ones, who perhaps refuse to serve. Should not a fair compen- 
sation be appropriated from some source ? 

New Haven, (City District,) Horace Day, Secretary of Board 
of Education. 

PremaJture Graduation. — ^The Board have noticed how rapidly 
the number of scholars in our schools diminish towards thte end of 
the school course. Owing to the substitution of machinery in 
place of handicraft labor, as well as to other causes, the age at 
which a boy can earn his living has been diminished from three to 
four years. Theorize about it as we may, the larger part of those 
who are sent to the public schools will leave whenever they are 
old enough to earn their own support. Up to about twelve years 
old, the public schools may count upon nearly undiminished num- 
bers. From 12 to 13 a small percentage drop off! From 13 to 
14 a very large number leave, and when a boy is over fourteen, 
few parents in straitened circumstances will continue him at school 
if he can earn from $3 to $5 a week by easy labor. In a commu- 
nity whose leading industry calls for the work of boys rathei* than 
girls, the latter will be kept at school for a longer period ; and if 
mducements are held out to the more promising, that situations as 
teachers will be furnished them when they have passed the age of 
eighteen, it will be found there is a very great preponderance of 
girls in the most advanced rooms. 

At the age of twelve a portion of the pupils drop off*, and more 
rapidly as the age becomes greater. So that it is by no means 
uncommon, in some of om* largest schools, for the Principals to be 
obliged to make their choice between having a small class under 
their personal instruction, or forcing into them scholars not suf- 
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fioiently prepared at the year's end to do themselves or their teach- 
ers justice in their examination for the High School. Where then 
can the last few years' work be done ? Can it be done more effi- 
ciently by aggregating together the pupils from different schools 
in sufficient numbers to form classes of adequate size, or by leav- 
ing our six Grammar masters to give this final instruction to the 
very limited number that will fall to each ? In which way will it 
be most efficient ? In which way most economical ? 

The expense for the teachers of the High School has been at the 
rate of $8,400 for the current year. The number of pupils has 
been as high as 200. The present number is just 150. 

In a central buildmg that would accommodate 400 pupils, the 
annual expense would be increased about $1,400. With the same 
salaries now paid the principal and assistants, and with $600 each 
for eight female teachers, the cost of instruction would be $9,800 
per annum, instead of the present cost of $8,400. But the 200 
additional scholars that would be taught in the new buildings now 
cost the district at least $2,200 to instruct somewhere else, so that 
there would be a real annual saving in the instruction of these 400 
pupils of $800 per annum. 

tinder the plan which has been suggested, [a new High School 
building sufficient to accommodate 400 of the most advanced 
pupils,] our various school rooms would be soon regarded by the: 
community as a connected series of steps, beginning with the 
dawn of capacity for formal instruction, and terminating with the 
highest and most advanced education the wants of the district 
may at any time require. 

The plan proposed interferes in no way with the kind of instruc- 
tion that shall be given in the more advanced years. It leaves all 
that to the experience of the wants of the district, as indicated 
from time to time. Its only effect is to say that in tuture the Cen- 
tral or High school shall be filled by the most proficient scholars 
of the district, because their instniction can be more efficiently and* 
more economically given by bringing them together, than by leav- 
ing small numbers to be instructed by the masters of the several 
Granmiar schools. The reasons for this arrangement are greatly 
strengthened when we consider how much more efficient our other 
schools would become by allowing the Grammar masters to devote 
more of their time, if not all of it, to the personal supervision of 
all their rooms, as well as of the smaller buildings within their 
local limits. 

The entrance into the Central School should be like the transfer 
from one Grammar room to another, dependent rather upon the 
general progress and competency of a pupil than upon the result 
of a special examination. Unless a High School education is one 
thing, and a common school education another, no good reason 
can be assigned why promotion from one year's study to the next 
should not be regulated by exactly the same general rule, from first 
to last. No scholar should be allowed, anywhere in the course, to 
pass &om one year's study to another till he is. prepared to do so, and 
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there is no reason why the same rules of competency should not 
be applied to a transfer from the 9th to the 10th year of instruc- 
tion as from the 8th to the 9th, or the 3d to the 4th. Incompe- 
tency to go on with a given class is the sufficient and only reason 
why any one should be excluded from such class. A fair examina- 
tion of qualification should be made previous to promotion any- 
where, but the examination for the High school has been made not 
only an examination but a bugbear, carrying with it the implica- 
tion that the common school education is finished with the Gram- 
mar school, and that the High school education which is to follow 
partakes rather of the nature of an accomplishment, valuable doubt- 
less to the children of well-to-do parents and to those who aspire 
to be teachers, but quite needless to the great mass of boys and 
girls who attend the public schools. This impression, very gene- 
ral among parents and children, we desire to remove, and to substi- 
tute in its place the conviction that no parent is justified, except 
ft'om imperative necessity, in taking away his children from the 
public schools till the public school course is finished. But such a 
necessity does sometimes exist. Extreme poverty, a fatherless 
home, or a very large family, often drives boys out of school and into 
a store or a workshop before they are half educated. This diffi- 
culty the Board has sought to remedy in part by the establish- 
ment of evening schools, and in part by adding a commercial 
department to the High School. The utility of the latter is lim- 
ited within very narrow bounds by the wholly inadequate conve- 
niences affi)rded by the present High School building. The suc- 
cess of private schools of this character sufficiently indicates how 
great a want in that direction still remains unsupplied. 

One aspect of the question of a new High School building is too 
serious, as connected with the welfare of all our schools, to be 
passed over without considerate attention from the Board. From 
fifteen to twenty new teachers are needed every year to supply 
places vacated by our old teachers, or to instruct newly opened 
rooms. Shall we rely for this supply upon what may come to us 
from Normal Schools, from Female Colleges and other Seminaries, 
or shall we find that supply chiefly among the daughters of our 
own citizens, educated in and accustomed to the routine of our 
schools, and known to our Principals for intelligence, tact,^ good 
sense and good conduct ? But if we rely upon a home supply, 
our teachers must be educated not merely in the technics of their 
art, but into that self-control, thoughtfrilness and general culture 
which results from a wisely framed scheme of High School studies, 
infusing into each daily lesson such influences as tend to form the 
character, cultivate the taste and improve the judgment. This 
kind of education is needed by all who are to become teachers, 
and this controlling influence, we are happy to say, is conspicu- 
ously manifested in the present management of the High School. 

Ariel Parish, Superintendent. 

The steady growth and increased efficiency of our public school 
system, from year to year may be regarded as the strongest proof 
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of an enterprising and prosperous community. For no other pur- 
pose is so large a sum required in all our public expenditures ; 
and for no other object is' money more cheerfully and liberally fur- 
nished by our citizens. A sentunent, well nigh universal, prevails, 
both among the wealthy and those whose means are limited, that 
mind is the controlling poVer among men ; and that some culti- 
vation of its faculties, the attainment of some elementary knowl- 
edge, at least, must be secured by every child, before he can enter 
upon the great lite-struggle, with a reasonable hope of rising above 
the privation and servitude which inevitably fall to the lot of the 
ignorant. Indeed, no class of our citizens more thoroughly appre- 
ciate this sentiment than those whose early opportunities for an 
education were limited, who are every day painfully reminded, in 
the competition of life, of their irretrievable loss, and their feelings 
find expression in language uttered with emphasis : " I want my 
children to have a better education than I have had ; I do not wish 
my children to suffer for the want of learning, as I have done." 

But the cordial sympathy manifested in behalf of our schools, 
and the generous support given them, indicate a broader view of 
the advantages resulting from a general education of the young. 
The conviction is manifest that the large outlay required for their 
administration is abundantly repaid in the promotion of the gene- 
ral interests of society. Material resources can be developed and 
applied to useful purposes for the public good, only as mind is 
trained to discern their character, and devise the best methods of 
turning them to a practical use. Hence every artizan, every labo- 
rer, made more intelligent, is rendered more competent to increase 
the value of the material up^on which his skill is employed. He 
contrives ways whereby immensely larger results are produced 
with less* physical effort. Inventive genius makes the difference 
between the condition of society in despotic, barbarous countries, 
and those in which freedom and universal intellectual culture 
abound. But inventive genius is dependent upon educated mind ; 
hence the value of early mental training of the young, for it is the 
foundation on which individual and public prosperity, in all mate- 
rial interests, must rest. 

Obedience to authority should be so taught in the family, and 
confirmed in the schools, that in the development of character a 
cheerful obedience to the laws of the land shall become the strong- 
est safeguard of a free, self-governing people. 

Among the gratifying proofs of general progress is the steady 
gain which our reports indicate in regularity of attendance. 
Although the per cent, of attendance in all the schools has been 
but thirty-six hundredths (.36) greater than the previous year, giv- 
ing an average of ninety-four and fifty-six hundredths (94.66) per 
cent., the result is encouraging, because the point reached last year 
was so high that future increase must necessarily be small. The 
effort on the part of the teachers, in general, to induce regularity, 
has been highly commendable ; a considerable number have accom- 
plished all that can be desired. They have spared no pains to 
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make the scboolroom and the exercues attractire; hare sought 
oat the causes of absence, to ascertain whether it had happened 
throngh the f&vlt of the pnpil, or the neglect or indulgence of 
injudicious parents. The services of such teachers have been 
scarcely less Talnable in this direction than in imparting direct 
instraction in the various branches taught. Indeed, these are the 
teachers whose general success is most commonly marked and 
undoubted, for the ambition and enthusiasm awakened in this par- 
ticular, both in teacher and pupil, seldom fail to become diffused 
through and pervade all the duties of the school 

Parents, too, are taking a deeper interest in the subject. They 
are beginning to appreciate the effect of habit on the future wel- 
fare of the child ; whether it shall be formed to punctuality and 
regular attendance upon duties ; or, begun in childhood, it shall 
be controlled by fitful impulse and caprice through all the years 
of mature life. By their own observation, and through the sug- 
gestions of the teachers, or indirectly ^m the instruction of the 
teachers to the children, parents are learning that it is an impor- 
tant part of a child's education to learn to be provident^ — ^to fore- 
see what duties will be required before school hours arrive, and to 
strive to have them performed, so as not to occasion absence or 
tardiness, — ^to be energetic^ working with a will to overcome obsta- 
cles which seem to lie in the way of accomplishing a purpose, — ^to 
be heroic^ bravely encountering storm and wind, heat and cold, to 
reach the place to which duty calls, — to be sdf-denying^ resisting 
the temptations of appetite, ease and amusement, which inoppor- 
tunely solicit a little time for enjoyment. These characteristics of 
a vigorous and intelligent manhood are to be inculcated with as 
much solicitude and care as a knowledge of the combination of 
numbers. 

The needed work of reform in attendance depends on three par- 
ties; parents, pupils and teachers. Parents have the control of 
the matter in their hands ; it is their first duty to devote what- 
ever of influence they have to secure the constant attendance of 
their children upon school duties, except in case of sickness or unu- 
sual and unavoidable emergencies. 

Pupils will act generally according to the habits they form. 
Let them becoine accustomed to regularity in attendance upon 
school, and under right influence it is not difficult to establish in 
them a strong desire, or even a determined resolution, never to lose 
a day at school. Under the combined influence of parent and 
teacher, few children would ever fail to accomplish all that could 
be desired. 

The teacher, outside of the school room, is powerless to control 
in this matter ; but fortunately, by the very position of co-laborer 
with the parent, is endowed with influence which it would be a 
dereliction of duty not to employ. If the injudicious parent fails 
to understand what is for his child's interest, neglects duty, or errs 
in relation to its education, a few words from the teacher, a kindly 
iaterest manifested in the child, will often correct errors into 
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whicli parents sometimes fall. The teacher learns, at least, what 
kind of influence governs the pupil at home, and can judge more 
accurately what treatment is expedient at school. If the parent 
is beyond the reach of reason, and the case is hopeless for correc- 
tion, the sooner the fact is known, the better for future action. • 

In no direction is the way open for so grand an advance in the 
progress of public school improvement as that which shall bring 
teachers and parents into more intimate relations. When a mutual 
understanding and a cordial codperation shall be effected, school 
government will be shorn of most of its perplexities, and instruc- 
tion will become far more efficient. 

Orcd Instruction, — It is a fact to be regretted that of the six 
thousand pupils in attendance upon our public schools, less than 
two thousand are found there alter twelve years of age. The 
knowledge they are able to acquire of the studies pursued, with 
the best of instruction, must be very meager and elementary in its 
character. And yet this is their chief preparation for the strug- 
gle of life ; to become citizens of the commonwealth ; to partici- 
pate in every department of business ; to give character to the 
community where they dwell, and take part in the conduct of pub- 
lic aflairs. The question comes with force, what more can we do 
for the individual benefit of these children and the welfare of soci- 
ety at the same time ? 

It is proposed, by oral instruction, to impart a more fall and 
correct knowledge of the objects with which they will soon have 
something to do, than mere accidental observation will furnish ; 
to give them some knowledge of the principles, methods and qual- 
ifications requisite for all business transactions ; and above all, to 
impress upon their young minds the importance of propriety of 
conduct, of honor, of justice and integrity in all their relations to 
others. 

Oral instruction will include, therefore, all that pertains to morals- 
and manners, as well as to objects, etc., although presented under 
a distinct head in the course of study. In no way can the teacher 
perform better service than in cultivating a conscientious desire to 
do right and to avoid doing wrong. The occurrences of the school 
room furnish frequent opportunities to illustrate principles and 
consequences of conduct. The mere preservation of order should 
never be regarded, by teachers or pupils, as the chief end of school 
government. Obedience and the faithful performance of duties 
should be urged, in order to form correct habits for the future, 
quite as much as for present convenience in the school. 

Good manners, correct habits of behavior, common politeness, 
a kind regard for the interests and happiness of others, should be 
constantly urged upon the attention of children, as an important 
part of their education. Nowhere is there a better opportunity 
to unite theory and practice, than in the little community of the 
school room. Children need to know that their future success and 
enjoyment will depend, in no small degree, on the way in which 
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they treat those with whom they are associated in business, or 
pleasure. 

Success in this department will depend more upon thorough 
preparation on the part of the teacher than anything else. Full 
notes, very definitely prepared, should be made by the teacher 
before attempting to give a lesson. First, draw out all the knowl- 
edge the pupils possess ; second, impart new information no faster 
than they can appropriate and reproduce it. 

VbccU Music. — This department of instruction has made marked 
progress during the year. The tests applied to determine the 
thoroughness of the work accomplished have been more full and 
complete than at any previous time, and the results have been very 
satisfactory. In a recent examination of all the schools, onl^ two 
hundred and forty-eight children^ out of over six thousand^ were 
found unable to sing the scale ; and one hundred and forty of 
these belonged to the two lowest or primary grades. The result 
of this trial goes far to prove the correctness of Dr. Lowell Mason's 
theory, that children can be taught to sing as easily as to talk, 
with the same amount of instruction from the beginning. The 
exceptions in the one case should be no greater than in the other. 

A systematic course of training the voices of the little ones in 
the primary rooms has been commenced. Thus far the experi- 
ment has been a complete success. Children from five to eight 
years of age readily smg the scale, singly and in concert, and read 
from the blackboard notes on the staff, by numerals and syllables, 
with as little hesitation as they call the letters and words of their 
reading lesson. And it is a pleasure to witness the delight they 
seem to feel, when led by a teacher who enters into the excflrcise in 
lively sympathy with them. The following suggestions, from Mr. 
Jepson's report to the Board, are worthy of careful consideration : 

'' If one point has been more strongly developed than another, 
in the experience of the past year, it is the fact that the teachers 
in primary rooms really need a more correct musical ear, and more 
careful preparation for their daily class practice, than any other 
grade of teaching. Wrong ideas or sounds, imparted at the out- 
set, may, and probably will prove an impediment in musical pro- 
gress ever after. 

"The 'quality of tone' in singing is very much improved 
throughout the schools, but I trust I may be pardoned for saying, 
that if the same pains were taken at every exercise through the 
year, as were used in the preparation of children for examination, 
the ' screaming ' quality of tone would soon disappear. 

" ' Accuracy in time ' is steadily improving. The ' drawling ' 
style of singing is seldom heard, but wherever it prevails, the 
children cannot be held wholly responsible. It cannot be too 
strongly urged upon the teachers, to pay the most scrupulous atten- 
tion to ' time,' not only during the fifteen minutes daily allotted 
for the practice of the music lesson, but at the opening exercises 
of the school, and at all the exercises, when the children are per- 
mitted to sing." 
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Those who listened to the siDgin^, performed by some six hun- 
dred of the older pupils, at the Semor Class exercises of gradua- 
tion, in Music Hall, last Spring, can form some correct idea of the 
attainment made by the pupils of the higher grades in our schools. 
The music selected for the occasion was of a character requiring 
the skiU of talented and well-trained musicians to perform so as 
to give it proper force and expression. It was gratifying to have 
the very favorable testimony of many of the best musical critics 
of New Haven, that the performance would have done credit to 
an older and more experienced class of singers. 

When we consider the incidental advantages of musical instruc- 
tion in the schools, as an aid to a drill in the culture of the voice, 
as a promoter of physical health to every child, as a convenient 
mode of recreation, and as valuable for mental discipline — ^to say 
nothing of the direct and legitimate object of music — and when, 
too, we consider the small cost it requires, about thirty cents a 
year, or less than a cent a week, for each child ; also, how small a 
portion of time is required to teach it — ^fifteen minutes a day — and 
that chiefly as a recreation, it seems strange that any one can raise 
a serious objection to this department of instruction. It has 
become so thoroughly incorporated among the regular branches 
of the school that it cannot fail to be regarded as fiilly established. 

Drawing. — ^Two years have passed since drawing was intro- 
duced, as a regular branch of study, into our schools. It has its 
place assigned on the "Time Tables," teachers devote themselves 
diligently, for the most part, to the work of thorough instruction, 
and the pupils enter upon their daily lessons with earnest interest. 
The system is well established, and good results are beginning to 
appear. 

The fact that elementary drawing can be taught as well as other 
branches by the teachers in our schools is fully established. To 
teach it successfully only requires the same preparation, skill and 
interest on the part of the teacher as other studies. The chief 
defect of the year has come from the want of preparation on the 
part of new teachers, and from a want of interest on the part of 
some others who have no taste for the art. But failure is likely to 
occur in any other branch, from like causes. 

Free Drawing SchooL — Prof. Bail has very generously given 
another gratuitous course of lessons in Mechanical Drawing to a 
class of fifty or sixty young men, who have daily earned his 
instructions directly into practical use in their shops. Their testi- 
mony of the utility of drawing to them, in their work, is unques- 
tionable. A few lines drawn upon the blackboard form a diagram 
which enables the workman to cut his sheet of iron with unerring 
certainty, so that the parts come together with a perfect fit to 
form the elbow of a stove-pipe, or the fi^amework of a carriage 
lamp, without any experimental clipping, or the loss of a shaving of 
stock in obtaining the desired result. And this is the simple pro- 
cess which a master-workman in a tin shop labored for years to 
work out in his own brain. Unsuccessful, he offered a teacher 81 00 
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if he would instract him how to do it. Bat the teacher was obli- 
ged to confess his ignorance of drawing and his inability to aid 
him. A few blackboard illustrations explained, reveal the coveted 
secret. These practical mechanics go back to their shops with 
new ideas of their work. With economy of time and material, 
with greater confidence in their own ability, they find both in- 
creased profit and satisfaction in their business. The whole com- 
munity, as well as the individual, is benefited by increased facility 
in the performance of ordinarv mechanical operations. 

The Training Schools, — ^Another year's experience exhibits 
more clearly than ever the vantage ground we have gained by 
providing sources for the supply of teachers to fill frequently 
occurring vacancies. 

The results sought to be accomplished by these schools have 
been — 

1. To secure thorough instruction for the children of the SchooL 
A Principal of experience, whose capability is undoubted, is placed 
in charge of each school, whose first duty is to see that the child- 
ren receive the best of instruction. The leading purpose of the 
young teachers placed under her direction is to become acquainted 
at once with the best methods of teaching and governing a school. 
The entire time of the Principal is devoted to a supervision of the 
instruction and discipline of the classes throughout the building. 
If any defect or weakness is detected, immediate attention is given 
to it, and a corrective applied. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
desire of the Principal to secure success for the school, and the 
hope of future employment, on the part of the teachers, depend- 
ing on a development of capability here, conspire to insure the 
best efforts of all parties employed. Unfaithfiilness, want of inter- 
est in the duties required, or incapacity to perform them, would 
be deemed sufficient cause for immediate removal of any teacher. 
None but those who are earnestly devoted to the work, and have 
all needful qualifications, both mental and physical, are desired to 
assume the duties of the position. Past experience leaves no doubt- 
ful testimony of what can be accomplished for the improvement of 
the children. The progress of the pupils in their studies, in the 
Fair St. School during the last three years, and in the Washing- 
ton School during the past twelve months, have compared very 
favorably with the best classes of similar grades in any other 
schools in the city. Pupils promoted from them into the Gram- 
mar Schools have, generally, been found qualified to enter a grade, 
and sometimes two grades higher than that which they left. The 
experience and good judgment of the Principal, combined with 
the enthusiasm of the young teacher, who aims, from the begin- 
ning, to make success certam, ought not and do not often fail to 
secure most desirable results in the instruction of the children. 

2. A second object is, to put the inexperienced teacher in posses- 
sion of all the best methods of teaching and governing children, 
in the shortest time possible. For this purpose, the Principal, who 
has spent years in gathering her own experience, and made full 
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records of valuable results reached by others, obsei'ves how the 
beginner instructs her classes and secures order^ in the room placed 
under her care. She corrects errors, advises how to overcome diffi- 
culties as they occur, suggests improved methods, expresses appro- 
bation and encouragement of successful efforts, at just that period 
where failure begins which ends in sad disappointment to multi- 
tudes, who take upon themselves the responsible duties of the 
teacher without the friendly aid of a judicious adviser. It is not 
easy for any one unacquainted with the trials and diflSculties that 
beset the teacher to appreciate the difference between the rapid 
preparation thus made to meet the requirements of the vocation, 
and the difficult position in which the individual is compelled to 
struggle alone, without experience, groping in the dark, trying 
fruitless experiments, with no one to advise or sympathize, with- 
out standard or guide to determine whether any right progress is 
made, or how near an approach is already made to a disastrous 
termination of an attempt to perform duties requiring skill and 
experience of the highest order. 

3. A third object is, to give courses of lessons on various sub- 
jects, and instruct the teachers how to teach them. However well 
our pupils may be taught in the various branches of school studies, 
they are not prepared to teach others without special instruction 
on principles and methods. 

Evening School. — This school was opened Oct. 4, and continued 
through a period of six months, with the exception of a recess 
during the Christmas holidays. Four evenings in the week, and 
two hours each evening, from 7^ to 9-J^ o'clock, were devoted to 
study and instruction. The names of 420 applicants for admis- 
sion were entered on the books during the season, and all of them 
were received to fill vacancies, as withdrawals occurred. The 
accommodations for the school were greatly enlarged by opening 
for its use the large east room on the upper floor of the City Hall, 
providing seats for about one hundred additional pupils. The ave- 
rage number belonging to the school has been about two hundred, 
and the average nightly attendance about 78 per cent. 

Nearly every kind of mechanical employment and manual labor 
was represented by the members of the school. The value they 
placed upon the opportunity given them to gain a little elemen- 
tary instruction which they had failed to obtain at an earlier age 
was shown by the energetic efforts they made, after the labors of 
the day were over, to reach the school. Not unfrequently have 
some of these young men deferred their evening meal till ten 
o'clock, that no part of the study hours might be lost. Their devo- 
tion to their studies during the session was pleasant to witness. 
Good order and a ready compliance with all requirements of the 
teachers were easily secured, which made the administration of 
the school pleasant and profitable. 

The studies pursued were, for the most part, of the lowest ele- 
mentary grade. Instruction in arithmetic was first and chiefly 
desired. In this, a large majority went no farther than through 
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Common and Decimal Fractions. A small class went to the Cube 
Root. A class of half a dozen attended to Book-keeping, and 
became pretty well acquainted with Single-Entry Book-keeping. 
Some six or eight gave attention to English Granmiar. Much of 
the instruction was of a conversational character, the aim of the 
teacher being to give a practical knowledge of the subject, for let- 
ter-writing and business use. Some time was devoted to oral 
instruction in Geography. Spelling was a regular study of the 
whole school, but for reading no time was found. A short course 
in Penmanship was also given. The specimens produced by the 
pupils indicated very rapid improvement during the short course 
of instruction, and the results were quite satisfactory. 

(Fair Haven District.) — C. S. Bushnell, Superintendent. 

It is a fact too little appreciated, that teachers differ greatly in 
their power to advance children in intellectual and moral growth. 
With one teacher a class of children are full of life, advancing 
rapidly and cheerfully in their studies, and comparatively easily 
governed. With another teacher the same class are dull, easily 
discouraged, advancing very slowly, and continually bent on mis- 
chief. The power thus to advance and control children is a true 
test of the value, of a teacher. Next to the mother, no person has 
such a powerful influence over children as the successful teacher. 
What tnerefore are the characteristics of those teachers which give 
them such power ? In addition to those general qualifications of a 
good teacher, such as accuracy of knowledge, love of the teacher's 
work, fidelity, self control, refinement and purity of character, it is 
necessary that children have almost unlimited confidence in their 
teachers. Any want of knowledge on the part of the teacher in 
reference to the studies pursued, or any want of honesty or fair- 
ness in dealing with pupils, is generally detected and despised by 
children at a much younger age than is usually supposed. The 
exercise of any tyrannical power in the school room is productive 
of great evil, and the teacher who practices it soon loses the 
respect and confidence of her pupils, however young they may be. 
Even the youngest child in our schools has an intuitive knowledge 
of what is right and wrong, and arrives at conclusions on the acts 
of others as certainly as those of mature years. It is as injurious 
to the success of a teacher to do an unjust act to the smallest as 
the largest child in school. 

Another characteristic of a successful teacher is cheerfidness. 
If one has a naturally morose and sullen temper which cannot be 
overcome, the school-room should never be made gloomy bv his 
presence. Cheerfulness in the teacher is the sunshine oi the 
school-room, it animates into life and action the noble powers of 
the soul, and is a powerful influence in cultivating the same dis- 
position in pupils. Fretting, complaining or scolding, never ac- 
complish any good in the school-room. 

Another characteristic of a successful teacher is dignity of de- 
portment. The teacher should go around his school-room as the 
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successful sea captain walks the deck of his ship, — ^not with a 
haughty air, but with the appearance and dignity of one made to 
command, and with a face beaming with sympathy and love for 
all in need of assistance and encouragement. Children never ex- 
pect to be, nor should they be treated as the equals of their teachers. 
They perfectly underatand that the teacher occupies a much higher 
and more honorable position than they. To this position they 
look up with respect, as well they may, for it is one of the highest 
and noblest. 

Another and most important characteristic of a good teacher is, 
to be contimuzUj/ progressing. Some are especially giited by nature 
for this particular work, but yet are no better teachers this year 
than last, because they make no persistent efforts to improve ; 
while others, having few natural gifts for teaching, acquire con- 
siderable distinction by careful observation and study. Teaching 
is the great and important work of the age — the work about which 
every school officer especially should enquire, " Where are they 
who are sufficient for these thing ?" There is no duty that belongs 
to a teacher more imperative than that of presistent self-improve- 
ment. If one is satisfied with present attainments it is a very sure 
sign that he has no^ risen far. 

But the most important of all the individual characteristics of 
the successful teacher is a love for children. All other elements of 
success are almost sure to fail without this. It has a two-fold 
influence, drawing the teacher to the child, and the child to the 
teacher. It must be a love that extends not to a class of children, 
but to every particular child, however poor or degraded. It is a 
very easy tning to love the intelligent, neat and manly child, but 
a far different thing to take the poor, the dull, those whom home 
associations have driven into disgrace, and raise them in sympathy 
and love to a higher life. Yet this is the highest object of our 
school system, and the teacher that fails in this fails in the most 
important part of his work. The Great Teacher did not stand 
afar off and say to the leper " Be thou clean," but " touched " him. 
When we reflect that the ragged, barefooted boy of to-day, who, 
to the minds of some, would hardly seem worth educating, is more 
likely to be the thriving, earnest business man of his generation 
than those who are highly favored by wealth and parental influ- 
ence, it need not be a very hard thing to have a sympathy and 
love for the poor and unfortunate child. 

Uhio7i with the New Saven City School District, — The Visitor 
would strongly urge the importance of uniting our District with 
the New Haven City School District, and that, if possible, the 
necessary steps be taken for that purpose during the next session 
of the Legislature. This would give a new impulse to our educa- 
tional interests, by bringing our schools in competition with theirs, 
and by having the benefit of the supervision of more competent 
educators. Many of our children would gladly avail themselves 
of the privilege of attending the New Haven High School, and 
fitting themselves, as they cannot now, for a much higher position 
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in societ jr, thus adding to our influence, honor and prosperity as a 
community. It will be many years before this District can sus- 
tain a High School of that rank and character which shall be 
adapted to the wants of our more advanced pupils. It can be 
done successfully only in Districts having a large population. It 
would not add to our taxes. And while it is not easy to conceive 
of any objections to uniting the two districts, there are many 
advantages to us to be derived therefrom. This union is, in fact, 
much more important to us than our unity with the city. 

Nbw London. — ^Ralph Wheeler, Secretary of Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Increased attendance, — While the number of children enume- 
rated within the year was 48 lese than the previous year, the 
average daily attendance was 86 greater. It is believed that this 
increase resulted, in part, from the greater success of teachers in 
interesting the scholars in their studies, and furnishing them with 
controlling motives to regular attendance. Too many parents are 
indifferent whether their children attend school or not. They 
seem to forget that to allow children to be in the streets, when 
they ought to be at school, is to consent that they become indolent 
and vicious, as well as remain ignorant. There is little excuse 
for such parents, for the schools are free, even books being fur- 
nished to those who can satisfy the Board that such assistance is 
necessary. In some extreme cases of truancy, officers have been 
employed, in accordance with the truant law, to arrest boys wan- 
dering about the streets during school hours, and compel their at- 
tendance at school A more vigorous execution of this law will 
be productive of good. 

The High Schools are both in a highly flourishing condition. 
The thorough mental discipline acquired in the Bartlett High 
School is demonstrated by its success in preparing its students 
for college. None of its many graduates, who have applied for 
admission to any of the colleges in the country, have been rejected. 
The reputation of the school would seem to have reached foreign 
countries ; for not long since a proposition was received &om 
parties in England, for the purchase of its Diplomas; and as- 
surance was given that a large amount might be realized by 
their sale in England and Germany. 

It is to be regretted that more do not complete the full course 
of study at this school, or at least, the English part of it. Afnong 
its graduates are many who, without farther training than it gave 
them, have early in life attained eminent success in business, and 
the professions. None of our citizens enter with greater spirit 
and energy, into all the efforts for improving the material in- 
terests of New London, than the young men who have pursued a 
course of study at this school 

The Young Ladies' High School, in successful teaching, thor- 
ough scholarship, severe mental discipline, and the cultivation of 
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correct sentiments, admits of no superior. The Board cannot for- 
bear to express the highest appreciation of its influence in the 
community, tlirough the high culture it affords to those who ac- 
cept its advantages. 

There are few who might not, by some effort and sacrifice on 
the part of parents, enjoy the privilege of attendance at these 
High Schools. High culture no longer belongs to the rich alone : 
the barriers which the caprice of fortune has erected may be sur- 
mounted, ^ew London was the first city in the State to estab- 
lish free High Schools : other cities have been swift to follow the 
example. 

The Boy^ Evening School was in session, during the winter of 
1869-70, 16 weeks. The number of scholars was 131, though only 
about 90 maintained a regular connection with the school. The 
average attendance was 68. The ages ranged from 10 years to 
42. None were admitted whose duties permitted them to attend 
the day schools. The progress of the scholars in their studies was 
little less than marvek>us. All manifested a just appreciation of 
the advantages offered them. 

In his Report as Acting Visitor in 1868, Hon. Henry P. Haven, 
at whose suggestion the Evening School for boys had been estab- 
lished, recommended the establishment of a like school for girls. 
In the autumn of 1869, several friends of education made a suc- 
cessful effort to carry out the suggestion. A special town meet- 
ing made an appropriation of ^500, to be expended by the Board 
of Education in the establishment and support of a Girls' Even- 
ing School. The term continued 13 weeks. The whole nimiber 
in attendance was 95, the average attendance 54. Among the 
scholars were son[ie who had never attended school, while the 
others were chiefly those whose circumstances had early compelled 
them to leave the day school, after having acquired the merest 
rudiments of an education. Their progress in the studies pursued 
was no less remarkable than that of the scholars at the Boys' 
Eveniuff School. New London was the first city in the State to 
establish a free Evening School for boys ; and has now set another 
excellent example in the establishment of a like school for girls. 

Newtown. — C. C. Warner, Acting Visitor. 

The vote adopted by this town last year, (1869,) to pay the ex- 
penses of each school forty weeks worked so well that at the last 
annual town meeting, (1870,) the same vote was again passed. A 
strong effort was made to make it forty-four weeks, to avoid such 
long vacations. 

North Brakfobd (Northford Society). — ^J. H. Linsley, Acting 
Visitor. 

Of late years there has come into our schools a class educated 
in a religion which does not favor much use of the Scriptures. 
So long as their opposition is confined to a request to be excused 
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from participation in reading the Bible, their scruples should be 
regarded ; for it is a fundamental principle of American polity that 
a man has a full right to the enjoyment of his conscientious scru- 
ples, provided they do not interfere with the rights of others. In 
this case, certainly, there is no abridgment of any one's privilege 
to read the Bible at home, or to have it read by his children m 
school With this view of the case, and never having heard of 
any other practice on the part of intelligent educators elsewhere, 
on application of the teacher of one of our schools two years since 
for advice, she was directed to grant the request of a little girl to 
be excused from Biblereading. It is alleged that others of like 
religious belief took the opportunity to claim the same privilege. 
This so alarmed some of the people in the district that one re- 
spectable citizen declared he would take his children out of school, 
unless his neighbor's children were compelled to read the Bible. 
The local Board of Visitors was convened, and they voted that " they 
see no reason to depart from the established usage in regard to the 
use of the Bible." They had been informed that this would settle 
the disturbance. But instead of this result, the district committee, 
construing the vote as a mandamus, unwarrantably ejected some 
of the children from the schooL At the commencement of the 
last school year, (in the fall of 1869,) the Board of Visitors was 
appealed to for explicit authority to continue this persecution, 
liie full Board of the Town, rejecting, in their judicial capacity, 
all appeals for sympathy on account of animosities of race or re- 
ligion ; recognizing m the parties at variance only American citi- 
zens having equal rights before the law to protection in the exer- 
cise of their religious views, and to the bounty furnished by the 
State for the education of all its citizens ; Voted, '^ that in the use 
of the Bible in school, no one be compelled to read who objects on 
conscientious grounds;" thus distinctly stating a principle, the 
justice of which was acknowledged by five of the six members of 
the Board. Thereupon it was decided by the district not to open 
a public school ; and by taking advantage of one section of the 
school law, a portion of the district have been enabled to occupy 
the school house with a private school, to the utter exclusion of 
another portion from the enjoyment of their vested rights in the 

f)ublic school house and the public school fund. This class, — ^the 
east able to afford it, — ^were compelled to go out of the district to 
secure for their children the advantages of another private school. 
But again public vengeance was wreaked upon them by the with- 
drawal of patronage from a teacher who had dared to open the 
paths of knowledge to the poor and ignorant without posting 
over the door of his school house a proscription of their religion. 

In view of the facts now stated, it is recommended that Section 
73 of Title XVI of the General Statutes, Revision of 1860, be so 
amended that in districts where the good of the State demands a 
public school, no faction, however large and respectable, shall be 
able to hold exclusive possession of l£at which rightfully belongs 

to ALL. 
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NoEWALK. — J. W. Wilson, Acting Visitor. 

When a celebrated Grecian philosopher entered a room where 
were assembled a company of school boys, he took off his hat and 
treated the lads with a great deal of respect ; and when asked 
why he did thus, repliea that he stood before the future great 
men of Greece. So in our common schools we find those who are 
soon to fill all the responsible places in life which are now occu- 
pied by their fathers and mothers. On this account, these schools 
should be cherished by every lover of the public good. And to 
be cherished by the public, the public should know much more 
about them. 

Farents should visit ov/r schools more. — There should be a more 
intimate relation between our teachers and those who send children 
to our schools. Let those who are interested in our schools, and 
particularly those who have children there, go in and get ac- 
quainted with the teacher. It is wonderful what an influence this 
has on both teacher and scholars. This should not be left to a 
special invitation from the teacher, nor to the officers of the school 
As a rule, no one visits our schools except the school officers, and 
those who may be, at times, especially invited to be present on 
some occasion. It does very little good for persons to go into 
school on a set occasion. It does very great good to drop in and 
see the ordinary work of the school room, where immortal minds 
and bodies wonderfully made are trained for the great work of 
life. It is not enough for the Acting School Visitor to go into school 
twice during each season of schooling. This is all our laws re- 
quire him to do. Business men understand the principle here ad- 
vocated. They do not hire men to run their factories and mills 
and carry on their enterprises, without looking after those they 
employ. And those employed understand that there is a power 
over them to which they are accountable, which power is near by 
and not far off. Parents and those who love the cause of educa- 
tion need not say they do not know how to visit a school and can 
do no good in that way. This is not so. It may be they cannot 
give our teachers any mformation. It may be they cannot say a 
word to the scholars. But teachers need sympathy and coopera- 
tion. The power that is employing them should be brought near 
to them. Let them see the faces of those who love the children 
under their charge, and thus they will be encouraged and will 
themselves be led to love those children better. The presence 
of parents and others will also cause the countenances of those 
children to brighten up, and will fill their hearts with pleasure ; 
the monotony of the school room, which, without great care, be- 
comes oppressive, will be broken, and the scholars will be able to 
do all their school work better because some one has come to see 
them. 

Scholars stay out too much, — ^It is to be hoped that when parents 
get better acquainted with our schools, and are more interested in 
them, they will not allow their children to stay at home on such 

15 
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Mvolous excuses as they now do. In the public schools in this 
town the average attendance is only about three-fourths of those 
registered. In a school of eighty scholars, sixty on an average 
will be present ; and of these sixty, from five to ten only will be 
present every day during the term. 

Now, where are the others ? They are not sick, but their par- 
ents are keeping them, or allowing them to stay at home. This is 
wrong, and our schools would make much greater progress if it 
could be prevented. Parents need not send their children to a 
public school unless thev choose to, but if they send them at all, the 
school has a claim on them during every school-day. Those that 
desire to do as they would be done by will not keep their children 
at home, and thus prevent their neighbor's children from going on 
in their studies. As it is in many of our schools, twenty scholars 
are not only making no progress in education themselves, but are 
preventing sixty others from going on as they might otherwise do. 
There has been of late, however, some improvement in this res- 
pect. The average attendance in our schools is considerably better 
than it was a year or two since. 

Some children do not attend any school, — ^There are many children 
in the town who do not attend school at all. Last January, (1870,) 
the several districts in town enumerated 2,847 children between the 
ages of four and sixteen years, and there were in all our schools 
2,377 different scholars, leaving 470 children who are not attend- 
ing any public school Of those attending sdhool, some are kept 
there but a very short time. True, many are properly kept away 
from school who are between the ages of four and six years, and 
some, on the other hand, more than sixteen years of age are in 
school, and some in private schools. But makmg proper allowan- 
ces in all these respects, and it is believed that under our free school 
system, every eighth child in this town is growing up in 
ignorance. This is certainly appalling. There are children living 
within thirty rods of one of the best graded schools in town, who 
do not attend any school from the beginning to the end of the year. 
This should not be so. The public has something to say about a 
matter of this kind. Those children will grow np in ignorance. 
In nine cases out of ten they will become vicious. They will com- 
mit crimes. The public will have them to support. Or if it does 
not prove as bad as this, they will certainly, by their ignorance, 
prevent the progress a people might otherwise make in everything 
worth living for. I believe a stringent law should be passed, meet- 
ing cases of this kind, and compelling parents so delinquent in their 
duty to send their children to school during some portion of the 
year. 

School Bouses. — ^Within a very few years the several districts 
in this town have expended for school houses and school furniture 
$41,669. This is certainly greatly to the credit of the districts. 
During the last year there have been two new school houses erected 
and two large additions put upon others, and this at an expendi- 
ture, not including the land purchased, of $21,469. Every school 
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district in the town but one, has a good school house. Some of 
these are large and commodious. 

Union ofl>istrict8. — The districts in town should all be united 
and carried on by the town as one school district. Those who have 
proper regard both for the interest of the town and the interest of 
our schools will advocate this. As the town is now compelled to 
support the public schools, the town should manage them. Very 
great conlusion now results from the working of the present school 
laws whereby the town is compelled to pay the bills contracted by 
schools districts. This arrangement works badly in the case of our 
schools. Some districts claim that the town should pay all their 
legitimate school expenses under the present law, and under the 
impression that the town will do this, the expenses have been in- 
creased in many of our schools the past year, in one district nearly 
forty per cent. The town will not be willing to meet this 
large expenditure. A change of some kind will have to come 
soon. The town will have to raise more money, or district taxes 
will have to be laid to keep our schools runnmg. The districts 
will not consent to tax themselves to pay the current expenses 
of the schools. This is expensive, vexatious, and really unneces- 
sary. Now all these difficulties would disappear in the union of 
districts, and many of the towns in the State are adopting this 
system. 

Under it we should have officers more competent to select 
and hire our teachers than most of our committees now are. 
Committees are often chosen who say they know nothing about 
the duties which the law imposes upon them. They are paid 
nothing for what they do for the school, and they give school mat- 
ters very little thought or attention. They are often engaged 
every day in their shops or on their farms. In two districts in 
this town, the committees are employed in business every day, early 
and late, some miles from their respective districts. In one of 
these districts, after the school had been in session some months, 
I inquired of the teacher the name of the committee, and he did 
not know. Now our own good judgment tells us, and experience 
shows, that conmiittees who are thus employed, who are every- 
way competent to carry on their own business, and who hire 
the best men for this pui*pose, are not competent to select the best 
teacher for a school. In fact, most of them say they are not. More 
districts fail in hiring proper teachers for their schools than in any 
other respect. Good teachers are what we want, and without 
these we cannot expect to have good schools. One district in this 
town has within a few years hired a teacher, and after a trial of 
six months found him utterly incompetent, and finally got rid of 
him ; when another district in town, knowing nothing about this, 
hired the same man and tried him till they found him incompetent. 
Under the union system no such thing would happen, but we should 
have, as a rule, a good teacher and a good school in every school 
house in town. The money paid a poor teacher is woree than 
thrown away, for under the management of such a teacher, a 
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school always gets disorderly, and it will take months for a good 
teacher to bring it again into shape for school work. 

Besides, our schools could be managed cheaper and more satis- 
factorily, if all the districts were united. Time and money are 
always saved by systematizing. In union we could have system. 
No one can nc»w tell what branches can be legally taught in our 
common schools. Can property be taxed to pay for teaching the 
higher English branches ? Can the languages be taught in our 
common schools as they are now managed ? As no one can answer 
these questions, school affairs are allowed to drift along any wav, 
and in several of our schools the teacher spends considerable of his 
time in hearing one or two scholars recite in book-keeping or phi- 
losophy, or in some other of the higher branches, which some 
scholar may fancy he ought to study. The town cannot afford to 
allow its schools to run in this loose way. They cost too much. 
Besides, the small districts claim they should have as good schools 
as any in town, and teachers as competent as any. They are taxed 
to support the schools in the town, and not simply that in their 
own district. There is much reason in this claim. Under this 
claim, and with the expectation that the town will pay the ex- 
penses, the small districts as well as others are fast increasing 
their expenses. But all the districts in town cannot have schools 
of the higher grade and look to the town to pay the cost. It 
would be too expensive, and is uncalled for. Yet every district 
should have the benefit of what it helps pay for, and it helps pay 
for all the schools in town. Now to obviate these difficulties and 
save expense, it is recommended that a High School be established 
at South Norwalk, and another at the Bridge, where the higher 
English branches may be taught ; in other words, that the principal 
schools now located at these points be run as they now are, and 
these schools be accessible to all the children in town who are 
found fitted to enter such a school. We now have teachers fully 
competent to manage such schools, and there would be no addi- 
tional expense. These schools will accommodate the whole town, 
and be free to all who want to carry their studies beyond the com- 
mon branches now required by law to be taught in every school 
In all the other schools the ordinary branches should be taught as 
they are now. Under this arrangement, all the schools would be 
kept up in all the districts as they are at present. There is no 
thought of closing a single school. In fact, this cannot be done 
any more under the union of districts than it can be under the 
present arrangement. But after the change it would not be ne- 
cessary for the town to employ so many male teachers as at present, 
by two or three, and in this alone the town would save $1,200 a 
year. District boundaries would be substantially obliterated. 
Children would ordinarily attend school where it would be most 
convenient for them to do so. Many would have to go much less 
distance than they now do. And what an incentive children 
would have, particularly in all the smaller districts, to reach a 
point where they could enter the higher schools in town. This of 
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itself would make our schools in the outlying districts much bet- 
ter than they are at present. 

Plainfibld. — J. S. French, Acting Visitor. 

The law of 1869, requiring a division of money according to 
aggregate attendance, increased the attendance the last year very 
perceptibly, especially in the village schools. We were sorry that 
this lAw was changed in 1870.* 

The law respecting minor children was faithfully carried out in 
some parts of the town, especiallj in the village of Wauregan. 
Such children in the mill were divided into three classes, one of 
which was to be in the school for three months, and two in the 
mill. This plan was working admirably, both for the children 
and the manufacturers. No additional help was needed, because 
if the children could work but two-thirds of the time, their 
parents saw that they were in the mill regularly, and when they 
found that they could not be employed in the mill if they had not 
attended school three months, they were careful to have them in 
school regularly when out of the milL But as other manufacturers 
paid no attention to the law, it is not now carried out here. 

Putnam. — ^Rev. 6. J. Tillotson, Acting Visitor. 

An JEhening School of a private character has been sustained 
most of the year by a French teacher, for the benefit of a class of the 
foreign population. A number of young men, chiefly Canadian 
French, too old for the public schools, have thus been benefitted. 

The Regularity of attendance in some of oiir schools the past 
year has been very commendable, and in advance of the preced- 
mg year. 

Ine Law respecting Minors, — The influence of the law requir- 
ing attendance at school at least three months of the year, in 
order to obtain employment in any manufacturing or other busi- 
ness, has been very good in this village. There has been a grati- 
fying increase in the number registered in the village schools the 
past year. The law is, however, still disregarded to a considera- 
ble extent ; the fault in most instances being more with the igno- 
rant and selfish parents than with manufecturers. This whole- 
some law will still prove in a measure ineffectual, unless it be 
provided with a penaMy to hold over the head of offending parents^ 
as well as employers. Not a little care and effort will be still 
necessary, to secure fully the object of this salutary enactment. 
The violators of the law should not only be watched, but promptly 
reported to the proper authority. 

Salisbury. — ^Rev. J. A. Wainwright, Acting Visitor. 

A Backward Step. — ^At the last annual town meeting, (Oct. 
1870), a vote was passed to dissolve our Union District. The 

* See Visitors' Reports from Grroton and Stamford, pages 168 and 186 of this 
volume. 
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day was very wet, and consequently only about 80 voters were 
present, [out of nearly 700 in the tQwiij. The vote was in no 
respect the expression of the views of the town on the matter of 
a Union District. It is fully believed that a large majority of the 
more intelligent citizens are thoroughly in favor of the Union 
system. At the meeting above mentioned, no fault whatever was 
found with the management of the schools, but rather it was 
conmiended, even by those who voted to dissolve the Union 
District. The reason advanced was that some would prefer to 
manage their own schools. 

Saybrook. — Rev. J. IST. Chase, Acting Visitor. 

A Union District, — Through the recommendation of the Board 
of Visitors, this town at the annual meeting, October 3, 1870, 
voted to resolve itself into one school district, choosing a com- 
mittee of twelve to take charge of all the schools. We feel that 
this is a step in the right direction. Already we have made 
arrangements for two grades of schools, and we nope to show the 
town that the graded system is indispensable, and gradually to 
work into that system. The want of a good commodious build- 
ing for our schools is now beginning to be felt, and we intend to 
have it before many months. We cannot believe that this town 
will ever be willing to go back to the old district system. 

Sharon. — ^Rev. J. C. Terrett, Acting Visitor. 

Sow to teach Grammar, — The study in which our scholars have 
made the most progress during the year has been grammar. This 
study was almost extinct in our schools, and something needed to 
be done to revive a taste for it. Children dislike the study from 
the book, as dry and uninteresting. The teachers were directed 
to form classes from all the scholars that could read well, and to 
teach them orally, and by the black board. The children liked 
this method, and took to it with great interest and improvement. 
We never saw a plan of study succeed more admirably. The 
success was far beyond all expectation. The elements of gram- 
mar were as thoroughly and correctly learned as by any classes, 
however advanced, and the study was a source of pleasure to the 
pupils. 

Stamford. — Z. B. Nichols, J. D. Ferguson, and F. D. Stevens, 
Acting Visitors. 

The mode of distribution in proportion to aggregate attendance, 
prescribed by the law passed in 1869, gave so much satisfaction in 
this town, that at the recommendation of the Board of Visitors, 
the following resolution was adopted at the annual town meeting, 
October, 1870. 

Resolved, that the town appropriation for schools, or so much 
thereof as may be needed, be distributed by the Joint Board of 
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Selectmen and School Visitors, as follows : — to each district, for 
each separate school room, kept open and maintained under the 
charge of a competent teacher for not less than thirty weeks dur- 
ing the past school year, ninety dollars : and in addition thereto, 
six and a quarter cents for each day's attendance of children, 
resident in said district, during the said year. 

I^ovidedy however, that no more shall be paid to any district 
than its actual and proper current expenses for the year, approved 
by the Joint Board of Selectmen and School Visitors. 

There has been a large and gratifying increase in the attend- 
ance of scholars during the year. Tne increase of 10,670 days 
schooling is practically the same thing to the town as opening 
and maintaimng, for eight months in the year, two entirely new 
schools of average size, and this with no increase in the number of 
teachers or school rooms. But even with this improvement, Stam- 
ford is far below the average of the towns in the State in the 
regularity of the attendance of the children at school. 

The town provides liberally for its schools, and it is a matter of 
true economy, and highly important to the public welfare, that 
the advantages so offered should be used by as many as possible 
of the children of the town. 

Thompson. — Oscar Tourtellotte, Clerk of Board of Visitors. 

A Dark Spot. — In Grosvenor Dale district, the number of chil- 
dren enumerated was 259, the whole number registered, 81. An 
evening school, of about 26 scholars, was held for a few months in 
winter. But three-fifths of the children in this district have at- 
tended no school of any kind for years. The school house is in 
a ruined and worthless condition. The district committee says 
of it : '' It is not fit for any child to sit in one hour. It is a disgrace 
to the district." 

Nearly one fourth of all the children in the town were wholly 
absent from school during the year. But this town takes some 
pride in the general education of its inhabitants. This state of 
things demands at once our earnest attention, or it may happen, 
ere long, that our voting list will be somewhat decreased through 
our neglect. We raise pretty heavy taxes for educational pur- 
poses, and we ought to see that this money is expended in the best 
possible manner. First class schools cannot be had unless the 
children are made to attend regularly and constantly. 

We have not found a single instance, during the past year, 
where parents and friends of education have injured our schools by 
too much interest in their welfare. Our teachers are generally 
well qualified to instruct, and we have contributed liberally of 
our means for their support. But something besides money and 
good teachers is necessary. We must have punctuality aud regu- 
larity of attendance on the part of pupils, and active interest on 
the part of parents. We are all interested, all have something to 
do, and all are responsible, in some way, for the future of our 
schools. 
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Tolland. — O. P: Waldo, Acting Visitor. 

The Free School Law is popular with all classes and parties, and is 
one of our established institutions. Its operation in this town has 
been attended with beneficial results, as appears by the increased 
interest manifested by our citizens, and the increased attendance 
in our schools. The aggregate attendance in days in all our 
schools in 1868, (the year previous to the Free School Law,) was 
18,646. In 1869, the first year of free schools, it was 26,323, an 
increase of 41 J per cent. For the year ending August 31st, 1870, 
it was 28,912, an increase of 9f per cent, over 1869, and of 56 per 
cent, in two years. The increase in the average daily attendance 
since 1868 is 25, equal to 16^ per cent. 

Vernon. — Dr. S. G. Risley, J. N". Stickney, and Rev. R. S. 
Kendall, Acting Visitors. 

New School Houses, — ^The Rockville East district have nearly 
completed, on their park, a substantial brick edifice, 52 X 72 feet, 
two stories high, each story designed for 4 school rooms, and each 
room capable of accommodating 60 pupils. The building is with- 
out extra ornament, thoroughly built and will doubtless prove 
serviceable. The expense, aside from furniture, will reach $13,000. 
The same district are also building a small house to accommodate 
about 50 of the smaller scholars, in another part of the district, at 
an expense of about $2,000. The North East district, though de- 
prived of more than one third of their territory and scholars by 
the reconstruction of the districts of the town, have done nobly in 
erecting a fine new school house, on a pleasant and central site, at 
a cost of $3,000. 

German^ Music and Drawing, — The school in the Rockville 
East District has lost not only in interest, but in numbers, from 
the fact that the German language is not taught in it. The 
Board of Visitors, by unanimous vote, have recommended that 
that language be thoroughly and amply taught in our schools to 
as many as desire to acqmre it. Music has been taught one hour 
each week in this district, to the very great interest and advan- 
tage of the pupils, and it is hoped that such instruction in the 
elements of Music as will enable our children to read it will be 
continued. 

The Rockville West District has provided a beautiful piano, 
which has been placed in the upper department. The scholars 
have in this a valuable auxiliary in their pleasant singing exercises. 
This singing is as good as oil on the dry bearings of machinery. 
It imparts cheerfulness, and often gives a snap to what would 
otherwise be dull business. 

Drawing ought also to be taught as a distinct and important 
branch of education. 

I^ize Banner, — In April, 1870, a beautiful silk banner, (the 
XJ. S. flag,) was procured, appropriately and elegantly mounted, 
and inscribed, "Vernon Prize Banner." It was awarded, the 
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first time, for the best percentage of attendance upon the whole 
number registered during the term preceding. No doubt other 
merits will be considered and made known, so that any school in 
the town, whether large or small, may have a fair and hopeful 
chance for the coveted prize. The Board of Visitors have 
adopted the following vote on this subject. 

JResolvedj That the Prize Banner shall be awarded after the close 
of each term to that school which, in the judgment of this Board, 
has proved itself most worthy in respect to regular attendance, 
good order and deportment, hard and successful study, and all the 
other marks of a good school ; — -provided, that all the schools in 
each district shall be reckoned as one school ; also, that no school 
shall be thus honored two or more terms in immediate succession. 

Three Terms in the Year, — At the annual town meeting, 
October 3d, ISYO, it was Resolved, That hereafter the town shall 
maintain school in all the districts /br^y weeks in every year ; and 
these weeks shall be divided into three terms, viz : Autumn, Win- 
ter and Spring. The Autumn term shall commence on the first 
Monday of September, and continue thirteen weeks. The "Winter 
term shall commence on the first Monday after Thanksgiving day, 
and continue fifteen weeks. The Spring term shall commence on 
the first Monday in April, and continue twelve weeks. 

Warren. — ^Rev. W. E. Bassett, Acting Visitor. 

A committee appointed to consider the Union District plan, 
reported that they favored the plan, but did not believe the 
people were yet ready for it. The committee was continued, with 
mstructions to report at a subsequent meeting. We hope the 
inconveniences of the present system will soon make the union 
plan welcome. 

Walungpobd. — Franklin Piatt, Acting Visitor. 

Progress. — The friends of education in Wallingford may justly 
feel proud of, and greatly encouraged by the wonderful progress 
we have made in educational matters within the last few years. 
The spirit of liberality seems to be gaining ground among our 
citizens, and all seem willing to admit that money spent for 
schools is well and profitably invested. Wallingford now stands 
9th in rank,* as compared with the other towns in the State, ac- 
cording to the percentage of taxable property appropriated for 
public schools, whereas the year before we ranked the lOlfth. 
All the better does this appear when we consider that there are 
36 towns in the State where there is a greater amount of taxable 
property for every child enumerated. 

Our rank according to the amount of money appropriated /br 
each chitd enumerated is 34, whereas the vear before it was 66. — 
In the " average attendance in winter " as compared with the 
number " enumerated," Wallingford stands 8th in rank, having 



♦ All these figures refer to the school year 1868-69. 
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risen from the 89th the year previous. The gain per cent, is from 
49,^ to 71-jP^, a difference of 22y\ per cent. The past year we are 
able to report but little progress in this direction, the percentage 
being 72-^. — ^Another comparison between this town and the 
other towns of the State is still more flattering. In the percentage 
of " average attendance in winter " as compared with the number 
" registered in winter," Wallingford stands 6th, while the year be- 
fore there were 154 towns out of the whole 163 that outranked us. 

Truly, the progress we have made, as shown by these comparisons, 
is ample compensation for the money and time appropriated by 
our citizens for school purposes, and should encourage us to renew 
our efforts that we may, ii' possible, make our town the banner 
town in the State in all matters pertaining to schools. 

New School Houses, — The beautiful building now nearly com- 
pleted in the Central district speaks well not only for the pros- 
perity of the town and the energy of the inhabitants, but as well 
for the high regard in which they hold the intellectual training of 
the rising generation. The eye of every traveler, as he passes 
along the great thoroughfare between the two capitals of our com- 
monwealth, can see that while the citizens of Wallingfofd pay a 
due regard to their own moral and Christian culture, they are not 
unmindful nor negligent in regard to the interests that centre in 
the school ; for surely the influences of the church are more than 
half-way met by the mfluences that flow from the school. 

Next to the homes where our children receive their domestic 
training, and to the Church where their moral culture is especially 
provided for, the school-house, where the intellectual faculties are 
looked to, should be made by the parents a place of beauty and 
attraction. Men beautify and improve their homes that they may 
be better pleased with their surroundings. Money spent in orna- 
menting and beautifying the House of God is considered well spent, 
inasmuch as the place is thus made more attractive to the worshiper. 
So it is with the school-house ; the scholar not only experiences a 
lasting feeling of pride and satisfaction in the new school-house 
and the commodious play-ground, but feels that education is really 
worth laboring for, since so much money and attention have been 
paid to give him the opportunity of procuring it. The teacher 
also feels more contentea with his lot, and labors with a stronger 
energy, where his mind is satisfied with these material surround- 
ings, than where everything is suffered to go at loose ends, and 
where no regard has been paid to beauty and comfort. 

District Committees. — The Board of Visitors look upon the 
district committees as co-laborers with them in a great cause. In 
many respects their duties are similar ; and while it is highly im- 
portant that none but those especially interested in educational 
matters should occupy a place upon the School Board, so those 
who are particularly interested m the district school should be 
chosen as district committee. The practice which has prevailed 
to some extent in some of the districts of " taking turns " may 
work well enough as a general thing, but the friends of the school 
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in each district should see that so important a trast i^ not confided 
to one who has proved himself, either by word or act, totally indif- 
ferent to the welfare of the school, and who, if he accepts the posi- 
tion at all, does so with the determination to do as little work as 
possible. The position of district committee is one of honor, 
because one of importance ; and he who holds it must expect many 
annoyances, and m some cases the most unmerited criticism, if he 
performs all his duties faithiuUy. 

Parents. — The success of a school depends in a great measure 
upon the united efforts of at least three parties — parents, teachers 
and scholars. And especially is that school where there is a lack 
of harmony in action between the teacher and parents likely to 
prove like " a house divided against itself." Parents should feel 
that the success of the school depends in a wonderful degree upon 
the influence which they themselves exert, and that their school 
will be successful and prosperous, and their children benefited, in 
just such proportion as they cooperate with the teacher and work 
for the common good. Let the children see that their fathers and 
mothers are decidedly interested in the matter of their school- 
ing, and have not only a strong desire for, but take a natural and 
just pride in their advancement in study, and they will be not only 
encouraged, but stimulated to renewed exertions in this direction. 
Both parents and teachers should experience a mutual pleasure, as 
they would reap a like benefit, in forming each other's acquaint- 
ance, ahd in conferring often with each other concerning the im- 
provement of their children. For this purpose teachers should 
be invited by the parents to visit the homes of their scholars, and 
made to feel that they are always welcome there as visitors ; and 
these visits should be frequently returned by the parents, at the 
school where their children attend. Even those who have no chil- 
dren cDuld exert a healthy influence upon the school by occasionally 
dropping in and leaving a word of encouragement for both teacher 
and scholars. 

Teachers, — No branch of labor exists in connection with our free 
institutions where the laborer is more " worthy of his hire," than 
in our public schools ; provided that he who holds the position of 
teacher is fit for the place he occupies. An ignorant and experi- 
menting quack, or an insidious and wicked imposter in clerical 
robes, though he may even be a " wolf in sheep's clothing," can- 
not be more detrimental to society in the long run than unprepared 
and inefficient teachers. Teachers who work only for pay, and 
who have no heart in the matter, but pursue the vocation simply 
because they are too proud or too lazy to follow more manual 
labor, should make up their minds that they have mistaken their ' 
calling, and the sooner they forsake it for something else, the better 
not only for the community at large but for themselves. 

In the matter of compensation our committees have been none 
too liberal with their teachers. It is cheaper to pay a good price 
for a good thing and have satisfaction guaranteed, than to get a 
cheap article at a low figure, and then learn that you have, after 
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all your fancied economy, got terribly cheated in your bargain. 
So with our teachers ; when we find that we have the services of 
a first class teacher, let us keep that teacher for ourselves, even 
though we have to increase his wages, rather than see him go to 
another town where he may be offered higher wages. As a town 
we have suffered to some extent from losses of this kind, though 
during the past year we may have gained more than we have 
lost. Let us see that hereafter we lose none of our good teachers, 
for Wallingford can hardly afford to suffer losses in that direction. 
The value of permanent teachers in the same schools cannot 
be over-estimated. Full one half of the benefits of a term of 
school is often wasted by the introduction of a new teacher 
wholly unacquainted with the wants and requirements of the 
school, and the character and capacity of the pupils. There are 
plenty of persons who intend to make teaching their profession, 
who have a natural tact and ability for the work ; and it is be- 
lieved that such teachers could be procured for nearly every 
school in town, and retained for several consecutive terms, if a 
proper discrimination were exercised in their selection, and suffi- 
cient compensation offered. 

Washington. — S. S. Baldwin and R. J. Wheaton, Acting Vis- 
itors. 

Our school system is in a transition state, and what the future 
is to be we know not. That»we shall ever return to the former 
system of rate-bills is not probable nor desirable. " The whole 
property for the education of the whole community " is our motto. 
But in what manner the appropriation of money shall be made in 
order to benefit every district alike is a question demanding the 
most thoughtful consideration. The union of aJX the districts of 
the town into one district is urgently recommended by some of 
the friends of education in this town. This plan may work well 
in towns composed of villages ; but with our sparse population, 
and with two separate centres, — separate interests, as it were, — 
there are serious objections to its adoption among us. 

Westbbook. — O. H. Norris, Acting Visitor. 

This town has too many districts for its population, and as a 
natural consequence we have too short terms of school. We have 
noticed that the teachers in the schools having the highest attend- 
ance maintain the best discipline and are most successful. 

We are still agitating the question of the Union of Districts^ 
and think the people are about ready for the change. The town 
system will tend to prevent undue interference of parents with 
teachers. 

West Hartford. — Samuel Whitman, Acting Visitor. 

It is suggested that the district committees be required by law 
to ascertain, at the enumeration in January, whether each child 
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between 4 and 16 yefe-rs of age was in pttblic school, in some other 
school, or in no school, during the year previous. These facts 
could be more accurately ascertained at that time and in that way 
than any other. Would it not also be desirable to ascertain and 
report the number of each particular age of non-attendants ? This 
would doubtless show, in many cases, that they are so young that 
their entire absence from school is not to be regretted. 

The change in the law, requiring the Registers, properly filled 
oisty to be left with the school visitors, and making something of 
consequence to the teachers to depend upon it, gives great satis- 
faction. It is a step in the right direction, and should never be 
retraced. 

Westpoet. — ^Rev. J. R. Williams, Acting Visitor. 

Union District formed, — ^This town, at its last annual meeting, 
(October, 1 870,) voted to constitute itself a Union School District. 

Wilton. — ^Lyman Keeler, Acting Visitor. 

There was great inequality in the finances of the several districts 
during the year. This could not be avoided by those having the 
supervision of the schools, for it resulted from the ill adaptation of 
the School Law of 1 869 to the interests of this town. Owing to this 
inequality in finances, there was great inequality in the amount of 
schooling furnished in the several districts. The school terms 
have varied from 16 weeks to 46 weeks, with funds unexhausted 
in those districts having the largest schools. The present law, 
restoring discretionary power to the Board of Distribution, or to 
the town itself, promises better results. 

The Visitors have reason to complain of the carelessness of the 
district committees in making their annual reports. In some 
cases no reports were made, in other cases they were incomplete, 
or very erroneousl Such errors as 2000 days in an ordinary 
school term, or twice as many different scholars registered as the 
district enumerates, are quite inexcusable in himness men. The 
apology has been offered, with some reason, that too much is 
required of committees for nothing. There is good reason for 
allowing them by law a suitable compensation for making their 
enumeration returns and their annual reports, provided they are 
made p'romptly and correctly. 

Windham. — Rev. P. S. Evans and J. G. Clark, Acting Visitors. 

Union of Districts advocated, — The general condition of the 
schools is as satisfactory as can be reasonably expected under the 
present division of districts. There are, however, many and con- 
spicuous evils resulting from the system that now prevails. To 
some of these we beg to call your attention, and respectfully to urge 
the adoption of the only plan which promises the removal of them. 

I. While the law holds the Board of Visitors, through the Acting 
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Visitors, responsible for the internal management of the schools, 
the qualification of the teachers, the distribution of classes, the 
assignment of stadies, <fec., <fec., the Visitors find it exceedingly 
difficult to exercise any authority in these matters, because they 
are shut out from the first and most important responsibility, the 
selection of the teacher. 

The district committees have shown a most commendable 
anxiety to hire only such teachers as the Visitors fully approve, 
but it is a delicate and unpleasant duty to withhold approval, 
when, as in most cases, the conditions which the law requires are 
met by the candidate, so far as the letter of the law is concerned, 
while at the same time the Acting Visitors may feel there is little 
real adaptation to the work. 

Sometimes the teachers are not selected till the last moment, and 
a failure to approve them would subject the district to great in- 
convenience, and perhaps to the forfeiture of the public money, 
while the revoking of a certificate after the school is fairly opened 
works such great detriment that it is not to be thought of, except 
in the last extremity. 

Moreover, with the greatest care on the part of the district 
committee, and the fullest harmony between the Visitors and the 
committee, it is not, in the nature of things, possible, for the 
Visitors to exercise that authority over the teachers, or the 
teachers to feel that obligation- towards the Visitors, which are 
necessary to the efficient oversight of the schools by the Board. 
This state of things cannot be obtained until the teachers are 
hired and paid by the Board of Visitors. 

IL Another evil consequent upon the existing state of things 
is the frequent change of teachers. This is especially true of our 
smaller districts. Any one at all familiar with the practical work- 
ings of a school, knows that it is impossible for a school to make 
any great progress, when two, and sometimes three different 
teachers, are employed in one year. To teach successfully, one 
needs to be thoroughly conversant with his scholars, to know 
what they can, and what they cannot do, and to adapt one's 
methods to the needs of the school At the end of three months, 
one is just about prepared to take hold of his work in earnest and 
make it tell. As it is, we have a new teacher every three months, 
and the scholars, instead of going on the next term where they 
left off the last, are put back again and again, and like the door 
on its hinges, they swing to and fro and make no advance. Nor 
are they any the better rooted and grounded in the primary ele- 
ments of knowledge. No two teachers teach exactly alike, or 
explain and illustrate the principles of science by just the same 
methods, unless they are slavishly confined to text books and 
printed formula, in which case they are not fit for teachers at all. 
The consequence is, the child's mind is confounded with multi- 
plicity, if not diversity of illustration and explanation. Indeed, 
one hardly need to ar^ue this point, for all will admit that per- 
manence in the teachers relation is one of the most essential con- 
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ditions of a good school. It will also be admitted by all that 
this cannot be secured under the present arrangement. 

But it might be urged that it is necessary to have in winter 
a man teacher, and not necessarjr or advisable in summer to have 
any but a lady teacher. If this be so, of course this system of 
constant changes most continue. But we think it not only not 
necessary, but positively injurious, to change the teacher 
twice every year. Do you hire a man in winter only, because 
only a man can command respect, and enforce discipline from the 
older class of scholars ? Then you publicly advertise that the 
summer teacher is not entitled to respect, and cannot secure 
discipline. If you make this change because studies of a higher 
class are taught in winter, and only a man can teach them, 
then you make the double mistake of supposing that less learning 
and less governing power are needed to teach children of 12 to 
14 years, — the most critical period of a child's life, and the most 
difficult to manage, — ^than to teach the few older scholars, who 
come to your winter schools, who have arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, who know the value of time, and who feel their need of 
education. Such a class of students will study under any teacher. 
And you make the further mistake of supposing that the class of 
young men who teach in your winter schools are better teachers 
than the average of those employed in your summer schools. 
This is not the case. The average of the wages paid to your 
teachers of both sexes, excluding from the average the salaries 
paid to the principals of the two village schools, would secure the 
services of competent female teachers the year round, who are 
better educated, and would teach better schools than were taught 
the past winter. That average would be $310 a year to each 
teacher. 

m. Still another evil resulting from the present system is the 
great inequality existing in the different districts. While some 
districts are willing to burden themselves with the cost of good 
schools, others have refused to lay any tax at all. Now it is not 
for the interest of the town that such inequality exist. But the 
friends of free schools and good schools have found themselves 
powerless in some districts to overcome the votes of those who 
having property have no children, or having children choose to 
educate them at a distance, and do not choose to educate other 
people's. When the town speaks it speaks truly and nobly. If 
there is any one conviction more strongly entrenched in the Amer- 
ican mind than another, it is that the children of the country have 
a claim upon the property of the country, that a community of 
people cannot afford to let their children grow up in ignorance. 

Just here we would call your attention to the following fact, 
viz: that our largest and most expensive schools are really more 
economically taught than the small schools are. This will be seen 
by the following : 
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TABLE OF ACTUAL AND OOMFABATIVD: EXPENSE. 

Whole No. of scholars in attendance, . , . . 1,419 

Aggregate attendance in days, .... 136,962 

Average cost for each scholar, $7.33 

" '* of each days' schooling, . . . .076 

Cost of each scholar in Ist district, (216 days), . . 5.92 

" each days' schooling '* . . . . .059 

" scholar at Natchaug, (204 days), . . . 18.00 

" days' schooling " .077 

" scholar at Centre ^04 days), .... 18.00 

" days's schooling. Centre, . . . . .137 

*' scholar in Jerusalem dist. (160 days), . . 7.08 

" day's schooling, " .... .089 

Thus it is seen that the cheapest school in the town is the first 
district, while even the Natchaug, which supplies in its highest 
department a first class academic education, has cost less to the 
days' schooling than the Jerusalem district where no tax was laid. 
The school at the Centre has cost more than double the average of 
the schools in the town. 

IV. We mention as the last objection to the present system, 
the fact that the present law requires the towns to rise by tax an 
amount of money, which shall be sufficient, together with the 
state and local funds, to furnish a good school for at least 30 weeks 
in every district whose scholars number 24 or upwards, and at 
least 24 weeks in such districts as number less. As the town 
furnishes so large a proportion of the expense, it is only right that 
the town should control the management of the schools. 

And now we beg leave to recommend and urge the adoption 
by this town of the union system. 

We offer the following suggestions in favor of the union of dis- 
tricts. 

I. It would enable the Board to organize and keep at work 
an efficient corps of teachers, who could be given steady employ- 
ment, and who would make teaching their life work. 

II. The Board could, and probably would, arrange equal terms 
of schools for all the districts, say forty weeks schooling for all. 

III. The Board could distribute the public money in such a 
way that the small districts would not suffer. Though there 
should be only 10 or 12 in a district, if they cannot go anywhere 
else, the few need just as good teaching as if there were 100. 

IV. The amount of tax necessary. The two districts in Willi- 
mantic paid a district tax of four mills and a town tax of 1|, mak- 
ing 6^ mills. Windham Centre raised 6 mills, which with the 
town tax of 1^ mills makes a total of 1^ mills. Now a uniform 
tax of 4 J mills, reckoned on the last Grand List, will yield $13,000. 
This with the State fund, &c., will give you $14,368. The total 
cost of the schools in town last year was $13,971,18, including 
interest money, repairs, &c. With this fund we could provide 40 
weeks schooling in every district. Keep up the grade of our best 
schools where it is and send to our smaller districts good and 
efficient teachers. 
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Y. The upper department of the Natchaug school, or what 
might take the place of that, could and probably would be made 
a High School, free to all the residents of the town. 

VL A Board of eighteen visitors might be elected, of one from 
each of the small schools districts, and two or more from each of 
the large districts. From this Board the Acting Visitor, or Su- 
perintendent of Schools might be chosen. All divisions of public 
money, all questions concerning the boundaries of districts, the 
number and pay of teachers, the kind of books to be used, &c., 
should be discussed before a frill Board, while the constant over- 
aght and direction of the schools should devolve on the Acting 
visitor, always acting in harmony with the members of the Board 
residing in the district, and when difference of views obtain between 
these, the full Board should decide. Of course the practical work- 
ing of this system would be a matter for thought and reflection. 
But we suggest this composition of the Board as giving a fair 
representation of the whole town, and likely to secure the interests 
of all sections impartially. 

WiNDSOB. — ^A. H. Ellsworth, Acting Visitor. 

If each town were to appoint one person to superintend its pub- 
lic schools, pay him well for his services, and let him make it his 
business to visit the schools often, see that the teachers are manag- 
ing their schools properly, and that schol?irs have the necessary 
text-books, then we might expect progress in the right direction. 

Windsor Locks. — J. H. Hayden, Clerk of Board of Education. 

The whole number of children between the ages of 4 and 16, 
within the town, as enumerated January, 1870, is 625. Scholars of 
all ages registered during the year 604. Of these 17 were over 16 
years of age ; none are reported under the age of 4 years. These 
figures indicate 38 only of the enumerated children as not enrolled 
on the School Register. This showing is, however, too favorable, 
the list of registered scholars being swollen somewhat by the 
names of children who leflb town before, or became residents after 
the enumeration in January. The actual number reported as not 
in the public schools is 69. Of these 9 are put down as under pri- 
vate tuition and 60 as not attending any school during the year. 
That is to say, about one in twelve of our children between the 
ages of 4 and 16 have received no schooling at all during the past 
year. This is believed to be a very good record for a manufac- 
turing village like this, as compared with other similar populations, 
and certainly far better than we could have made in years past ; 
the credit of which is due mainly to the Principal, Mr. Martin, for 
his untiring diligence and watchfulness in the matter, but also in 
no small degree to the employers who have so willingly co5perated 
with him. Nevertheless it is evident that we have yet large room 
for improvement in this regard, before we can report, as we ought 
to do, no children growing up without common school instruction. 

16 
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The whole number of days of school, during the year has been 
190, the aggregate attendance of the scholars 64,120, or an average 
of 337 scholars per day through the whole period, the average 
registry of names being 447. This also is an excellent record, far 
exceeding anything ever realized under our old school system, 
and testifies most strongly to the faithfiilness and efficiency both 
of the Principal and the assistant teachers employed during the 
year. 

The expense of the schools for the year has been : 

For teachers' salaries, . . . $3,468.00 

" fuel, .... 471.00 

" care of school house, . . . 261.00 

" miscellaneous expenses, . . 100.00 

Total, ... . $4,300.00 

To some this will seem a large, even an extravagant expenditure 
for our public schools. Let it be considered, however, what we 
had to do, and what we have, to a fair degree at least, done by 
means of this expenditure. We have given a year's schooling to 
each of 447 children. This is barely $9.62 per scholar for the 
year, less than 25 cents per week, certainly not an extravagant rate 
of tuition. Does any parent expect to provide schooling for his 
children at a cheaper rate than this ? And do we not undertake, 
and are we not bound, in making our schools free, to provide for 
every child of our population, what the good parent, however 
poor, would do for his own children, had not the State assumed to 
do the work for him. There is no object for which the property 
of citizens is so legitimately and so wisely taxed as for our public 
schools. And there is no other expenditure of the town which 
will show so good a return, both immediate and prospective, for 
any expenditure which may be necessary to maintain the schools 
in an efficient and healthftd condition. 

Woodbury. — P. M. Trowbridge, Acting Visitor. 

School Temis. — No small part of the funds expended is lost by 
tlie present arrangement of the school terms. Instead of the 
present two term system, let measures be adopted for introducing 
three terms in the year, so arranged as to avoid the heated, the 
haying and the berrying season, at which time not more than half 
of the scholars registered are in attendance. Let the first term of 
the year commence about the first of September : the second, the 
first of December : the third, the first of April ; and end the first 
of July. Should this plan be adopted, the rate of attendance 
would, doubtless, be increased full 20 per cent, thus making 88 
per cent, instead of 68, as last year. At the suggestion of the 
Acting Visitor, districts Nos. 1, 2, and 10 have adopted this plan. 

27ie Union District System, — The divided supervision of schools, 
that we now have, is a serious evil : it is a waste of funds, and it 
greatly hinders the progress of our schools. We wish the towns 
were required to adopt the Union system. 
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A LIST OP THE TOWNS 



FROM WHOSE REPORTS EXTRACTS ARE GIVEN IN THE APPENDIX. 



Pftge. 

Berlin, 160 

Brooklyn, " 

Canton, _ " 

Cheshire, 161 

Clinton, " 

Derby, - 152 

East Haddam, " 

Enfield, " 

Essex, 154 

Glastenbury, 155 

Granby, 156 

Greenwich, 157 

Groton, " 

Hartford, 159 

Harwinton, 160 

Killingworth, 161 

Lyme, " 

Manchester, " 

Meriden, 162 

Naugatuck, 163 

New Britain, 164 

New Canaan, 166 

New Haven, " 

" " Fair Haven, _ 176 



Page. 

New London, 178 

Newtown, 179 

North Branford, " 

Norwalk, 181 

Plainfield, 185 

Putnam, ._ " 

Salisbury, " 

Saybrook, 186 

Sharon, " 

Stamford, " 

Thompson, 187 

Tolland, 188 

Vernon, _ " 

Warren, 189 

Wallingford, " 

Washington, 192 

Westbrook, " 

West Hartford, " 

Westport, 193 

Wilton, « 

Windham, ..^- " 

Windsor, 197 

Windsor Locks, " 

Woodbury, 198 



A UST OF THE SCHOOL VISITORS IN THE SEVERAL 

TOWNS. 



•♦• 



This list has been prepared from reports received at the Office 
of the Board of Education from th6 Visitors of each town, in 
answer to a circular addressed to them, requesting this informa- 
tion. No reports were received from Enfield, Brookfield, Sher- 
man, Canaan, Kent and Chatham. The names of Visitors for 
these towns, (except Sherman,) are taken from the " Connecticut 
Register." 

The name of the Chairman of the Board in each town, when 
known, is placed first on the list, and the name of the Clerk 
usually stands second. Acting Visitors are, in most cases, desig- 
nated by italics, 

Hartford County. 

HabtfobDi Dr. J. G. Jackson, F. A. Brown, Bev. G. R. Ftaher^ J. W. Johnson, 
J. H. Sprague, E. H. Preston, N. B. Stevens, J. Gr. Batterson, David Orary. 

Avon, Bev. Henry CJa/rk^ M. 0. Woodford, (West Avon). 

Berlin, N. G. North, MUo Hotchkiaa^ (Keneington) B. A. Moore, E. W. Bobbins, 
B. G. Woodruff, J. B. Glapp. 

Bloomfield, G. H. Gase, Dr. Henry Gray, F. Gr. Barber, H. C. Hoskins, J. G. 
Gapen, Wm. Gr. Gase, S. J. Mills, N. Bidwell, S. Gr. Newberry. 

Bristol, J. A. Norton, B. F. Hawley, Bev. C. W, Bay^ Bev. Dr. L. Grriggs, Bev. 
6. L. Thompson, Bev. W. G. Welles. 

Burlington, Borneo Elton, Theron Tuttle, J. Tregaskis. 

Ganton, (All Acting Visitors,) B. 0. Brown, (Ganton Gentre,) Levi Gase, Bev. 
Alexander Hall, (Gollinsville). 
East G^ranby, Glinton Phelps, Samud A. Glark^ James H. Yiets. 

East Hartford, Bev. Dr. S. Spring, J. C. BuUj L. N. Oknsted, 0. Forbes, H. 
WiUiams, B. H. little. 

East Windsor, Bev. J. K Thayer, S. Terry WeOs, J. S. AUen, P. L. Blodgett, 
J. F. Fitts, H. M. Bancroft, H. M. Adams, H. Noble. 

Enfield, G. 0. King, C. W. Johnson, H. B. Ghapin, Bev. C. A, G. Brigham, 
Rev. H. F. Lee, A. D. Bridge, J. L. Houston, Dr. E. F. Parsons, T. B. Potter. 

Farmington, Bev. T. E. Fessenden, Julius Gay, E. L. Hart, J. P. Ghamberlin, 
Bev. T. B. Davies, Bev. J. A. Smith, Bev. B. B. Brown, G. D. Gowles, E. Norton. 
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Glastbnbuet, (All Acting Visitors,) "Wm. S. "Williams, John W. Hubbard, 
(South G.,) Rev. T. B. Fogg, (South G.,) F. Glazier, (South G.,) A. D. CJlark, (South 
G.,) G. 0. Andrews, (South G.,) N. A. Turner, S. I. Andrews, G. 0. Curtiss, (Nau- 
buc). 

Gbanbt, L. Reed, A. Cooley, (North G..) Rev. T. D. Murphy^ WtOard Griffin, 
{West G.j) M. Fancher, 0. Green, P. Griflan, Levi Rice, H. A. Dibble. 

Haetland, Chas. Bushnell, Harvey "Wilcox, ("West H.,) Tunothy E. Williams. 

Manohbstbb, (All Acting "Visitors,) Dr. 0. B. Taylor, G. M. Spencer, (North M.), 
R. R. Dimock, (South M.). 

Mablborouoh, S. G. Lord, E. P. Hanks, W. E. Jones, I. B. Buell, H. Bolles. 

New Britain, D. N. Camp, Rev. W. C. "Walker, J. K BarUeUj C. Northend, 
Rev. Dr. L. Perrin, Rev. 0. L. Goodell, Rev. C. H. Buck, "W. H. Smithy E. B. 
Lyon. 

Platnvillb, Rev. N. J. Sedey, Rev. 0. L. Ayer, Dr. G. A. Moody, E. N. Pierce, 
T. H. Damon, H. A. Hamlin. 

Rooky Hill, J. B. Porter, Dr. N. D. Bbdgkins, R. A. Porter, J. R. Stevens, E. 
Robbins, T. A. Arnold, A. D. Griswold F. Morton, "W. S. Butler. 

SiMSBUBY, D. B. McLean, L. G. Case, Rev. C. P. Groft, Dr. G. W. Scmford, 
(TarijfviUe,) H. W. Ensign, S. Pettibone. 

SouTHiNGTON, "W. S. Merrell, F. D. "Whittlesey, Rev. E. G. Jones, Dr. F. A. Hart, 
S. Finch, "W. "W. "Woodruff. 

South "Windsor, J. L. Higley, Rev. G. A. Bowman, G. W. Brown, ( Waging). 

SuFPiELD, S. B. Kendall, E. B. Andrews, Rev. Dr. D. Ives, Rev. C. M. "Willard, 
Rev. S. Harris. (West S.,) 0. H. King, (West S.). 

West Hartford, Edward Stanley, Heniy TalcoU^ Rev. M. N. Morris. 

Wethbrsfibld, E. Carpenter, M. S. Griswold, J. G. Stoddard, {Newington Jtmc- 
turn,) Rev. C. B. McLean, R. A. Robbins, John Welles, S. Bulkley, J. Doming. 

Windsor, Rev. R. H. Tuttle, A. H. EUsworih, H. S. Hayden, T. W. Loomis, E. 
D. Phelps, J. E. Griswold 

Windsor Locks, J. H. Hayden, Wm. Mather, L. B. Chapman, J. Farist, J. F. 
Coogan, J. Outerson. 

New Haven County. 

New Havbn, (City District, Board of Education,) L. W. Sperry, A. F. Barnes, 
W. B. Pardee, C. Atwater, J. B. Earle, S. E. Merwin, Jr., H. M. Welch, Maier 
Zunder, P. Maher; — Clerk, H. Day; Superintendent, A. PaHsh. 

(Fair Haven District, Board of Education,) H. W. Broughton, J. C. Bradley, J. P. 
Smith, F. D. Kellogg, A. Thomas, L. Ives, T. D. Jones, S. Hemingway, C. C. Blatch* 
ley;— Sup't., J. P. Merrow. 

(Westyille District, Board of Education,) Chas. Clapp, Wm. C. Burgess, Geo. Mans- 
field, L. W. Beecher, L. B. Morris, J. D. Payne, L. W. Peck, Geo. Bradley ; — Act- 
ing "Visitor, Arhson Beecher. 

Bethany, Dr. A. C. Woodward, W. B. Dickerman, J. C. Coe, (Beacm Falls). 

Branford, (Union District,) S. E..Linsley, H. H. Fowler, Rev. K G. Baldwin, Rev. 
G. G. Griswcid, J. J. Bwrfhohmew, H. L. Harrison, Dr. H. Y. C. Holcomb, W. Lins- 
ley, E. F. Rogers, and nine others. 
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CHBgHiSB, Bey. Dr. S. J. Horton, Rev, J, M, Wokott, Charles BatehkUa, (West C). 

Derby, W. B. Downs, S. M. (Gardner, Syhteskr Barbour, {AnetmUi^ Rer. J. E. 
Fratt^ Rev. P. J. O'Dwjer, R M. Basaett, J. Lindlej, B. F. Culver. 

East Hayen, Bev. D, W. Bdvena, H. B. Brown, (Fair JET,) A. B Rose, {Fair JET.,) 
J. Dudley, W. Hemingway, A. L. Fabriqae, A. L. Curtiss, A. B. Ohidsey, J. H. 
Carej. 

Gttilfobd, Dr. X Canfield, K B SUxrr, J. R RossUar, {Nmih O.,) Rev. Dr. L. T. 
Bennett, Bey. &, M. Boynton, Bev. W. Howard, S. W. Dudley, W. K. Wbeadon, 
H. Fowler. 

Hamdek, J. lyes, W. E. Mffler, Oliver Treadnodl, (WhitneyviOe,) L, A. Dicherman, 

B. W. Potter, L. Warner, H B. Warner, N. B. Mix, J. B, Peck, A. J. DooUttle, 
G. L. lyes. 

Madison. Bev. J. A. Gallup, K B. Wikox, John P. Hopson, {Norih M). 

Mbbidbn, Dr. G. H. Wilson, W. E. Benham, {Weet M.,) E. G. Allen, G. B. Curtis, 
H. W. Lines, F. G. Markham, A« E. Camp, John lyes, Edward Miller. 

MiDDLKBUBT, J. Brousoo, Rev. C. Clark, Dr. M. DeForest, J. Smith, H. W. Mun- 
son, G. B. Bristol 

MiLFOBD, y. C, Smiik, J. W. Fowler, Rev. A. J. Lyman, Rev. G. H. Griffin. Rev. 
K R. Howard, I. T. Rogers, J. H Wingfield, P. S. Bristol, L. PowelL 

Nauoatuok, (All Acting Visitors,) Bey. J. L. Scott, Yemice Munger, Rev. C. 

C. Painter, Bey. J. W. Felyus, Bev. H. T. Brady, Dr. F. B. Tuttle. 

North Branford, W. Maltby, C. Page, Rev. E. L, Clark, Rev. 8. Dams, {North- 
ford,) C. Foot, W. D. Ford. 

North Haven, A. Lord, J. B. GoodseU, H. D. Todd, J. W. Tuttle, B. F. lansley, 
G. W. Smith, Dr. B. F. Stilhnan, J. K Bishop, J. F. Brodcett 

Orange, Dr. H. W, Painier, Bev. C. W. Lyou and W. H. Tahnadge, ( West Haven,) 
I. P. Treai, L. W. Ailing, C. F. Smith. 

Oxford, (All Acting Visitors,) N. J. Wilcoxson, Dr. Lewis Barnes, 0. G. Osbom. 

Prospect, B. B. Brown, Edward Boyce, Hiram Ambler, 

Sbthoub, (Union District,) Dr, J. KJendaU, S. A, Beach, C. A. Storrs, C. French, 
P. Wieth, J. W. Bassett, E. B. Bassett, H. Biggs, W. W. Smith. 

SouTHBURT, Charles Hicock, D. F. Pierce, H Wheeler, G. F. Leavenworth, B. 
Gilbert, G. Beers. 

Wallinoford, Bev. E. B. Gilbert, I^ankHn Piatt, Bev. A. G. Bronson, Bev. H. 
Mallon, S. Simpson, J. Atwater. 

Watbrburt, Green Kendridc, C. B. Merrill, Rev. J. L. Clark, Bev. J. Anderson, 
Bev. Dr. T. F. Hendricken, E. Leavenworth, W. Lamb, Dr. T. D. Dougherty, Dr. 
J. B. Boberts. 

(Centre District,) Green Kendrick, Bev. J. Anderson, Bev. P. T. Bussell, Bev. C. 
P. Elliott, Dr. J. B. Boberts, L E. Newton, W. S. Pickett;— Clerk and Sup't, M. S. 
Crosby. 

Woloott, Berlin J. Pritchard, H. Minor, D. Pritchard. 

WOODBBTDOB, Rev. S. P, Marvin, E. L. Sperry, M. E. Baldwin. 
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New London County. 

New London, H. P. Haven, R<dph Wheder^ Benj. Stark, J. G. Learned, N. P. 
Foster, W. C. Cramp, T. M. Waller, J. A. Tibbits, H. Potter. 

NoBWiOH, Jolm W. Orcury, J. N. Grandall, A. Rathbun, Rev. R. P. Stanton, Rev. 
Dr. H. P. Arms, W. H. Page, B. W. Hyde, G. A. Pitcher, G. R. Hyde. 

(Town Street District,) Rev. Dr. H. P. Anns, John A. Sterry, L. A. Hyde, J. T. 
Panning, G. G. Pitcher, M. H. DuPlessis, Geo. McClelland, W. R. Potter, H. T. 
Potter. 

(Central District.) J. Greenwood, Costello Lippitt, W. H. W. CampbeU, N. S. 
Gilbert, B. B. Whittemore, Rev. M. McG. Dana, W. H. Jennings, J. G. Lamb, Rev. 
W. W. Sylvester. 

(West Chelsea District,) E. Puller, Dr. R. K. Ashley, G. E. OrcmUm, A. B. 
Young, S. Risley, J. D. Noyes. 

BozRAH, N. S. Hunt, J. W. HaughUm, I. Johnson, M. McCall, S. H. AUien, G. H. 
Fuller. 

Colchester, Russell Way, R. C. Foote, D. S, Bigehw, ( Westchester). 

East Lyme, E. L. Beckwith, J. S. Clark, {NtaiUie,) Ezra Moore, J. M. Chapman, 
I. E. Watrous, H. P. Dwyer. 

Fbaneun, T. G. Kingsley, ( Tantic,) H. L. M. Ladd, Joseph Hull 

Gbiswold, Joel Button, Dr. Wm. Soule, (Jewett City,) A. Edmonds, B. F. Billings, 
B. C. Keigwin, Rev. J. W. Tuck. 

Groton, W. H. Potter, (Mystic River,) D. A. DaboU, (Center Groton,) S. S. 
Lamb, (MysHc,) Rev. G. L- Bwnt, {Mystic River,) J. D. Avery, E. D. Avery, Asa 
Perkins, 2d, L. Clift, R. A. Morgan. 

Lebanon, (All Acting Visitors,) Rev. 0. D. Hine, G. D. Spencer, Rev. J. Avery, 
Rev. D. B. Lord, C. G. Geer, W. A. Fuller. 

Ledtard, Rev. C. OiitHng, Greo. Fanning, C. H. Chapman, J. S. Spicer, W. J. 
Brown, A. Z. Brown, S. N. Hallett, A. D. Geer,'H. R. Norman. 

Lisbon, Rev. J. BdskeH, {Jewett Oity,) J. H. Hewitt, J. L. Benjamin. 

Lyme, Rev. W. A. Eyde, M. S. Parker and Dr. J. G. Ely, (Hamburg). 

MoNTViLLE, Aug. A. Parker, H. A. Baker, A. F. Rogers, {Norwich ) A. G. Baker, 
Calvin Allyn, J. C. Bolles, W. R. Bumhara, J. B. Ashcraft, H. Walden. 

North Stonington, George F. Co<tts, F. S. Peabod/y, H. S. Babcock. 

Old Lyme, Rev. D. S. Brainerd, Samuel Molony, T. E. Swan, John Swaney, 
David Morley, A. L. HalL 

Preston, James A. Cook, T. A. Chapman, (Norwich,) J. F. Forsyth, (Norwich). 

Salem, F. E. Ghadwick, Henry Fox, A. 0. Gallup. 

Spraotte, Na/Otaai Geer, {Baltic^) H. B. Lovett, (Lisbon,) G^. A. Oolvin. 

Stonington, Jno. K. Backlyn, (Mystic Bridge,) Rev. P. G. Wightman, (Mystic,) 
Silas A. Wheeler, (Mystic). 

Waterford, N. a. Chapman, (New London,) F. J. Stanton, J. W. Manwaring, 
G. W. Munger, E. Darrow. 
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Fairfield County. 

Bridgeport, Bev. S. Glark, E. W. Biackman, Dr. A. S. Abemethy^ Rev. Dr. N. 
S. Richardson, Dr. J. D. Gumming, F. M. Tower. 

Danbuby, N. L. White. E. F. Hendrick, Rev. Dr. F. J. Eawley, Rev. J. Bubbard, 
W. G. Haskell, Rev. W. L. Hayden, V. W. Benedict, Rev. D. A. Easton. 

Bethel, Amos Woodmum^ Rev. T. N. Laine, A. L. Baldwin^ Rev. R. C. Bell, W. 
H. Mather, W. H. Judson. 

Bbookfield, H. Beers, Rev. L. B. Stimson, Rev. A. 0. Pierce. 

Dabibn, Dr. S. 0. Sands and M. E. Mead, (D. Depot,) Rev. J. W. Colenum^ Rev. 
Louis French, 0. W. Lounsbury. C. S. Whitney. 

Easton, 0. W. Blakeman, M. W. Beers, Floyd Tucker, Jr. 

Fairfield, Rev. F. S. Hyde, Rev. E. L. Wells, (Southport,) Jno. A. Wilson, 
J. M. Morehouse, A. B. Sherwood and Saipuel Morehouse, (Greenfield Hill). 

Greenwich, Dr. J. H. Brush, G. J. Smith, Gideon CJoae^ Jabez Mead^ Jr.^ A. 
Bradley^ J. L. Mosher^ {Glenville,) J. M. Kenney, (Mianus,) A. M. Brush, L. A. 
Lockwood. 

Huntington, R. W. Linsley, Rev. J. S. Oovell, Dr. G. A. Shelton. 

Monroe, Chcurles B. Clark^ Agur Beardsley, Beiy. French. 

New Canaan, B. N. Heath Dr. W. G. Brovmson, Rev. M. Staples, D. S. Rock- 
well, S. E. Keeler, W. E. Husted. 

New Fairfield, G. W. Wheeler, K K WiWmcm, (BaWs Pond,) E. Treadwell. 

Newtown, C. C. Warner, Z. Fairman, S. B, Wheder, Fred'k Chambers^ (Sandy 
Hook,) W. N. Northrop, F. Belden. 

Norwalk, Dr. Ira Gregory, Rev. H. N. Dwrming, {South N.,) J. W. Wilson, Rev. 
C. Selleck, Rev. D. A. Goodsell, Rev. I. Simmons, Dr. S. Lynes, Dr. W. Hill, E. A. 
Woodward. 

Reading, Rev. C. Ghamberkmi, Rev. T. G. Beach, W. E. Dunsoomb. 

Ridgefield, Rev. S. F. Jarvis, G. Rockwell, Dr. W. S. Ibdd, Rev. L. W. Abbott, 
W. 0. Seymour, 0. B. Northrop, B. K. Northrop, Dr. D. L. Adams, George N. 
Haight. 

Sherman, Dr. J. K. Woodruff, (The others unknown). 

Stamford, Rev. R. B. Thurston, E. White, Z. B. Nichols, J. D. Ferguson, F. D. 
Stevens, {North S.,) Rev. J. Peabody, Rev. E. Lathrop, Rev. J. S. Dodge, S. S. " 
Cook. 

Stratford, A. Wilcoxson, Jesse Ohiey, L. W. Bumtt, R. H. Russell, Wm. 
Strong, Wm. Samuel Johnson. 

Trumbdll, S. H. Burroughs, Albert Wheeler, LeGrand G. Beers, (Long Hill,) 
S. G. Beardsley, William Mallett, Sterlmg Booth. 

Weston, Rev. Z. B. Burr, J. R. Nichols, Wakeman Godfrey. 

Westport, (Union District,) E. J. Taylor, Rev. J. R. WiUiams, Rev. A. J. Het- 
rick. Rev. W. S. Robinson, J. S. Sherwood, G. S. Adams, T. M. Lees, J. C. T ylor , 
H. M. Sherwood, Edward Hyde, 0. W. Hotchkis«, D. B. Bradley. 

Wilton, Rev. S. J. M. Merwin, S. B. Belden, J. R. Sturges. 
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Windham County. 

Brooklyn, (All Acting Visitors,) Dr. W. Woodbridge, A. W. Chase, E. L. 

Cimdall. 

AsHPORD, Davis A. Baker, H. E. Eastman^ George Flatty R W. Morey, (^esifordj) 
S. B, njft, J. T. Green. 

Canterbury, Amos Witter, S. B, Carter ^ (Westminster^) George Sanger^ Rev. C. 
P. Grosvenor, Rev. J. W. Sessions, J. M. Francis, B. Waldo. J. Perkins, N. Allen. 

Chaplin, Rev, F. WiMicmts, J. W. lincolo, L. Bill, Wm. Martiii, Jr., P. L. Peck, 
M. P. Hunt. 

Eastfobd, S. 0. Bowen, 0. E. Barrows, Earl C. Preston, Caroline D. Lewis, 
Ellen Bugbee, Mary J. Chapman. 

Hampton, David Greenslit^ E. H. Newton, M. 0. Fuller, A. Hammond, J. W. 
Ci»ngdofl, W. Brown, H. Clapp, S. P. Bennett, A. Albro. 

KiLLiNGLY, Dr. S. Hutchms, (West K.,) G. P, Blackman, (West K.,) A. D, 
Warren, (East K.,) A. Ames, L. Warren, Dr. E. A. Hill, (East K.,) E. H. Bugbee, 
Rev. J. H. Mellish, G. A. Tracy. 

Plainpibld, W. I. Hyde, J. S. I¥ench^ (Gefntrdl ViUage,) Rev. J. P. Brown, (Moo- 
sup,) Rev. L. Burleigh, B: C. Eaton, Rev. S. H. Fellows, W. Tillinghast, Dr. W. A. 
Lewis. 

PoMFRBT, Dr. Lewis Williams, G. W. Sessions, S. S. Cotton, (P. Landing^) C. 
Osgood, G. B. Matthewson, A. S. Bruce, G^o. Randall, E. P. Matthewson. 

Putnam, Eev. C. WiUelt, Wm. E. Ward, Rev. C. Morse, L. Williams, C. D. 
Torrey, J. J. Green. 

Scotland, C. N. Palmer, J. Burnett, Warren Bingham, R. B. Fuller, N. C. 
Billings, C. Pendleton. 

Sterling, T. D. Whitford, A. A. Stanton, (Ekonk,) J. A, B. Douglass (S. BiU,) 
G. C. Brown, A. R. Jacques, J. 0. Gibson. 

Thompson, Rev. A. Rawson, 0. Tourtellotte, (New Boston,) S. Ballard. 

VOLUNTOWN, J. C. Tanner, B. Hall, Albert Campbell, E. Briggs, J. A. Gallup, C. 
0. Main. 

Windham, Huber Clark, Dr. P. Rogers. (Willimantic,) Eev. P. S. Evans, ( WiUi- 
mantic,) Rev. G. E. Reed, (WiUimantic,) Rev. H. Winslow, J. G. Clark, G. W.-Burn- 
hsim, J. Brown, E. P. Brown. 

WoODSTOCk, S. M. Fenner and L. G. Wells, (South W.) 0. Fisher, Rev. S. 
Burrows, and A. S. Potter (West W.,) N. E. Morse, (East W.,) Rev. J. W. Kingbury, 
and Ezra Child, (North W.,) W. W. Webber. 

Litchfield County. 

LiTOHTiELD, Dr. J. G. BeckwUh,* Rev, W. L. Peck, G. M. WoodruflF, E. W. Sey- 
ra )ur, A. J. Pierpont, J. L. Jennings, E. H. Wright, L. J. Gilbert, W. W. Bement. 

Barkhamsted, H. C. Brown, Dr. F, J. Young, (Riverton,) A. B. Gaines, (Hart- 
land,) Rev. Geo. B. Atwell, Daniel Younga, M. Hart. 

* Deceased. 
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Bbthlehem, J. B. AmeB, N. L. Bloss, Eev. G. W. Bamka, G. C, Stone, M. Beedier 
M. S. Todd. 

Bmdobwatbb, Bli Sturdivant, Dr. K K DuBoia, H. N. Sanford, P. Wooster, P. 
A. Peck, 8. Peck. 

Canaan, (P. 0., Palls Village,) D. Brewster, Dr. J. A. Gillett, Rev. B. H. Burch. 

OoLEBBOOK, J£. L. PJidpSj J. M. Grant, W. P. Lawrence, E. H. Barber, Rev. H. 

A. Russell, Rev. G«o. D. Pelton, Rev. T. Benedict, J. P. Peck. 

Cornwall, J. B. Ives, W. F. Harrison^ (C. Bridge^) J. Catlin, J. P. Preston, S. S. 
Scoville. 

GosHBN, Rev. W. T. Doubleday, H Norton, S. A. Bartholomeio, H. S. Wooster, 

B. B. Pratt, P. M. Wadhams. 

Haswinton, M. L. (jk)odwin, Dr. R. E. Enaign, Rev. Geo. OwtiaSj L. Catlin. S. 
H. Barber, E. E. Baker. . 

Kent, John Chase, Perry Hufcut, Gilbert Vincent 

MoBBis, S. M. Ensign, L. B. Hall, B. Griswold. 

New Habtfobd, (AU Acting Visitors,) Rev. S. S. Martyn, Norman B. Merrell, 
(Nepaug,) Rev. J. H. Betts, (Pine Meadow). 

New Milfobd, A. N. Baldwin, C. A. Ibdd, Wm. H. SmUk, A. S. Hill, (NbrihviUe,) 
E. P. Morehouse, P. N. Hall, E. S. Green, J. W. Addis, J. H. McMahon. 

NOBFOLK, R. SttOman, J. N. Cowles, K P. Lawrencey Rev. Dr. J. Eldridge, R. 
Battell, S. D. Northway. 

North Canaan, Rev. I. P. Powell, (East C.,) J. B. Hardenburgh, E. Roberts. 

Plymouth, T. J. Bradstreet, L. D. Baidmn, Geo. Langdon, Dr. S. T. Salisbury, 
Rev. J. W. Backus, B. P. Parker, R. D. H. Allen, N. T. Baldwin, Dr. C. W. BulL 

RoxBUBY, H. B. Eastman, K S. Hva-Vbut, Rev. A. Isham, A. L. Hodge, H. M. 
Booth, Levi Smith. 

Salisbuby, Reo. J. A. WainwrigU, Rev. Dr. A. Reid, P. H. Church, 8. Wells, 
If. Wentworth, J. P. Walton, Geo. Landon, D. Pratt, L. Tupper, 0. Jewell, D. 
Allen, M. T. Conklin. 

Shabon, Rev. C M. Egglestoa, Rev. A. B. Bullions, Dr. FrecPk Powers, H. C. 
Rowley, C. James, J. B. Smith. 

TOBBINOTON, Lauren Wetmore, G. H. Welch, and Rev. B. Eastwood, ( WolcottviOe.) 
R. C. Barber, {BwrviUe,) A. F. Miner. 

Warbex, Reo. W. E. Bassett, P. A. Curtiss, A. Knapp, S. B. Tanner, H. D. 
Stone, N. B. Strong. 

Washington, Rev. W. S. Colton, S. S. Baldwin, R. J. Wheaion, (MarUedale,) 
0. Hickoz, C. C. Lemon, R. Buckingham. 

Watbrtown, (All Acting Visitors,) Rev. Dr. W. H. Lewis, Dr. W. S. Munger, 
T. P. Baldwin. 

Winchester, (AllActing Visitors,) W. C. Phelps, and S. B. Forbes, ( West Winsted,^ 
R. L. Beecher and C. Strong, (Winsted,) J. W. Pettibone, W. H. Rood. 

Woodbury, B. Pabrique, D. S. Bull, P. Jf. lYowbridge, A. W. Mitchell, H. P. 
Summers, W. J. Clark, S. Nettleton, E. M. Towne, W. P. Abemethy. 
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Middlesex County. 

MiDDLETOWN, J. R. Johnson, Ernest Deming, Greorge "W. Gruy, Gr. W. Atkins, 
Albert Atkins, H. H. Wiloox. 

(City District,) R. a. Pike, Dr. G. W. Burke, Rev. G. H. Fay, J. Craig, A. New- 
ton, Jr., B. Douglas, Dr. B. B. Nye, M. Culver, 0. F. Browning; — Supt., H. E. 
Sawyer. 

Haddam, G. a. Freeman, (Higgamum,) Isaac Arnold, A. Spencer, Gr. M. Clark, J. 
Brainerd, H. H. Clark, 0. Shailer, W, A. Tyler. 

Chatham, Rev. G. W. Andrews, D. W. Watrous, S. North, A. B. Worthington, 
F. B. Adams, L. B. Tibbals, B. M. Simpson, C. R. North, H. D. Chapman. 

Chester, l>r. S. W. Turner, Sev. W. D. Morton, J. L'Hommedieu. 

Clinton, (Union District,) L. E. Wood, A. M. WrigU, Geo. K EUioU, J. D. Lef- 
fingwell, A. Hull, Rev. A. B. Denison, and six others. 

Cromwell, John Baker, W. J. Starr, Reu. S. Topliff, Geo. 0. Chambers, S. J. 
Baisden, S. P. Polly. 

Durham, Rev. W. G. Fowler, (2>. Gentre,) H. G. Newton, W. A. Hart, C. C. 
Atwell, H. C. Merwin, S. "W. Loper. 

Bast Haddam, Rev. S. W. Robbins, K B. Niks, (Moodus,) Rev. D. W. Teller. 

Essex, (Union District,) S. M. Pratt, {Centre Brook,) E. W. Redfleld, Giles Pot- 
ter, Rev. J. M. BarHett, S. M. Comstock, J. E. Redfleld, Rev. T. N. Dickinson, Dr. 
C. H. Hubbard, and four others. 

Killinoworth, (Union Distnct,) Framcis Turner, J. K Lane, Julius BueU, H. 
Hull, S. G. Redfleld, W. E. Griswold, H. Kelsey, J. Norton, M. Davis. 

MroDLBFiBLD, (All Acting Visitors,) "Wm. A. Rockwell, P. M. Augur, M. W. 
TerrilL 

Old Satbrook, Rev. J. E. HeaUd, Rev. S. McCall, Rev. P. L. Shepard. 

Portland, Wm. H. Bartlett, Rev. I. 0. Msserve, N". 0. Cornwall, A. G. Mnney, 
Rev. B. M. Anthony, R. Cornwall, C. G. Southmayd, L. Pajme. 

Satbrook, (Deep River P. 0.,) Henry Fox, Felix Denison, Rev. J. N. Chase. 

Westbrook, Dr. S. C. Newton, Henry B. Chaprrum, 0. H. Norris. 

Tolland County. 

Tolland, Rev. A. Marsh, Wm. C. Ladd, 0. P. Waldo, S. H. Brown, Wm. S. 
Moore, C. Joslin. 

Andovbr, M. p. Teomans, E. D. White, B. F. Chapman. 

Bolton, Rev. W. E. B. Moore, Dr. C. F. Sumner, H. Alvord, S. P. Sumner, A. 
W. Hillard, P. Fitch. 

Columbia, (All Acting Visitors,) Rev. F. D. Avery, J. S. Yeomans, Sanford 
Yeomans. 

Coventry, Rev. W. J. Jennings, C. S. Keeney, H. P. TopUff, {Sou&b C.,) Dr. H. 
S. Dean, M. V. Parker, S. W. Hopkins. 

Bllinoton, G^eo. R. Warner, E. Talcott, Dr. J. A. Warren. 
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Hebrdn, Rev. R Bryant, W. H. Hortou, (Gilead,) Rev. A. W. Clark, H. E. Por- 
ter, A. Turner, C. L. Phelps, A. W. Hutchinson. 

Mansfield, Ndson Chnantj {GwrUymlle,) Rev. K. B. Glidden, {M. GerUre^) Dr. 0. 
B. Griggs, Dr. W. H. Richardson, Dr. J. N. Parker, Dr. F. Whiton, R. P. Barrows, 
(M. Centre,) L. R. Dunhaai, (Eagleville). 

SOMERS, Dr. Wm. B. Woods, Rev. C. H. Gleason, Dr. T. B. Hamilton, M. F. 
Gowdy, E. Cutter, L. W. Griswold, Sol. Fuller, C. Pease, L. W. Percival. 

Stafford, E. A. Converse, (Staffordville,) Rev. G. F. Maxham, J. M. Wash' 
hwme^ (West S..) G. M. Ives, M. B. Harvey, J. Blodgett. 

Union, S. W. Newell, J. C. Upham, Andrew Towne, (Staflford Springs). 

Vernon, Dr. S. G. Risley, Rev. A. S. Fiake, K T, BoUes, and A. C. Crosby, 
(Rockville,) Geo. H. Mmir, ( V. Depot,) M. Hammond. 

WiLLiNGTON, (All Acting Visitors,) S. 0. Eaton, (West W.,) Dr. J. M. I'rowne; 
0. D. Rider, (Moose Meadow). 



PUBLIC ACTS CONCERNING EDUCATION, 

Passed May Session, 1870. 
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CHAPTER CXVIL 

Concerning District Committeea' Meports^ and the JRetuming of 
jRegisters by Teachers to School Visitors, 

Sec. 1. The oommittee of every district shall annually, on or 
before the fifteenth day of September, make a report in writing to 
the board of school visitors of the town, which report shall state : 
1. The number of children between the ages of four and sixteen 
enumerated in the district, in the month of January previous. 2. 
The wages per month of each teacher employed, including board, 
when that was a part of the teacher's compensation. 3. The 
whole amount of wages paid to each teacher.* 4. The amount of 
money received by the district from the town treasury, local 
funds, district tax, voluntary contributions, whether in money, 
fuel, teachers' board or otherwise, and from any other sources. 6. 
The amount expended for teachers' wages, fuel and incidental ex- 
penses, school buildings, repairs, library and apparatus, and for 
other school purposes. 

Sec. 2. No district shall be entitled to receive any money from 
the town treasury for its school the succeeding year, unless the re- 
port required in this act shall have been made by the committee 
of the district, nor unless such district shall be supplied with a 
school house, and out-buildings pertaining thereto, wmch shall be 
satisfactory to the board of school visitors. 

Sec. 3. At the close of each term of school, the teacher shall 
deliver the school register to the school visitors, having first filled 
out said register in such a manner as to show the daily attendance 
and the aggregate attendance in days of every scholar registered 
during the term, and the aggregate attendance in days of all the 
scholars registered, and when a district lies in two or more towns, 
the aggregate attendance in days of the scholars residing in each 
of such towns ; also, the other facts required by section one hun- 
dred and ten of the " Act concerning Education " in the General 
Statutes, revision of 1866 ; and no teacher shall be entitled to re- 
ceive any wages until such teacher shall have so delivered the 
school register to the school visitors, duly filled out as aforesaid. 

Sec. 4. Sections ninety-six, one hundred and seven, and one 
hundred and eight, of the " Act concerning Education," in the 
General Statutes, revision of 1 866, and all other acts and parts of 
acts inconsistent with this act, are hereby repealed. 

* Including board, when furnished by the district. 
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CHAPTER CXVm. 

JRekUing to Joint School Districts. 

Sbc 1. Every school district formed from parts of two or 
more towns, shall, for all school purposes, belong to the town 
within which the school house of said district is situated, unless 
snch towns shall make some other agreement with regard to the 
jurisdiction oyer snch district. The committee of every snch 
district shall make returns to the school visitors of the town hav- 
ing jurisdiction over such district, in the same manner as if the 
district were wholly within such town, and shall also make the 
returns required in section ninety-seven of the ''Act concerning 
Education^ in the General Statutes, revision of 1866. The in- 
come from the Common School Fund apportioned for such district 
shall be paid into the treasury of the town having jurisdiction 
over the district, and the expenses of the school in such district 
shall be paid irom the treasury of the town having jurisdiction 
over the district, in the same manner and on the same conditions 
as if the district lay wholly within said town. But during the 
month of September in each year, the school visitors of the town 
having jurisdiction over such district shaU ascertain the cost of 
maintaining the school in the district for the year ending the 
thirty-first day of the preceding August, and having deducted 
from this amount the amount received by the town for such district 
during the year from the Common School Fund, they shall appor- 
tion the remainder of the cost of such school among the several 
towns in which such district is situated, according to the aggregate 
attendance in days of scholars residing in each of the towns, and 
shall, before the first Monday in October, present a copy of such 
apportionment to the selectmen of each of the towns in which 
such district lies, and the selectmen of the town or towns not 
having jurisdiction over such district shall cause the sums so ap- 
portioned to their respective towns to be paid from the town 
treasury to the town having jurisdiction over the district 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect frt)m the beginning of the 
next school year. 

Sec. 3. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act, are hereby repealed. 



CHAPTER CXXXL 

An Act Concerning Educaiiovu 

Sec. 1. For the purpose of maintaining public schools in this 
State, each town shall annually raise by tax on the Grand List of 
the town, in connection with the tax levied for other town pur- 
poses, and shall appropriate for the support of its public schools a 
sum of money which, together with the income from the Con- 
necticut Common School Fund, and the income from the Town 
Deposit Fund, and the income from any other fund which may be 
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appropriated for the sapport of schools, shall be sufficient to pay 
the wages of teachers, the cost of fuel and the incidental expenses 
of the public schools of the town for at least thirty weeks of each 
year, in every district in which the number of persons between 
four and sixteen years of age at the last enumeration was twenty- 
four or more, and for at least twenty-four weeks of each year m 
every district in which the number of such persons at said 
enumeration was less than twenty-four. 

Sec. 2. The school visitors and selectmen shall constitute a 
joint board for the purposes specified in this act, and this joint 
board shall, at the annual town meeting, present a written or 
printed statement of the total cost of the district schools in their 
respective towns for the school year next preceding, and the cost 
of each district school, and shall also present to said meeting an 
estimate of the costs of the schools of the town for the current 
school year. 

Sec. 8. The income of the Connecticut Common School Fund, 
when received by the several towns, and the income of the Town 
Deposit Fund, shall annually be paid into the treasury of the sev- 
eral towns for the support of schools. 

Sec. 4. The money raised for schools under the first section of 
this act, and the income from the Connecticut Common School 
Fund and the income from the Town Deposit Fund, shall be ap- 
propriated for the support of the public schools over which the 
town has jurisdiction, under the direction of the school visitor^ 
and selectmen, in such manner as will, in their judgment, best 
promote the purposes of this act ; unless the town shall direct the 
mode of distribution. 

Sec. 5. At the close of each term of the school in any district, 
and on certificate of the school visitors that the school or schools 
of the district for such term have been kept in all respects accord- 
ing to law, the selectmen shall draw an order on the town treasurer 
in favor of such district, for a sum of money sufficient to pay the 
cost of said term of school, for teachers' wages, fuel and incidental 
expenses, but not for any time exceeding thirty weeks in any 
school year, unless the town has voted to pay the expenses of its 
schools for a longer time, or has appropriated a sum sufficient to 
maintain more than thirty weeks' school ; nor for a larger amount 
in the aggregate to any district for the school year than may have 
been appropriated to such district in accordance with the first and 
fourth sections of this act. 

Sec. 6. If any district maintains a school of a higher order 
than is required by the law of the State, and thereby incurs in- 
creased expense for its school ; or if any district shall continue its 
school for a longer time than is provided for at the expense of the 
town, according to the first section of this act ; or if any district 
shall expend for teachers' wages or other purposes a sum which 
the aforesaid joint board deem unnecessary and extravagant, the 
cost of such school, above the sum received by such district from 
the town treasury, shall be paid by a tax laid by the legal voters 
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of said district, in a meeting duly warned, upon the property and 
polls of said district. Nothing, however, in this act is to be con- 
strued as forbidding the payment of the additional expense of 
continuing any school longer than the time required by law, by 
voluntary contribution, or by tuition charges. 

Sec. 1. No town shall receive any money from the income of 
the Connecticut Common School Fund for any district, unless the 
school in such district the preceding school year was kept accord- 
ing to law for at least thirty weeks in each district in which the 
number of persons between four and sixteen years of age at the 
enumeration made within said school year was twenty-four or 
more, and for at least twenty-four weeks in each district in which 
the number of such persons at said enumeration was less than 
twenty-four. 

Sec. 8. Whenever the number of scholars in any district for 
any term of school shall be so small that, in the judgment of the 
district, the maintaining of a separate school by said district for 
such term is inexpedient, such district may, lor such term, by 
vote, unite its school with the school of an adjoining district or 
districts. Such union of schools shall be made only with the ap- 
proval of the school visitors of the town or towns in which the 
districts are situated. And if any district shall unite its school 
with that of another district or districts, as provided in this sec- 
tion, such district shall be deemed to have complied with the law, 
in the same manner as if it had maintained a separate school for 
the time required by law. 

Sbc. 9. If any town shall neglect or refuse to provide for the 
maintenance of its schools accordmg to the provisions of the first 
section of this act, such town shall forfeit to the State a sum equal 
to the amount which it was the duty of such town to raise and 
appropriate as aforesaid, to be recovered by the Treasurer of the 
State in an action founded thereupon. 

Sec. 10. Any town within whose limits a city corporation is 
included, which is or may be organized into two or more school 
districts, said districts annually appropriating for the support of 
its public schools a sum of money sufficient, with the income de- 
rived from other sources, to pay the wages of teachers, the cost of 
fiiel, and the incidental expenses of the public schools of said 
districts for at least thirty weeks of each year, shall be exempt 
from the requirements of tnis act, provided^ said town shall annu- 
ally raise and appropriate for school purposes not less than one 
mill on the dollar on its Grand List, the avails of which tax shall 
be paid without abatement, on or before the fourth day of March 
in each year, to the several school districts, in proportion to the 
number of children enumerated in each between the ages of four 
and sixteen years. 

Sec. 11. This act shall take effect on and after the first day of 
September, 1870. 

Sec. 12. Chapter seventy-one of the Public Acts passed May 
session, 1869, and all other acts and parts of acts that are incon- 
sistent herewith, are hereby repealed. 
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NOTE INTHODUCTOBY. 

The following table has been prepared to show the relative 
wealth of all the towns in the State ; that is, the amount of tax- 
able property for each inhabitant It is based upon the Grand 
List given in the State Treasurer's Eeport to the General Assem- 
bly, May Session, 1871, and the number of inhabitants in each 
town as returned to the Census Bureau at Washington, by the 
U. S. Marshal for the District of Connecticut 

It is to be observed, however, that these figures do not show 
the actual wealth of the towns, or of the State, but only the 
assessed valuation^ upon which taxes are levied. 

The real wealth of the State is very much greater 
THAN THESE FIGURES SHOW. It is estimated at the Bureau of 
Statistics in Washington, and by judicious assessors in Connec- 
ticut, that the actual value of property in this State is from two 
and a half to three times as great as the assessed valuation. 

The U. S. Census of 1860 showed Connecticut to be the rich- 
est State in the Union in proportion to population. The amount 
of property to each inhabitant in the State was then stated to 
be $966. (See page 23 of the School Report for 1866.) There 
has unquestionably been a great increase upon this in the past 
ten years. The amount of property "per caput," instead of 
being $600, as the following table gives it, is in fact not less 
than $1,500 ^^per caput" and probably more than that. 

This table must therefore be understood as showing not the 
actual but only the relative wealth of the towns. 

The correction of the census returns at Washington would 
cause a very slight, but immaterial, modification of a few of 
these figures. 

The order of towns in this table may be compared with their 
order in the table on pages 126-129 ; also in the table on pages 
220-222. 
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A Table, showing the amowU of taaxiUe property for each inhabitant, in every town in (he 

State, according to the United States Census of 1870. 



(D 

o 



TOWNS. 



a ^ 
s' fc 3 



1 Hartford, 

2 West Hartford,. 

3 Watertown, 

4 New Haven, 

5 Darien. 

6 StoDington, 

7 Norwich, 

8 SoulhWmd^o^.. 

9 Stamford, 

10 Groshen, 

11 Farmington, 

12 Bethlehem, 

ISRidgefield, 

14 Woodbridpe, 

15|Cheshire, 

16 Danbury, 

1 7 Washington, 

18Suffield, 

19 New Loudon, _. 

20 Woodbury, 

21 Reading, 

22 Wethersfield, .. 

23 Meriden, 

24'Bozrah, 

25, Salisbury, 

26 Bridge water, 

27;Litchfield, 

28 Koxbury, 

29,We8tport, 

30 East Granby, .. 

3 1 1 Wi nchester, 

32 Scotland, 

33, Morris 

34 Wallingford, ... 

35|Pomfret, 

36jE8sex, 

37 Orange, 

38| Lisbon, 

39|Andover, 

40 Somers, 

41 1 Brooklyn, 

42, Sharon, 

43jSoutljbury, 

44 Avon, 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 



Bloomfield. - . . . 

Fail field, 

Middlebury, 

Franklin. 

New Milford, ._ 
Simsbury, _. _. 

Guilford, 

Brookfield, 

Lebanon, 

Saybrook, 

East Hartford, _ 

Waterbury, 

Hampton, 

New Fairfield, . 
Huntington, 



$1,160 
1,000 
875 
873 
837 
823 
811 
793 
766 
787 
697 
685 
683 
680 
671 
671 
664 
•662 
659 
659 
655 
649 
640 
637 
626 
623 
620 
620 
619 
617 
616 
604 
602 
602 
597 
596 
595 
585 
582 
577 
675 
572 
570 
570 
669 
567 
562 
562 
556 
555 
554 
552 
549 
548 
543 
538 
638 
536 
636 



O 



TOWNS. 



g tH P 



Bridgeport, ._. 

Bethany, 

Stratford 



60 
61 
62 
6S 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78,Hamden, 

79|We8tbrook 

80 Portland, 

81 1 New Canaan, _. 

82|Colebrook, 

83|PlainviUe, 

84 1 Southington, 

85; North Branford, 
86 



Norwalk, 

East Haven, 

Middlefield,_... 

Harwinton, 

Windham 

Windsor, 

Ellington, 

Canaan, 

Newtown, 

Wolcott, ...... 

Salem, 

Canton, 

Weston, 

Norfolk, 

Griswold, 



87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

118 



Greenwich, _ 
Madison, 



Warren, 

Middletown, 

Montville, 

Monroe, 

Torrington, 

Plymouth, 

Naugatuck, 

Plainfield, 

No. Stonington, 

Branford, 

Seymour, 

Durham, 

Vernon 

Trumbull, 

Sherman, 

Derby, 

Easton, _. 

East Haddam, . . 

iierlin, 

Hebron, 

Bristol, .. 

Cnnterbu!y 

East Windsor,.. 

Cornwall. 

Old Saybrook, __ 

Enfield, 

Clinton, 

Putnam, 

Oxford, 

North Haven,.. 
Manchester, ._i 



$629 
526 
526 
624 
523 
523 
522 
617 
516 
615 
616 
614 
612 
611 
511 
607 
600 
496 
496 
495 
494 
492 
492 
488 
488 
486 
482 
479 
478 
475 
473 
471 
468 
466 
465 
464 
463 
460 
460 
459 
458 
457 
454 
451 
447 
447 
442 
442 
442 
441 
437 
430 
435 
434 
432 
431 
424 
422 
421 



o 



TOWNS. 



5 fc 3 



19|Union, 

20 New Britain,... 

21 Thompson, 

22 Colchester, 

23 Bolton, 

24'North Canaan, . 

25 ' Rocky Hiil, 

26;Ledyard, 

27 Woodstock, 

28;Groton, 

29 1 Marlborough. .. 

30 Wilton, 

SllHaddam, 

82,ChapUri. 

33 1 Coventry 

34 Sprague, 



35 Prospect, 

36Hartland, 

37, Bethel 

38,Columbia, 

39 Old Lyme 

40 Granby, 

4l!staflford, 

42!Preston, 

43 New Hartford,. 

44Waterford, 

45 AFhford, 

4 6 1 G lastenbury, 

47 Sterling, 

48|Willingtt»n, 

49,Milford, 

50Tolland, 

6llKillingworth, .. 

52Kmingly, 

53|Kent, 

54|Barkhamsted, _. 

55 'Burlington, 

66 j Cromwell, 

57|Che8ter, 

58JMansfield, 

69'East Lyme, 

60 1 Windsor Locks, 

61iLyme, 

62 Chatham, 



63 
64 



Eastford, . _ 
Voluntown, 



$420 
419 
418 
417 
415 
412 
408 
402 
401 
400 
393 
393 
388 
383 
382 
380 
379 
377 
372 
371 
370 
370 
367 
361 
361 
357 
360 
846 
341 
341 
340 
338 
335 
383 
331 
316 
314 
311 
309 
305 
304 
301 
279 
273 
268 
236 



THE COUNTIES. 



1 Hartford, 

2iNew Haven, 

3 New London, . . 

4 FairfieLi, 

5 Litchfield, 

6 Middlesex, 

7 Windham, 

8 Tolland, 



THE STATE, . 



$724 
072 
593 
567 
5^3 
444 
434 
415 



600 



■a arranged by Omaiies, a»foUov>a: — 



A JiihU »hoiBing &ie eondiUon of achool Aomm, mid (he tamu in which n» 
hoiaa vieri erected, far the year ending Au^/uei 31bI, 1870. 
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TOWNS. 



Brooklyn, 5 

Ashford 6 

Canterbury, 3 

Chaplin 4 

Eastford, 3 

Hampton, 4 

KQlingly, 4 

Plainfield, 3 

Pomfret, 3 

Putnam, 3 

Scotland, 4 

Sterling, 3 

Thompson, 10 

Voluntown, 6 

Windham, 7 

Woodstodc, 4 

Total, 

Litchfield, 17 

Barkhamsted, 1 

Bethlehem, 3 

Bridgewater, 1 

Canaan, 5 

Colebrook, 8 

Cornwall, 5 

Goshen, 8 

Harwinton, 3 

Kent, 7 

Morris, 3 

New Hartford, 5 

NewMilford, 8 

Norfolk, 6 

North Canaan, 3 

Plymouth, 14 

Roxbury, 

Salisbury, 8 

Sharon, 9 

Torrington, 14 

Warren, 1 

Washington, 8 

Watertown,- 3 

Winchester, 4 

Woodbury, 9 



B 

I 
o 

l:^ 

3 
2 
6 
1 
4 
3 

10 
5 
5 
2 
1 
3 
2 
3 
4 

11 



P4 

1 
1 
2 

1 

3 
6 

1 

2 
1 
1 

2 



72 65 21 158 



I 



9 

9 

11 

5 

9 
7 

17 

14 

8 

6 

5 

8 

13 

10 

11 

17 






Total, 



153 



2 
4 
1 
4 
2 

3 
2 
5 
4 
2 
4 
5 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
8 

2 
3 
6 
3 
4 

76 



1 
6 
4 

3 
2 
9 
2 
4 
2 
1 
1 
5 
5 

1 
4 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 


69 



20 
10 

8 

5 
10 
10 
17 
12 
12 
13 

6 
10 
18 
13 

5 
18 

7 
13 
18 
15 

6 
12 

9 

8 
13 

288 



TOWNS. 



Middletown, .. 

Haddam, 

Chatham, 

Chester, 

Clinton, 

Cromwell, 

Durham, 

Ea^t Haddam, 

Essei:, 

Killingworth, . 
Middlefield,... 
Old Saybrook, . 

Portland, 

Saybrook, 

Westbrook, ... 



Total, 



Tolland, 

Andover, _ _ . 
Bolton,- ... 
Columbia, _. 
Coventry, .. 
EUing^n, _. 
Hebron, ■__.. 
Mansfield, _ 

Somers, 

Staflford,--. 

Union, 

Vernon, 

Willington, 



Total, 





• 






o 


1 


1 


1 




1^ 






14 


4 


2 


20 


2 


8 


3 


13 


3 


5 


3 


11 


1 


2 


1 


4 


3 


1 


2 


6 


4 


1 


1 


6 


3 


1 


2 


6 


11 


3 


3 


17 


2 


1 


2 


5 


7 





1 


8 


4 








4 





3 


1 


4 


5 


1 


1 


7 





3 


1 


4 


4 


1 


2 


7 


63 


34 


25 


122 



5z; 



5 


5 


1 


11 


1 


1 


2 


4 


2 


2 


1 


5 


2 


3 


2 


7 


6 


3 


1 


10 


2 


5 


1 


8 


3 


4 


3 


10 


7 


4 


4 


16 


6 


3 


1 


9 


5 


6 


6 


17 


3 


1 


2 


6 


3 


4 


1 


8 


5 


3 





8 


49 


44 


25 


118 



RECAPITULATION. 



Hartford County, . . 


156 


82 


26 


264 


New Haven " .. 


155 


54 


32 


241 


New London" .- 


119 


61 


42 


222 


Fairfield " .. 


138 


63 


40 


241 


Windham *' . 


72 


65 


21 


158 


Litchfield *' .. 


153 


76 


59 


288 


Middlesex " . . 


63 


34 


25 


122 


Tolland " .. 


49 
905 


44 
479 


25 

270 


118 


Total, 


1,654 



10 

11 

5 
8 
2 
5 
2 
2 
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Distribution of Graded Schools among the several towns a/nd counties. 



TOWNS. 


2 
1 
2 


CO 

1 


2 


"i 


CO 

"i 


1 
"i 

2 


00 


OS 

"i 
1 


o 

i-H 


1— 1 

l-l 

1 
1 


I-H 


CO 

rl 

1 

1 


■— < 

2 
2 


d^ 
^& 

o o) 

9 
1 
3 

1 
2 
2 
6 
2 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 

44 


Whole No. of 
Departments. 


Hartford, 


85 


■Rp.rlin, , , . ^ „ _ 


2 


Bristol, 

Canton, _ 


7 
5 


East Hartford, 

East Windsor, 


2 

1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 


i 

'i 

1 
1 
1 
1 


"i 
1 

"i 


4 
5 


Enfield, 


21 


Farmington, 

Grlastenhury, _ 

Manchester, 


6 
2 
7 


New Britain, 

Plain ville, - _ 


15 
3 


Simsbury, 




3 


Southington, 


1 
3 
1 
1 


5 


SuflBeld, 


6 


West Hartford, 

VVethersfield, 


2 
2 


W indsor Locks, 


7 




23 






1 


1 




Totals, 18 Towns, 


1 


5 


187 



New Haven , 

Bethany, 


6 

1 
1 


1 
3 

i 


2 

i 

i 
1 

6 


i 

1 


2 

i 

3 


'i 
1 


2 

"i 

'i 
i 

5 


1 
"i 

2 


-- 


-- 


6 
6 


-- 


•• m 


20 
1 
2 
5 
2 
2 
1 
6 
2 
1 
2 
9 


132 
2 


Branford, 


6 


Derby, _ 


24 


East Haven, 

Guilford, 


2 
2 

1 
3 

1 


4 
4 


Hamden, _ 


2 


Meriden,. 


23 


Naugatuck, _ 


7 


Orange, 


4 


Wallmgford, 

Waterbury, _ 


1 
7 


5 


10 
27 






Totals, 12 Towns 


25 


_ _ 


_ _ 


53 


245 



New London, 






4 
5 


1 
2 
1 

'i 

2 

7 


2 
2 


-- 


■• V 


-- 


"i 

1 


-- 


w w 


-- 




5 
12 

1 
1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
5 

34 


21 


Norwich, 


2 


-- 


56 


Colchester, 


5 


Griswold, 




1 

1 
1 
1 

4 


9 


3 


Groton, 


4 
2 


13 


Montville, 


4 


Preston, 


3 


Spraffue, 


1 
2 

11 


5 


Stonington, 


17 






Totals. 9 Towns, 


127 



Bridgeport, 


4 


1 
1 

2 


1 

"i 
1 

2 


i 


1 


~ " 


1 

"i 


-- 


-- 


1 


i 


m M 


-- 


8 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
1 
6 
3 

31 


86 


Danbury, 1 


19 


Bethel, 




6 


Darien, 


2 
4 
1 


4 


Fairfield, 


8 


Greenwich, 

New Canaan, 


6 
4 


Norwalk, 


2 


2 


21 


Stamford, 


16 










Totals, 9 Towns, 


13 6 


5 1 


2.. 2 1 1 1 


120 



„,» 


I 

1 

i 


^ 


= 














1 


^ a 

II 




1 

2 


1 
1 


"2 


"i 


"i 










2 
3 

2 




















; 






Windhain, 


12 


Totals. 6 Towns, 1 6 


2 


3 


i 


1 










12 


39 





] 




"2 




'i 
















1 
1 
1 

3 

1 

2 












NewHftrtford, . 

NawMilford, 

Plymouth, 


8 

2 . 
10 




1 






"i 




Wincheater, I. 


7 


Totals, 10 Towns, 


12 




2 


1 


1 










16 


43 




2 

2 

1 

3 
2 










-- 

- 




v. 
1 


;; 


4 
2 

1 

2 

1 
















Cromwell, 


6 


Middlefield,: 

Portland, 


2 
13 


Totals, 8 Towna, \u\ 1 




- 




_ 




1 


1 


IT 


B5 




1 
2 
I 
4 




1; 


I 


2 

1 

2 
10 












Sl^ord, 


8 








Totals, 6 Towns, 1 8 


iL.i.J.J i!.. 


26 



o„™„.. 




-1 


„ 


■* 


^ 


a 


- 


a. 


ft 


^ 


^ 


, 


^ 


•0 




^11 


ii 




9 
10 
5 


23 
2S 

n 

13 
14 


1 

2 
- 
1 


6 

5 
3 
2 




1 

2 
2 




"2 






1 

'i 


1 1 




2 


a 
53 

34 

31 
12 
16 

10 




NewHavon, 

New London, 


6 




246 
127 


Windhiiin, 

Litehfleld, 

Middlesex, 


39 
43 
56 








1 


-.i 






17 


in 


26 


29 


12 


10 




l| 2| 71 1 


217 


842 



221 



TABii>— Continued. 



o 



109 
110 
111 
112 
H3 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
181 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
340 
141 
142 
143 
144 



TOWNa 



Durham, 

Morris, 

"Westbrook, 

Woodstock, 

Hampton, _ 

Huntington, 

Chester, , 

Andover, 

Madison, , 

New Fairfield, .., 

Glastenbury, 

Canaan, 

Cromwell, 

Bethlehem, 

Sherman, 

Norfolk, 

Old Lyme, , 

East Haddam, . . 

Canterbury, 

Haddam, 

Stafford, 

Lisbon, 

Franklin, 

North Stonington, 

Hebron, 

Grrauby, 

Preston, 

Chaplin, 

Chatham, 

Warren, 

Burlington, 

East Lyme, 

Colebrook, 

Harwinton, . 

Bolton, 

Columbia, 



a "^ 



u 



O O 



^ 



I 



71,221 
70,380 
69,786 
69,638 
68,444 
68,044 
67,614 
67,277 
66,783 
66,727 
64,847 
64,828 
64,289 
64,211 
64,167 
63,166 
63,002 
62,823 
62,292 
61,841 
59,508 
58,841 
58,700 
58,158 
56,785 
56,066 
55,792 
54,871 
54,055 
53,595 
51,726 
50,907 
60,604 
49,560 
48.035 
47.244 






145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 



TOWNS. 



Lyme, 

Marlborough, 

Salem, 

Cornwall, 

Kent, 

Union 

Oxford, 

Sterling, 

Ashford, 

Wolcott, 

Prospect, 

Barkhamsted, 

Mansfield, 

Willington, 

Ledyard, _. 

Killingworth, , 

Hartland, 

Eastford, 

Tolland, 

Yoluntown, , 



THE COUNTIES. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



o o 



47,076 
46,514 
45,866 
46,415 
44,384 
43,867 
43,646 
43,621 
43,474 
41,863 
41,765 
41,282 
40,676 
40,166 
40,000 
35,834 
33,012 
31,784 
31,712 
31,076 



Hartford, 

New Haven, 

Fairfield, 

New London, 

Middlesex, 

Windham, 

Litchfield, 

Tolland 

^— ™—~"^^— " III — » 

THE STATE, 



183,841 

181,751 

151,804 

120,406 

100,297 

88,055 

84,942 

65,713 

135,984 



■e aim given by Cowtliet, atjoUovii:— 
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The " School Age^"* in the several States. 



STATES. 


Ages of 
Enumeration. 


STATES. 


Ages of 
Enumeration. 


Alabama, 

Arkansas, 

California, 

Connecticut 


5 to 21 

6 to 21 

5 to 15 
4 to 16 

No enumer'n 

4 to 21 

6 to 21 
6 to 21 
6 to 21 

5 to 21 

5 to 21 

6 to 20 
6 to 21 

4 to 21 

5 to 20 

5 to 16 

6 to 20 
6 to 2J 
5 to 21 

5 to 21 
unknown 

6 to 18 
No enumer'n 


New Jersey, 

New York, 

North Carolina, 

Ohio, 


5 to 18 

5 to 21 

6 to 21 
6 to 21 


Delaware, 


Oreffon, 


unknown 


Florida, 

Georsria, 


Pennsylvania, 

Rhode Island, 

South Carolina, 

Tennessee, 

Texas, 


6 to 21 
to 15 


Illinois, , 

Indiana, 


5 to 18 

6 to 20 


Iowa, 


unknown 


Kansas, 


Vermont, 

Virginia, 

W est Virginia, 

Wisconsin, 


4 to 18 


K entucky, 

TiOuisiana, . _ 

Maine, 


6 to 21 
6 to 21 
4 to 20 


Maryland, 




Massachusetts, 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Mississippi, 

Missouri, 


Dist. of Columbia, 
Colorado Territory, 
Dakota " 
Idaho " 
Montana " 
Utah " 
Washington " 


6 to 11 

5 to 21 

6 to 21 
5 to 21 


Nebraska, 

Nevada, 


4 to 21 
4 to 16 


New Hampshire, _ . 


4 to 21 



Corrections. 

On page 36, line 25, for $1,000, read $1,500. 

'« " " 26, for Brlcknell, read Bicknell. 

38, lines 27 and 28, strike out from " and has also" to " Normal School." 
" *' 30, for 11,000, read $1,500. 
51, " 26, for J. E. Gladwin, read G. E. Gladwin. 
93, " 18, for 1863, read 1865. 
" " 19, for 400 read 600. 
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^*^ The numberiag of pages 101 to 124, inclusive, is dupUcated, and the first 
set of these pages is marked with a *. 



IN^DEX. 



Page. 

Absenteeism, 116»-119,* 160, 164, 181, 182, 187 

Academies, 67-69 

Ages of Enumeration in the several States, 223 

Aid to Teachers and Committees, 123* 

Answers to inquiries respecting School Laws, 76-83 

Appendix to Report. 101-223 

Attendance of children, increase of, 5, 6, 19, 169, 178, 185, 187, 190 

Average attendance of children in public schools, 16, 122 

'* *' " '* '* " " percentage of m each town, 142-149 

Average attendance of children in public schools, in 1845, 1862 and 1870, 21 

" length of " " 15,16,122 

Babcock Library, Ashford, _ 93 

Bacon Academy, Colchester, 67 

Bill library, Ledyard, 87 

Birmingham, new school house in, 110*-111* 

Board of Education, expenses of, 75 

" " members of, 1870-71, and 1871-72, 2 

" " Report of, 5-9 

Boardsof " in England, 105* 

Bowen Academy, "Woodstcxjk, 67,87 

Branford, Union District in, 44-48 

Bronson Library, Waterbury, _ 87, 89 

Bulkeley School, New London, 86 

Capital protected by education, 74 

Changes of teachers too frequent, _ 157, 163 

Children enumerated, 1845, 1860 and 1870, 21 

" *' 1870 and 1871, 15 

•* " 1861 to 1870, 20 

'• " per centage of registered, 16 

" " " " " " in each town, 138-141 

" " " " " " in average attendance in 

each town, _ 146-149 

*' enumerated, not in any school, 6, 12, 122 

" neglected, Il6»-n9* 

" over 1 6 have a right to attend public schools, 76, 77 

" registered, number of, 16,122 

" '* " " in 1860-1870, 21 

" " per centage of in each town, 138-141 

" " " " " average attendance in each town, 142-145 

" under fourteen years of age, employment of, 10-14, 155, 185 

Cleveland, H. M., Report * de ' schooling of minors, 10-14 

Colleges and Common Schools, 84, 96, 124* 

" in Connecticut, gifts to, 86-88 

" " " number of students in, 114* 

" " other States, number of Connecticut students in, '. 1 14* 

Committees, payment of, advocated, 166, 193 

Comparative wealth of all the towns in the State, 126-129, 214-215 
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Page. 

Compulsory attendance, 6, 12 

" '* in England, 102* 106* 

" " in Ohio and Pennsylvania, ^ 13 

" " in Prussia, 101*-102* 

Connecticut Literary Institute, Suffield, 67,87 

" SchoolJouraal, 70 

Corrections 124* 223 

Dana, Prof. J. D., ou wants of Yale College, - 83, 84 

Danbury Library, .* - 87, 91 

District Committees' Reports, Law respecting, 209 

Districts, union of, see Union of Districts. 

Distribution of school moneys, 78-80, 152, 164, 158, 185, 186, 192 

Douglas Library, North Canaan, .- 93 

Drawing in public schools, 72, 159, 173, 188 

Education and Industry, - _ 75 

" " Intemperance, relative cost of, 104* 

Educational Convention in Hartford, » 93-107* 

Episcopal Academy of Connecticut, Cheshire, « 67 

England, Education in, 103*-106* 

EngUsh, Gov. J. E., on free schools 74-75, 96-99 

Europe, Education in, 96, 100-106* 

Evening ychoola, .. 57-60, 159, 175, 179, 185 

Examination of teachers, - 152-154, 155, 163-164 

Expenditures for public schools, 1869-70, 18, 19, 71, 123 

" '' " " increase of for the year, 6, 18 

Fairfield County, school statistics of by towns, 112-113 

France not educated, 105* 

Free Schools in Europe, 96, 100 

" " success of, 19, 22-24, 71, 74, 94, 96-99, 115* 161, 188 

German language in public schools, 188 

Gifts for educational purposes in the last decade, 83-93, 124* 

Girls' Industrial School, ^ _ 62-64 

Good schools and growth, 52-55 

Governors, voices of, - 70-76 

Graded schools, number of, 17 

" " in the several towns and counties, 218-219 

Grammar, how to teach, . 186 

Guilford Institute, 69 

Harrison, H. L., on union of districts, 44-48 

Hartford County, school statistics of by towns, - 106-107 

" High School, 68 

Home for Soldiers' orphans, _ » 64 

Hopkins Grammar Schools, _ 68 

High School, 167, 168,178 

" " mode of admission, 167 

Immigration from New York City to Connecticut, > 53 

" Incidental Expenses," meaning of the words, -. 77 

Increase of attendance, 5, 16, 19, 98, 169, 178, 185, 187, 190 

Individuality and independence in Connecticut, 35 

Industrial School for Girls, 62-64 

Inequality of school taxation,.. 29, 195-196, 220-222 

Inquiries concerning School Laws answered, 76-83 

Institutes, see Teachers' Institutes. 

Ireland, inspection of schools in, - 101* 

Irregular attendance, _ - - 164, 181-182 

Jewell, Gov. M., sentiments of, 71-74, 94 

Joint School Districts, Law respecting, - - 210 

Law ' de ' Schooling of Minors, amendments recommended, 6-7, 1 3-14 

Law of 1869, 152, 158, 185, 186, 193 

" " 1870, certain points explained, 76-8H 

Laws, see Sdiool Laws. 

Legislation respecting schools, 162, 192 



\ 
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Length ot school terms, 16,23 

libraries, (see School Libraries,) - 87, 89-93 

** and apparatus, amount expended for, 18, 97, 112*-113*, 125 

List of towns from whose Reports extracts are herein printed, 199 

Lists of School Visitors in all the towns, 200-208 

Litchfield County, school statistics of by towns, 116-117 

McCosh, President J., 23, 100-103* 

Mansfield, Soldiers' Orphan Home at, • 64 

Manufactures to be the life of Connecticut, 73, 75 

Middlesex County, school statistics of by towns, 118-119 

Minors, see Schooling of Mmors. 

Money per child for public schools in each town, , 184r-137 

Morgan School, Clinton, 86, 151-152 

Music in public schools, 119*-123,* 159, 162, 172, 188 

Names of persons mentioned or referred to; (see " School Visitors,") : 
Adams, C, 88 ; Allen, J., 51. 

Babcock, A., 93; Bail, Louis, 37, 51, 173; Bailey, M., 51; B*.ker, R., 93; Bald- 
win, R. S., 26 ; Banks, M. E., 60 ; Barnard, H., 70, 95 ; Barrows. F. F., 51 
Bartholomew, W. N., 159; Beckwith, J. G., 41; Bicknell, T. W., 36; Bill 
H., 87; Bodwell, J. C, 51; Bowen, H. 0., 87; Bradford, J. H., 62-64 
Brewer, W. H., 51, 67; Brocklesby, A.. 59; Brocklesby, J., TO; Bronson, S. 
.87; Brownell, T. C, 88; Bumham, G. W., 88. 
Camp, D, N., 51, 70; Camp, L. L., 51, 66; Capron, S. M., 66; Carleton, I. N., 
36, 51, 66; Carpenter, E., 52; Carpenter, J. B., 65; Chase, C, 88; Cheney 
Brothers. 18; Cleveland, H. M., 6. 51, 67, 95; Conant, E. A., 65 ; Cook, S J., 59 
Baggeti, 0. E., 51 ; Dana, J. D., 83; Davenport, J., 95; Davis, H. C, 51, 66, 67, 

70; Disraeli, B., 104*; Douglas, W., 93; Dwight, W. B., 37, 51. 
Eaton, J., 123;* Eaton, Theoph., 95; English, J. E., 51, 55, 67, 74, 76, 96, 123;* 

Everett, E., 38. 
Famam, J., 60; Fessenden, T. K., 62 ; Foster, — ., 105*; Frazer, J., 103* 
Gage, W. L., 51; Gallaudet, T. H., 95; Gilman, D. C, 51, 67, 100; Gladstone, W. 

E., 104*; Gladwin, George £., 51; Goldtijwaite, E. M., 37, 51, 66. 
Haven, H. P., 57, 66, 179; Harrison, H. L., 44-48, 51; Haynes, John, 95; Hib- 
bard, R. G., 37, 51, 66; Hillhouse, J., 95; Hooker, T., 95; Hopkins, E., 68; 
Horton, S. J., 67. 
Jepson, B, 123,* 172; Jewell, M., 55, 71, 94; Johnson, E. E., 89; Johnson, H. 

N., 68; Judd, 0,86. 
Kellogg, S. W., 90; Knox, John, 100, 104*. 
Lathrop, J. S.. 67 ; Lewis, J. G., 51. 

McCosh, J., 23, 100; Maret, P.. 86; Marquand, F., 86; Martin, J. A., 69; Mar- 
tin, L. P., 197; Mason, L., 172; Merrett, C. H., 91; Miller, Hugh, 106*; 
Morgan, C, 86; Morse, A., 51, 58. 
Northend, C, 70. 

Parish, A., 51, 67, 121;* Park, E. A., 39; Parker, E. P., 94; Peabody, G., 25, 86; 
Peel, Sir R., 106*; Philbrick, J. D., 70; Pond, N. C. 51, 66; Poole, W. F., 
90 ; Porter, N., 25. 
Rice, W. N., 51, 66; Richardson, M., 70; Rose, C, 87; Russell, F. T., 51. 
Sawyer, H. E., 61, 66, 70; Sheffield, J. E., 85 ; Sheldon, W. E.. 123 ;* Smith, E. 

S., 37, 51 ; Solon, 106*. 
Taylor, S. H., 39; Taylor, W. M., 103*; Thacher, T. A., 51, 67, 70; Toucey, L, 

88; Tourjee, E., ..], 66. 
Walton, G. A., 51; Watkinson, D., 87; Watrous C. A, 59; Wheaton, N. S., 86, 
88; White, A M , 91; White Brothers, 87 ; White, E. E., 61 ; White, G. G., 
91 ; White, J., 51; White, W. A., 91; Whitmore, J. D., 51; Williams, Gen. 
W., 56, 68; Winchester, 0. F.. 86; Wright, R. W., 51. 

Neglected children, 116*-119* 

" " number of rapidly diminishing, 118* 

New Haven County, school statistics of by towns, .- 1 08-109 

" High School, 69 

New Jers<*y, Free School Law of, 22, 96, 100 

New London County, school statistics of by towns, 110-111 

Normal School, 7-8, 36-42, 72, 99, 162, 155, 156 
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Page 

Nonnal School, need of more funds, 36, 72 

" " verstis Normal Departments in Academies, 42 

Norwich Free Academy, 19, 56, 68, 86 

^•Obscurity of school laws," _ 115* 

Oral Instruction. 1*71, 186 

" Penny wise pound foolish," 53, 156 

Politics aud Education in Connecticut, 23 

Premature graduation, 166 

Private or public schools? 154 

Prize Banner, 188 

Professional Schools of Connecticut, number of students in, 114* 

Prosperity dependent upon good schools, 52-55 

Prussia and universal education, _ 101 *-102*, 166 

Receipts for public schools, 1861-70, ^ 20 

" *' *• " 1869-70, 18,123 

" " " " increase of, 18,20,99 

Reform School at Meriden, 61 

Registe is to be returned by teache rs to Visit<jrs, 209 

Religion m Schools, 154, 179-180 

" " in England, 104* 105* 

Report of Board of Education, 5-9 

" H. M. Cleveland, de employment of minors, 1 0-14 

Reports of District Committees, Law respecting, 209 

•' School Visitors, extracts printed, 150-198 

*' " '* list of towns, 199 

Rose Library, Wethersfield, » 87 

Scholarships in Trinity College, _ 88 

School Fund, 24-27 

" " income from distributed 1 870 and 1871, 17 

" " increase of income desirable, 8, 26, 71 

" *' relatively diminishing, « _ 24 

" Houses, condition of, •_.. 17 

" •' " in each town, 216,217 

" " money expended for, 1869-70, 5-6, 18, 97, 124 

" *' new 110*-111* 124, 152, 164, 182, 188, 190, 216, 217 

'' " " number of, 1869-1870, 17,124,216,217 

" Journal, 70 

*' Laws enacted, 1870, 157, 162, 193, 209-212 

" ** inquiries respecting, answered, 76-83 

" of 1869, 152, 158, 185, 186, 193 

" '' obscurity of, denied, 115* 

" Libraries, money expended for, in 1869-7 0, 18, 125 

*' " orders drawn for, in 1870-71, 112*-113* 

" Money, distribution of, see Distribution of School Money. 

" Terms, length of, 15, 28, 95, 99 

" Visitors, list of, in all the towns, 200-208 

" " report;*, extracts Trom. 150-198 

' " " •' index of, 199 

" year, length of, - _ 211 

Schooling of Minors, 6, 7, 10-14, 72, 155, 186 

Scotland, ICducation in, 100 

Sheffield Scientific School, 72,85 

Silas Bronson Library, Waterbury, 89 

Small Districts, law respecting, 212 

Soldiers' Orphan Home, 64 

State Reform School, 61 

" School Tax, 27-35, 71, 72 

" " " in what States levied, 31-34 

•' Teachers' Association, -- 66 

Statistics of Schools, general summary of. 16-18 

" " tables of, by towns and countie-, 1 06-123 

" •' '* explHuation of, 103-105 

Suffield, the Academy at, 67,87 
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Page. 
Taxable property, percentage of, paid for schools m each town, 130-133 

*' " per chM in each town, 126-129 

" »' '* inhabitant " 214-215 

" " " teacher » 220-222 

Taxation for schools in the several States, _ 31-36 

" *' " " towns, rate of, 29 

" " on property rather than on persons, 74 

Taxes, amount raised by, 18 

Taylor, Rev. W. M., on Education in England, 103»-107* 

Teachers^ Assodation, meeting of 66 

'» examinations of 152-a64, 155, 163-164 

" female, nimiber of employed in winter and in summer, 17, 122 

It ii u it II .( u ^ 2845^ 

1860 and 1870, 21 

*' " increase of wages of, 17,21 

" Institutes, 50-52, 99 

'* male, number of employed in winter and in summer, 17, 122 

t( a i* (> .. II It jjj JL846, 

1860 and 1870, 21 

*' " increase of wages of,. 17,21 

" permanent depirable, 162, 163, 192, 194 

" wages, amount paid for, ^ 18,19 

" " in 1845, 1860 and 1870, 21 

" " too small, 157, 191 

Tendency of population and wealth toward centres, 28, 35, 72 

Textbooks, uniformity of, 107*-109* 

Three terms a year, arrangements for, 151, 189 198 

Tolland County School Statistics of, by towns, 120-121 

Town Deposit Fund, income from,... 18, 122 

" »• " " 1860-1870, 20 

Town Reports, extracts from herein printed, 150-198 

Towns represented in the Normal School,. 40 

Training Schools, 174 

Trinity College, gifts to, 86, 88-89 

" *' number of students in, 114* 

Truancy and absenteeism, efforts to diminish, 13, 75, 160 

Unequal distribution of the burdens of taxation for schools, 28, 72 

Uniformity of text books, 107*-109* 

Union of Districts, 42-50 

" " accomplished, 151, 155, 161, 186. 193 

" ♦' recommended,. 150, 151, 156, 157, 161, 162, 177, 183, 189, 192, 

[193-197, 198 

" " (temporary.) 48, 150, 212 

" " tested, 44-48 

" ** two or more,-.. ... 49 

Visiting schools, 51, 57, 181 

Visitors, see School Visitors. 

Vocal Music, 119*-123* 

Voicesof the Governors, 70, 76 

Wages of Teachers, see Teachers' Wages. 

Waterbury, Library at . 87-89 

Watkinson Library, 87 

Wesleyan University, gifts to,. . 86 

" " students in, 114* 

White Brothers and Danbury Library, 91 

Williams, Gen. W., 56, 68 

Windham County, school statistics of by towns, 114-115 

Work of the Year, 124* 

Tale College, change in corporation of proposed,.. . 73 

«» " gifts to within ten years past, . 86-86 

*» " needs of, 83-84 

«* " number of students in, 114* 



